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THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR. 


BY C. H. BARTLETT. 


Y childhood’s home was in the lovely 
valley of the Mohawk. I have always 
been an ardent admirer of nature, and I 
have gazed with delight upon many of its 
most lovely forms; but nowhere have I en- 
joyed such scenes of quiet, rural beauty as 
those which nestle among the hills along the 
course of this gentle stream. — 

I am aware that the localities of which 1 
speak have a charm for me which is, per- 
haps, borrowed from the associations of 
childhood. That heart is certainly a dull 
clod which does not feel the excusable preju- 


dice in fayor of the spots that are linked in 
the memory with the little joys and sorrows, 
the affections and aspirations of early years. 
But the Mohawk is lovely, in itself. Go 
and follow its banks, and you will believe. 

About two miles from our farm was the 
village. It has not, like so many villages of 
that day, grown te be a great city, nor is its 
name of the least importance to the reader. 
One beautiful Sabbath morning, years ago, 
when I was quite a little boy, my father took 
my hand in his, and we walked to the village 
church. It was quite an affair for me at 
that age. I always attended Sunday-school 
in the afternoon at eur district schoolhouse; 
but to go to church, where all the town peo- 
ple went, dressed in their fine clothes; and 
to hear a real minister preach; and to listen 
to the squeaky old organ, grinding out music 
which then seemed heavenly to my unso- 
phisticated ears—that were, indeed, a treat. 
In general, it was too much trouble, I sup- 
pose, to arrange my meagre toilet before 
time for services; and so I was left at home 
with one of my big sisters, to “‘ take care of 
the house,” as they told me. But, as I said 
before, on this particular summer morning, 
I did go. My new shoes, a clean linen suit, 
a ruffied collar, and my hair done up in a 
‘* topknot,”’—a style of hair dressing which, 
at that tender period of my existence, I 
esteemed as par excellence—and was ready 
for action. 

I was very tired when we arrived at the 
church, and the first thing that I did was to 
fallasleep. The sermon was half over when 
Iawoke. On opening my eyes, I saw that a 
strange gentleman had entered the pew, and 
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taken a seat next tome. Childish curiosity 
was, for the moment, dominant over every 
idea of propriety or politeness which, at 
that period, I might have entertained. I 
stared at him, took him all in—the style of 
his shoes, his heavy watch-chain, his long 
beard, his dark eyes, his fine brow. I was, 
at first, attracted by the kindly expression 


of his countenance, as he turned and looked. 


into my face; but immediately an indescrib- 
able something—perhaps my childish fear 
of strangers—made me shrink back and 
draw closer to my father’s side. 

At times the stranger seemed very atten- 
tive to what the minister was saying; but 
soon his glance dropped to the floor, and he 
seemed wholly oblivious to all that was pas- 
sing about him. At such times a peculiar 
expression stole over his fine features, which 
I could not, at that age, understand, but 
which, I thought, in some way, indicated 
pain. When the services were over, we 
walked out together. My father exchanged 
a few general remarks with the stranger; 
but I noticed that no one seemed to know 
him. 

On the way home, my father laughed at 
me for going to sleep, and asked if I remem- 
bered the text. Of course I did not; for I 
had not heard it. I replied, with some con- 
fusion, that I was afraid I had forgotten it. 
He laughed again, and repeated it:— 

*‘And the Lord said unto Cain, * * * 
The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
me from the ground.”’ 

Now,’ said he, see if you can remem- 
ber this text, so as to repeat it to your 
sisters.” 

I did remember it. 

The next day, Tommy, a neighbor’s boy, 
persuaded me to slip off with him and go 
a-fishing. It was for me a newand coveted, 
but forbidden pleasure. I was well aware 
that if I consulted my maternal ancestor, 
Tommy would have to dispense with my 
company. Accordingly, I went without the 
parental consent, but not without fears and 
misgivings. It was but a little distance 
down the road to the river, where an old, 
wooden bridge spanned the stream. Under 
the end of this bridge, Tommy assured me 
that there were more sun-fish than in any 
other part of the whole Mohawk. Thither 
we went. Tommy puta little grub on the 
hook, and told me that I might fish while he 
went down the stream to look for more 
worms. 
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I sat holding the pole for a very long time, 
as it seemed to me, until I grew very tired, 
waiting for Tommy’s return. At last, I be- 
gan to be afraid, and wished that I had not 
come. Suddenly, I heard some one step on 
to the bridge, just above my head, and walk 
leisurely to our side. From the shadow in 
the water, I saw that it was a man, and that 
he was leaning over the railing. I peeped 
up through a wide crack in the bridge, and 
there stood the strange gentleman whom I 
had seen at church the day before. I was 
quite frightened, and sat very still. Just 
then I had a bite. Quite a large fish had 
swallowed the hook, and was pulling vig- 
orously for dear life. I did not dare to draw 
the fish out of the water for fear of making 
a noise; so I sat still and held on to the pole. 
A deep sigh broke from the lips of the 
stranger, and I distinctly heard him utter 
the words of the text:— 

‘* The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
unto me from the ground.” 

He paused for a moment, and then fol- 
lowed a few broken utterances, as if in deep 
and painful meditation :— 

‘* My brother’s blood! Oh, would that 
these laughing waves might forever hide the 
secret of my weary heart! It is consuming 
my very life. Ah! years of remorse, and 
the tooth of crime still so sharp! ”’ 

With this he strolled on to the further 
side. I saw him turn up the road, and dis- 
appear over the brow of a hill. And still I 
sat gazing vacantly at the spot where I had 
seen him last, until the shrill voice of Tom- 
my brought me to my senses. 

‘Paul, Paul, you’ve got a bite! Pull him 
in, quick! ” 

1 drew in the line, and lo! a fish. Tommy 
danced with delight, and I felt my own 
bosom heave with proud satisfaction. It 
was now my turn to watch Tommy fish; and 
this soon became intolerably tedious for me. 
I began to think of the reception I should 
meet with upon my return home. I grew 
more nervous every minute, and I believe I 
cried a little. At last I broke loose, and 
struck out for home. My sisters were look- 
ing for me; but, as they did not question me 
very closely, I divulged nothing, and they 
never suspected that I had been farther 
away than the garden gate. For this I was 
a little sorry, and almost made up my mind 
to confess; for I ached to relate my expe- 
rience. However, I had a very vivid recol- 
lection of a very recent application of birch 
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rod, that had raised the dust from my 
trousers; so I kept my own counsel. 

A few days after, the strange gentleman 
called at our house, announced his name as 
Dr. Sinclair, and requested to see my father. 
They sat for some time conversing in the 
parlor, and then both left the house and 
went down to a part of the farm bordering 
on the river—a lovely spot which we called 
It was a gentle elevation, 
commanding a fine view of the Mohawk and 
the adjacent country. Large forest trees 
threw over all parts of it a refreshing shade, 
and made it our favorite resort on hot, sum- 
mer days. Here, for many years, our school 
had held its annual picnic. Boating parties 
that came down from the village on moon- 
light nights, usually stopped at the Mound, 
starting the whippoorwills from the over- 
hanging branches by the voice of song and 
mirth. The whole neighborhood held the 
spot in kindly remembrance, as the scene of 
many happy times. 

That evening, at supper, my father an- 
nounced that Dr. Sinclair wished to buy the 
Mound; that he purposed to build on it and 
to live there. Thereupon a long discussion 
ensued. The younger members were natu- 
rally averse to parting with the loveliest 
spot on the homestead; but, as the doctor 
had proposed cash terms, all objections were 
overruled, and it was decided that he should 
have the Mound if he wished. The next 
day the papers were drawn up, and the spot 
passed into his hands. 

By the middle of October, a neat and com- 
modious frame house stood among the trees 
that had shaded our picnic grounds. Walks 
had been laid out, flower-beds arranged, and 
many varieties of shrubbery introduced. 
But the blinds were shut, the doors locked, 
and the doctor had not been near the spot 
for several weeks. 

Autumn, early winter, Christmas time, 
the long, winter nights, gradually slipped 
away in turn, and the birds and flowers of 
spring came back; but not the doctor. No 
one knew whence he came, nor whither he 
had gone. 

At length, however, after many idle spec- 
ulations and vague rumors, one morning, 
during the early part of May, a white horse 
came down the road from the village, and 
the doctor sat in the carriage. My father 
was working that morning in a field adjacent 
to the lane that led up to the doctor’s house. 
He went to the fer “ welcome him back, 


but the doctor only bowed, said, ‘‘ Good- 
morning,” inquired after the health of the 
family, and drove on as though nothing at 
all unusual had happened. Dr. Sinclair 
never mentioned his absence, and in the 
course of time we learned to think less 
strangely of it. 

Furniture now made its appearance—fur- 


-niture such as I had never seen before— 


heavy, mahogany sofas, chairs, tables, all 
richly carved, and having the air of some 
wealthy old manor house; carpets, beautiful 
and costly; and paintings that had come 
from over the sea. All these things made 
us feel, at last, that the doctor’s house was, 
indeed, the doctor’s home. 


Kind reader, you have, doubtless, ere 
now, been impressed with the fact that Dr. 
Sinclair was a man of peculiar habits; but 
do not imagine that he was morose or uncon- 
genial. On the contrary, he was the kindest 
and most affable of companions; polite and 
refined in the highest sense of the terms. 
There was at times, indeed, an awful gloom 
which settled darkly over his fine features, 
and which betokened a remorse of soul 
which no balm had been found to soothe or 
allay. His manners were extremely re- 
served, and his life was, for the most part, 
passed in seclusion; but his sorrow did not 
affect that sullen and austere air which 
might chill all who should pass within its 
shadow. His anguish of soul was such as, 
indeed, repelled your every expression of 
sympathy, but which, at the same time, made 
your sympathy all the more intense. His 
face was always pale, and almost haggard; 
his motions quick and restless. He never 
seemed angry or petulant; on the other hand, 
there was, on all occasions, the invariable 
sameness of mood. In fine, to a close ob- 
server, it was evident that down deep in Dr. 
Sinclair’s heart there was a cankerous secret. 
Ah, yes; it was there, and like a skeleton, it 
pointed its long, bony finger at his soul, and 
clamored for escape. 

During my boyhood the doctor and his 
peculiar habits were frequent topics of con- 
versation at our table. What I heard and 
saw not only inspired me with feelings 
somewhat akin to fear, but also awakened a 
curiosity which was, perhaps, quite as strong 
as the fear. Restrained by the one and 
impelled by the other of these feelings, I 
cautiously advanced in my acquaintance with 
Dr. Sinclair, until, notwithstanding the dis- 
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parity in our ages, there sprung up be- 
tween us an intimate friendship. 

The years came and went, and I grew up 
to young manhood. Our friendship also 
grew, strengthened by the interchange of 
kindly offices. Many happy hours I spent 
in the doctor’s study. It was a pleasant 
retreat, stocked with books rich and rare. 
Here, with the doctor as tutor, I made my 
preparations for college; and here I came, 
when college days were over, to listen to the 
counsel of my old friend. 

Through my whole life have I felt the 
effect of the lessons which he impressed 
upon me as we sat upon the veranda over- 
looking the beautiful Mohawk. The cold, 
winter nights we spent together, smoking 
our Havanas in the light of the study grate, 
and discussing the books we were reading. 
There was one particular night which I can 
never, never forget. It was in early April. 
A few patches of snow still remained on the 
ground here and there, and a few cakes of 
ice from the spring thaw still floated on the 
bosom of the swollen river. The hill-tops 
were lit up with the light of the rising moon 
as I passed up the walk. Overhead the 
naked arms of chestnut, elm and oak, 
swayed and moaned, spectre-like, kissed by 
the first breath of spring that swept over the 
Mohawk. 

Old Toby, a colored servant of the doc- 
tor, met me at the door. He said that his 
master was ill; but, nevertheless, bowed me 
into the study and bade me be seated. A 
full hour I waited, now gazing at the paint- 
ing over the mantel, and now, with the 
assistance of my imagination, forming pic- 
tures of my own in the flame that curled up 
the chimney. It seemed strange to me that 
the doctor should neglect me so long. He 
had never treated me so before. I had risen 
to go in search of old Toby and ask him if 
his master were really so ill, when the door 
opened, and Dr. Sinclair entered and drew 
up his easy-chair by my side. He was paler 
than I had ever seen him before, and there 
was a wild expression in his eye as he took 
my outstretched hand in his and pressed it 
fervently. 

“Paul, my boy!”’’ he said, and then fal- 
tered and averted his glance from my steady 
look, and stared—the sad and vacant stare of 
stifled grief—into the fire. 

I could only ask if he had felt unwell that 
day; but I felt inwardly that it was no phys- 
ical derangement that brought those expres- 


sions of pain to his brow and cheek; it was 
something else that harrowed his soul—that 
something! 

Again he spoke:— 

‘You are my friend, Paul?” 

“Your friend? Why, doctor, what a 
question! By all that is sacred, your friend, 
forever! ” I replied. 

The doctor said no more for some mo- 
ments, keeping his eyes bent on a figure in 
the carpet. At length, looking up, calm and 
seemingly with his mind made up, he pro- 
ceeded :— 

“*T must tell you; I must tell you all! I 
had thought to carry into the grave a secret; 
but the thing is corroding my very heart. 
Paul, if it does not seem like imposing upon 
you, I want you to hear me—not that I think 
you need my experience as a warning, but 
because—because—it seems as though it 
would lighten the burden of my own breast 
to feel that another knew of the secret sor- 
row that is weighing upon me.”’ 

The doctor’s whole appearance—his pale 
face, the tone of his voice, and the peculiar 
emphasis with which he addressed me— 
awakened all the old curiosity and fear which 
I had felt when, years ago, I listened to the 
idle gossip about this mysterious stranger. 
But I felt something else within my breast 
that night, sitting with my friend, and 
watching the light and shade that played 
over his pale and emaciated features, as the 
flickering flame of the dying embers rose and 
fell on the hearth—something above and be- 
yond the desire to know that which seemed 
strange and unnatural. I felt the most 
intense sympathy and interest in this poor 
sufferer; my whole nature was wrought up 
with the longing that I might afford relief to 
this burdened heart. I assured him that the 
confidence which he might see fit to repose 
in me would ever be esteemed as the most 
sacred possession of my breast. 

The doctor pressed my hand, and then, 
leaning forward in his chair, said:— 

‘* Paul, you remember that evening, last 
summer, when we got into the skiff and 
floated down the river to that high point of 
land on the other shore, and how we climbed 
the hill, and sat down on the rock, and talked 
until the sun went down?” 

‘¢ Yes, doctor,” I replied, “‘ and you spoke 
of your old uncle in Virginia.” 

“Ah! you remember. Well, on that 
evening I meant to tell you all; but I could 
only go so far. My courage failed me, and 
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when we had returned home, I felt very glad 
to know that I had said nothing to you by 
which you might suspect what I am going to 
tell you now. I then made up my mind 
never to divulge my secret to mortal man. Of 
late, however, I have relented. I fear that 
my earthly career is drawing to a close. 
And since I must so soon meet the omnis- 
cient eye of my Maker, and face the great 
tribunal of the skies with an unmasked 
heart, I cannot quit the scenes of my mor- 
tality without laying on the altar of human 
justice at least the paltry tribute of a confes- 
sion. Let us resume the subject where we 
broke off. 

‘‘ This old uncle of whom I spoke had been 
a sea-captain. Having amassed a small for- 
tune, he was able, at the breaking out of the 
war of 1812, to fit out a privateer. Having 
succeeded in taking several very valuable 
prizes, he retired from his seafaring life with 
immense wealth. He purchased an estate 
bordering on Ashton Cove, near the mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay, and fitted up the old 
mansion thereon in princely style. He 
never married, but led a very eccentric life. 
For some reason, known only to himself, he 
was very cold towards his relatives, paying 
little or no attention to any of us, except a 
cousin of mine, a young man of very estim- 
able character. 

‘“‘This young man, George Simpson, was 
a clerk in a bank at Baltimore. He enjoyed 
the highest esteem of my uncle, and was a 
frequent guest at his house. 

‘The way I came to know this uncle of 
mine was very singular. It was my inten- 
tion, after finishing my college course, to 
pursue the study of medicine. I had accord- 
ingly made arrangements to take up my 
studies in the office of Doctor Hurd, at 
Charleston, S.C. With this object in view, 
I sailed from New York, in August, in the 
‘Daphne,’ Captain Scudder. I was per- 
sonally acquainted with the captain, who 
had been, in younger days, a friend of my 
mother’s, and who was also on the most 
intimate terms with my uncle, after ‘ mes- 


sing’ with him, as he termed my uncle’s 


hospitality. 

**On the way down from New York, the 
ship stood in at the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay, and touched at a small town for the 
purpose of landing goods consigned to par- 
ties at that point. The captain went on 
shore, and returned in a few hours, accom- 
panied by an elderly gentleman whom he 


treated with every attention which friend- 
ship or politeness could suggest. This gen- 
tleman proved to be the veritable old uncle 
of whom I have spoken, but whom I had 
never seen previous to this time. His com- 
ing on board the ship was a mere accident. 
The captain happened to meet him at the 
house of a friend. 

‘* Shortly after the ship had put to sea, I 
received an invitation from the captain to 
take tea with him, and make the acquaint- 
ance of Captain Simpson. I was very glad 
of an opportunity of meeting my uncle, 
especially as the circumstances were so fa- 
vorble, Captain Scudder being our mutual 
friend. The old gentleman was very dig- 
nified, and received me somewhat coldly, 
I thought. However, as we were often 
thrown in each other’s company during the 
remainder of the trip I became well ac- 
quainted with him, and succeeded in making 
a favorable impression on his mind. I 
afterwards met him several times in Charles- 
ton, and made sufficient progress in his good 
esteem to win from him a request that I 
should visit him at his estate in Virginia. 
The following winter, going to Richmond on 
business, I took advantage of the opportunity 
to make him a call. He received me with 
the utmost cordiality, throwing off all re- 
serve, and making me feel quite at home. 
Overlooking a little petulance, excusable in 
an old man, I found him to be kind-hearted 
and pleasant. Where his own comfort was 
ner interfered with, he was quite generous; 
and once established in his good graces, he 
was perfectly free with me. From time to 
time I spent a few days with this old uncle 
of mine, always finding my presence agree- 
able to him. 

‘‘ During the summer after my first year 
at medical college, I met my uncle in 
Charlestown. He said that he was on his 
way to Cuba. He owned an estate there, 
where he spent a part of his time. As I 
was not otherwise engaged, he asked me to 
run over to Ashton Cove, and make myself 
at home, adding that he would return in 
about a month. Ididso. Well, I had been 
there not more than two weeks, when one 
day, while sitting in the library, I glanced 
through the open window which looked out 
over the cove, and observed a ship standing 
in. I thought I recognized it as the 
‘Daphne,’ the vessel on which I had first 
met my uncle; and I was right. In less 
than an hour Captain Scudder sent up his 
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card. He inquired for my uncle, and I 
informed him of his departure for Cuba. 
He immediately asked in what vessel he had 
taken passage. I replied that I had forgot- 
ten, but I thought it was the ‘ Senator.’ 

_ Can it be possible?’ he cried, springing 
from his chair. ‘ The “‘ Senator’’ has gone 
to the bottom with every soul on board!’ 

‘“‘It appeared that the ‘Senator,’ while 
coasting along the southern shore of Florida, 
had met with a furious gale, and gone to 
pieces on the rocks. But as I was not abso- 
lately certain on what vessel my ufftle had 
sailed, there was still some hope that he was 
not among the passengers of the unfortunate 
ship. Captain Scudder left that evening 
with his vessel for New York, and I deter- 
mined to repair at once to Charleston, and 
ascertain, if possible, the fate of my uncle. 
I got together such things as I should need 
for the trip, and then went up to the library 
to write a few lines to my cousin, and 

_acquaint him with such facts of the case as I 
possessed. 

“On going to a bookcase in search of 
paper and writing materials, I found all the 
drawers locked. Having a bunch of keys in 
my pocket, I applied them to the locks, and, 
at last, found a key to which one of the bolts 
yielded. I opened the drawer with no other 
thought than of finding paper on which to 
write. Alas! that that bunch of keys had 
not been in the bottom of the cove! The 
first thing that I saw on opening the drawer, 
was a carefully folded paper. There was 
nothing on its exterior to excite my suspi- 
cion or curiosity; but a thought flashed 
through my brain—My uncle is dead; did he 
leave a will? I opened the document, and— 
and—Paul, I did a deed, at the very thought 
of which I have to this day hung my head in 
shame and sorrow. And, my dear fellow, if 
a human creature can in this world antici- 
pate the tortures which await the guilty in 
the hereafter, I have had a foretaste of the 
eternal death. Life has been an agony to 
me. But it was not sothen. I did not feel 
the enormity of my guilt at the time, nor for 
some time thereafter. My crime was this: 
I found the document to be a will, drawn 
up hastily and with great brevity. I discov- 
ered that my uncle had bequeathed his entire 
property to my cousin, George Simpson, the 
bank clerk at Baltimore. This young man I 
had heard him speak of in the highest terms. 

“«* George,’ he would say, ‘is a boy after 
my own heart.’ . 


‘* As soon as I had read the will, I drew 
from my pocket my penknife, and scratching 
a few of the letters in the word Simpson, 
with pen and ink changed it to Sinclair. 
My first name is George, you know. The 
rest of the description applied to myself as 
well as to my cousin. This slight change I 
executed so neatly that it was impossible to 
detect that.the will had been touched. I, 
perhaps, might have hesitated in taking such 
a step, but I noticed that the only witness 
was a lawyer, at Charleston, who had died 
that summer, not many weeks before. Hay- 
ing quickly folded and replaced the will, I 
hastened down-stairs and ordered a carriage. 
I drove to the nearest town where I might 
be likely to find a vessel. The next morn- 
ing, I secured passage in a small coast 
trader, which, after some delay, landed me 
at Charleston. During the passage, I had 
time to reflect. I began to revolve in my 
mind my strange and rash deed, and its 
possible consequences. 

‘¢* What have I done?’ I asked myself. 
‘I have defrauded a human being of his just 
inheritance, and I have violated the last and 
most sacred wish of an old man.’ 

“But I said to myself that George Simp- 
son was himself rich, and, doubtless, not so 
much in need of pecuniary assistance as I, 
And then were not my claims as a relative 
equally strong? But I knew 1 had taken 
what was not mine, and I feared the great 
probability of my crime being detected. 
Perhaps my uncle was, really, not dead; 
and if he should return to Ashton Cove be- 
fore I did, what would be my disgrace in his 
eyes? However, the fear of detection did 
not alarm me so much as the thought itself 
of my bold and wicked act. I. began to 
suffer great tortures of conscience, and, at 
one time, made up my mind to return and 
reverse the change I had effected in the will. 
But after my arrival in Charleston, I discov- 
ered that my uncle had actually sailed on the 
‘Senator,’ and that all on board had per- 
ished. 


“*T did return at once to Ashton Cove; 


but my conscience was strangely silent, and 
my feelings so blunted that I thought only 
of the delights in store for me.when I should 
enter upon my ill-gotten possessions. When 
I arrived at my uncle’s mansion, I was met 
at the door by a young man whom I recog- 
nized at once to be my cousin, although his 
appearance was very different from that 
which I had anticipated. He met me with 
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such a frankness and hearty good will as to 
quiet at once the suspicions which had 
sprung up in my breast at sight of him. He 
had heard of the death, and had hastened at 
once to learn the actual state of affairs. He 
seemed sincerely to regret the loss of our 
uncle. His sorrow rebuked my heartless- 
ness; for I had scarcely thought of my un- 
cle’s death in such a sense as to regret the 
sad calamity. 

‘* My cousin’s manners were mild and un- 
assuming; his words were few, and there 
was a native dignity in all that he said and 
did, coupled with such a gentle disposition— 
a refinement of the heart, and not the affec- 
tation of studied grace. How did I feel in 
the presence of this man! The calm, majes- 
tic expression—the mark of conscious recti- 
tude—made me all but despise myself. 

‘‘ We sat in the parlor for some time, 
talking of the death and the probable dispo- 
sition of the property, for I feigned total 
ignorance of my uncle’s plans. We then 
took a carriage and drove down to the beach, 
and speculated on the probability of my 
uncle’s having made a will, and where it 
might be found. At length, I suggested 
that we return and search the house. Of 
course, I looked everywhere except in the 
library, preferring that my cousin should 
first propose to examine the book-case. 
This he was not slow to do, as that was the 
place where such papers were most likely to 
be found. But when the drawers were 
found to be locked, he objected to forcing 
them, and we were delayed for some time in 
obtaining keys. I did not dare to produce 
the key in my possession, for fear of arous- 
ing suspicion. 

‘“‘At last, a key was found which gave us 
access to the fatal document. I allowed my 
cousin to open the drawer first, pretending 
myself to search for the will in a package of 
old letters which I had found. I saw my 
cousin take up the will. He read it in 
silence, and then came and stood before me. 
I looked up with well-feigned surprise and 
expectation, and saw on his features a most 
bitter expression of disappointment. He 
brushed a tear from his eye, and said that 
he had been greatly deceived; that he had 
always supposed that he would inherit some- 
thing from his uncle. He sank down into a 
chair, and leaned his head upon his hand. 
His face grew black, and then pale. He 
rose from his seat and paced the floor, whis- 
pering something to himself. At length his 


eyes rested on a painting representing hope, 
and I saw a hot tear roll down his pale 
cheek. Making an effort to smile, he came 
up and extended his hand in congratulation. 
Ah, that cold and trembling hand! My 
heart stood still. For an hour I sat speech- 
less; not a word could I utter. But what a 
conflict was within my breast. Now an ex- 
pression of sympathy was on my lips, but 
sympathy was hypocrisy, and I was dumb. 
At one moment I was on the point of con- 
fessing, at the next I shrank back; and I 
believe that it was more the dread of ac- 
knowledging my guilt, than my desire for 
the property that kept me from yielding to 
the better impulses of my heart. At that 
time, he never seemed to have the remotest 
suspicion that I was the author of his mis- 
ery. I did not then know-the real cause of 
his excessive grief, supposing it to be merely 
disappointment. It was disappointment; 
but 1 had no conception of the hopes that 
then melted away into despair. He left the 
mansion that evening. 

‘In a few days I took the necessary steps 
for settling the estate on myself, I secured 
all my uncle’s property without difficulty, 
and for some years held undisturbed posses- 
sion. The winter after my uncle’s death I 
spent in Cuba. But the delights of its soft 
climate were not sufficient to keep me from 
being miserable. The image of George 
Simpson was ever before me. How should 
I escape the tortures of conscience? I de- 
termined not to return to Ashton Cove. I 
would go to Europe. I would stifle the feel- 
ings of remorse by turning my whole atten- 
tion to the study of art. I crossed the sea; 
butin vain. I wandered from gallery to gal- 
lery; I gazed upon the canvas where cun- 
ning hands had depicted images of grace and 
beauty; I stood on the sacred spots where 
gifted masters had wrought; but I was un- 
moved; my soul was dead. 

‘*My natural endowments and acquired 
powers fitted me to appreciate and enjoy the 
achievements of genius; but when I would 
taste the delights of classic art, the cup 


turned to gall on my lips. Again I fled 


away. To southern seas I went, and far-off 
islands of the deep. I traversed the Pacific, 
and often wished that I might find rest in 
death beneath its placid bosom. Weary of 
wandering, I came again to Ashton Cove. 
With my books, my gun and my rod, I di- 
verted my thoughts as best I could from the 
evil memories which distressed my soul. 
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‘One night I could not sleep. The heat 
had been oppressive during the day; and 
after the sun had set a violent storm arose. 
The rain fell in torrents, and the wind swept 
in from the sea, deluging the beach 
with great waves. I tossed about on my 
couch far into the night, listening to the 
loud roar of the breakers. Feelings of fear 
and forebodings of evil crept over my soul. 
The old clock in the hall rang out the dread 
hours of night with a voice that seemed so 
full of alarm, that I started with horror, 
whenever its clang fell on my ears. At last 
to chase away these foolish phantoms of the 
dark, I arose, struck a light, dressed myself 
and went into the library. The sterm had 
abated; but the sea still roared. I seat- 
ed myself in an easy-chair and took up a book 
to read. In a few minutes I sank intoa 
troubled sleep. How long I slept, I know 
not; but my slumbers were broken by a 
strange pressure on my chest, which in my 
dreams I fancied to be that cold and tremb- 
ling hand of George Simpson; nor was I 
wrong. I started up with a cry of terror, 
and a hideous creature leaped back from be- 
fore me, brandishing a long knife which 
glistened in the light of the lamp, still burn- 
ing dimly. There were the features of 
George Simpson, but distorted by an expres- 
sion so malignant that he seemed an incar- 
nate fiend. The wonted mildness of his face 
was gone, and in its place was livid hate. 
His wild eyes gleamed, and his teeth chat- 
tered with angry mutterings. I took in the 
situation at a glance: he was insane; he 
would kill me. It chanced that my pistol, 
which I always carried when traveling, was 
lying on the mantel-piece before me. It re- 
quired but a moment for me to leap forward 
and grasp it, but as I did so he darted at me 
with uplifted weapon. I stepped back and 
fired. I meant to shoot him in the shoulder; 
but he received the ball near the left eye, 
and with a groan fell forward. So near to 
me had he approached, that the sharp point 
of the knife in his hand struck me as he fell 
and cut a deep gash in my right limb. 
Heedless, however, of the injury which I 
had sustained—which proved to be very 
serious—I fell on my knees before him. A 
slight tremor ran over his body, and then 
he was quite dead. I called to him, and 
longed with all my soul to draw even but 
one word frem his lips; but his spirit had 
fled. The last that I remember of that aw- 
ful night is my leaning over his lifeless form, 
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and bewailing his sad fate and the awful 
deed which I had been forced to commit. 
When I again opened my eyes in conscious- 
ness, I was in bed; an old colored servant 
was bending over me; a physician stood by 
with his watch in his hand; and the only 
sensation which I felt was that of death-like 
weakness. For some hours I could not 
speak, and then only in a whisper. Ina few 
days, however, I recovered my strength, and 
learned that my domestics, aroused by the 
report of the pistol, had found me lying ina 
pool of my own blood, and apparently life- 
less. Ignorant of the proper steps to be 
taken, they were unable to check the flow of 
blood from my wound, so that by the time a 
physician could be summoned, I was well 
nigh gone.” 

Here Doctor Sinclair paused. The last 
words had been spoken hurriedly and with 
great agitation. I could but faintly conceal 
my consternation and horror at the Doctor’s 
fearful recitation. I did not urge him to 
continue; for I saw that he was suffering. 
I felt that any expression of sympathy which 
I might offer would be but mockery, and 
knew that it would seem so to him. We sat 
for some time without a word. At length 
the doctor broke the silence. 

**T confessed without reserve that I had 
shot George Simpson, and explained the par- 
ticulars of how he had met with his death. 
While I lay helpless and unconscious he had 
been buried. No one had recognized him; 
for he was greatly changed in appearance. 
As no one knew whence he had come or who 
he was, they had supposed him to be some 
burglar who had entered the house, and 
whom I had slain in self defense. I imme- 
diately made inquiries and discovered that 
my cousin had been for some months past 
laboring under a fit of insanity. Lately he 
had become dangerous, and had been kept 
in close confinement. A month before his 
death he had escaped, and they had been 
unable to discover his whereabouts until I 
brought the news of his melancholy fate. 

“I now determined that his property 
should go to his heirs; and, indeed, I had 
gone to Baltimore with that intention. I 
discovered, however, that perhaps I was his 
nearest heir. In making inquiry after his 
relatives, I discovered what seemed to ac- 
count for his excessive grief upon reading 
the will. About the time of my uncle’s 
death, a brother of my cousin, the only re- 
maining member in his family, was cashier 
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in the bank where my cousin was clerking. 
This brother had confessed to him that he 
was a defaulter toa large amount. It was 
the hope of returning the money which 
had been taken, and of concealing his broth- 
er’s crime that had made him so eager to in- 
herit his uncle’s property. His disappoint- 
ment, too, must have been all the more bit- 
ter, as our uncle had, in all probability, inti- 
mated his intention of making him his heir. 
My cousin’s brother was soon detected, as 
they had feared, and shortly after died in a 
prison. It is now my opinion that George 
Simpson in some way suspected me, and 
that dwelling upon the injustice done him 
and the disgrace and death of his brother, 
his mind at last gave way. And thus in the 
disordered state of his intellect, with per- 
haps a feeling of revenge, he had attempted 
my life as the author of all his woe. And 
now, my dear Paul, (the Doctor spoke with 
a trembling voice and a tearful eye), is it 
strange that the distressing consequences of 
my sin should have turned every joy in life 
for me into bitterness and sorrow. How it 
is that my vile deeds have remained con- 
cealed so long I can hardly explain. Cer- 
tain it is that I have often wished that hu- 
man justice in some shape would overtake 
me; yet never before have I been willing to 


‘reveal my real character to my fellow mor- 


tals, and incur the contempt which must be 
inevitable. But you know itall now. Ican 
die in greater peace.” 

The Doctor seemed less agitated now than 
before, and I endeavored to console him as 
best I could. But, say what I would in pal- 
liation of his awful deeds, I was still great- 
ly appalled at his painful narration and 
shocked beyond expression. Doctor Sin- 
clair afterwards alluded to the subject of his 
crime two or three times; but the topic was 
always painful to him, and I never sought to 
know more than I have told the reader. 
After revealing his secret to me he seemed 
to enjoy greater peace of mind; and, for a 
short time, he improved in health. But it 
was not long before he fell into a decline, 
and the snows of another winter fell on his 
grave. He sleeps beneath a spreading elm 
that stands in the centre of the Mound. His 
will provided for the worldly comfort of his 
servants, endowed liberally several charitable 
institutions, and left the remainder of the 
property to an asylum for the insane. A 
monument of white marble marks his grave, 
but no name or date is cut upon it. At his 
own request, a single expression breaks its 
polished surface :— 
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ie autumn when first they stood on the 
bridge ; 

Ripe pears on the pear-tree, ripe corn on the ridge ; 

The swallows flew swiftly far up in the blue, 

And speeding still southward, were lost to the view. 

Said he, ‘‘ Can you love me as I can love you?” 

She said, quite demurely, ‘‘Already I do!” 


’Twas winter when next they met on the bridge; 
The pear-tree was brown, and white was the ridge; 


The swallows were feathering their nestsin Algiers. - 


She looked in his face and she burst into tears! 

His nose it was pinched, and his lips they were blue. 

Said she, “I can’t love you!” Said he, “Nor I 
you! ” 


’Twas summer when next they stood on the bridge ; 
And white was the pear-tree, and green was the 
ridge; 
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The swallows had thoughts of a speedy return, 

And the midges were dancing a-down the brown 
burn. 

He said: “ Pretty maiden, let by-gones go by; 

Can you love me again?” She said, “‘ I can try.” 


*T was summer when next they stood on the bridge ; 

There were pears on the pear-tree, tall corn on the 
ridge; 

The swallows wheeled round them, far up in the 
blue, 

Then swooped down and snapped up a midgelet or 
two. 

Said he: ‘ Lest some trifle should come in the way, 

And part us again, will you mention the day?” 

She stood looking down on the fast flowing rill, 

Then answered demurely, ‘‘As soon as you will!” 
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A LITERARY SOIREE FORTY YEARS SINCE. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 
HEPSY MAYBERRY TO HETTY HOMELY. 


EAR HETTY: It was about sunset, 
and we were just going to sit down to 
the tea-table, when the stage stopped before 
the house, and we all ran to the windows to 
see who had come. Two very genteel look- 
ing girls alighted, in blue velvet bonnets, 
with plumes so long that they touched their 
shoulders. 

in the name of common sense,” 
said mother, “‘ can they be?” 

For my part, I did not stop to take a sec- 
ond look, but telling my sister, Eunice, to 
take the plate of cold corned-beef and carry 
it into the kitchen, I gathered up the dishes 
and knives and forks into the tea-tray, and 
followed her. Quickly returning, I snatched 
off the coarse, homespun, huckabuck table- 
cloth, and spread a damask one in its stead, 
which that very week we bought of an Irish 
peddler, and then emptied the tea out of the 
black earthen teapot into our new block-tin 
one. I did all this as quick as the news runs 
along the telegraph wires, and then giving 
my hair a smooth with both hands, to find 
out if it were sleek and shining, I put on an 
air just as cool as a cucumber, and set out 
to go to the door to wait on our visitors. 

**'You’ve got on your old calico apron, 
Hepsy,” said Eunice, when I had almost 
reached the door. 

** So I have,” said I; and I ran back, un- 
tying it, and rolling it up as I went, and 
then I gave it a sling clear to the other end 
of the kitchen. 

I was all in good time, however, the ladies 
having only been able to point out which 
trunks and which four band-boxes belonged 
tothem. When they had come in, so that 
mother had a fair view of them, she knew 
one of them in a moment. 

Why, Judy Mayberry,” said she, I’m 
glad to see you. How do you do, and how 
are brother and sister this fall ? ” 

‘¢ T am quite well, I thank you,” said she. 
‘¢ So were pa and ma when I left home.” 

She then introduced her companion as 
Miss Seraphina Feswind, her dearest and 
most intimate friend. 

Father, when he found out that one of 
them was his brother’s daughter, shook 
hands with her, and then Tom, and John, 
and Eunice followed suit. I helped them 


off with their things, and while mother was 
inquiring about Uncle and Aunt Mayberry, 
Eunice and I stepped round pretty nimble, 
While she set the table all out new with our 
china tea-set, I put some pumpkin, mince, 
and apple pies to warm, cut up a whole plate 
full of pound cake, another of creamy cheese. 
sifted some powdered sugar over the dough- 
nuts, and filled a glass dish with preserved 
quinces. 

‘* Hepsy,”? said my father, as we were 
about to take our seats at the table, “‘ bring 
along the cold beef and potatoes. I and the 
boys have kept a breaking-up team. a-going 
all the afternoon, and need something a 
little heartier than what you have here; and 
I should think that Judy and the other 
young woman would, too, after their long 
journey.” 

*¢ Oh, no,” replied my cousin; “‘ we never 
eat meat with our tea. But, Uncle Mayber- 
ry, you mustn’t call me Judy. I’ve had my 
name altered to Judathina.”’ 

‘** Altered to what?” he asked. 

*¢ Judathina,” she replied. 

What nonsensical stuff girls do get into 
their heads now-a-days,” said he laughing. 
‘* Why didn’t you have it altered to Juda- 
ninny, and done with it?” 

Why, I’m sure, uncle,’ said she, “ Ju- 
dathina sounds much more euphonious, a8 
well as romantic, than Judith. Were I in 
my cousin’s place, I would have an ‘ina’ 
or an ‘illa’ added to Hepsy—wouldn’t you, 
Seraphina ?”’ 

“T certainly would. 
sound charmingly.” 

‘** Should I ever feel in a mood to address 
a piece of poetry to you,’ said Judathina, 
turning to me, ‘*I shall certainly designate 
you by that name.” 

“Do you write poetry?” said Tom, his 
eyes lighting up like stars at midnight. 

‘I do occasionally,” she replied. 
does my friend, Seraphina.”’ 

‘“‘ We have a poet up this way,” said John, 
‘who has written several pieces of poetry 
for one of the newspapers, lately, which Mr. 
Thatcher, the minister, and all who are 
judges, call firstrate.”’ 

“Oh! who is it?” said Judathina and 
Seraphina, both at the same moment. 
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‘¢ No one can find out,”’ said John. “ Some 
think it is the school-master; but I know 
better than that, for he would never be able 
to write five words without introducing the 
square root or a triangle.” 

‘‘ Oh, I could tell,”’ said Judathina, “‘ were 
I only fortunate enough to meet with him— 
couldn’t you, Seraphina ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, indeed; for my theory is that kin- 
dred spirits are drawn towards each other by 
a kind of magnetic attraction.” 

Judith,” said my mother—* there, I 
shall never think to call you by your new 
fangled name—are you never going to finish 
your first cup of tea? I’ve almost finished 
my second.” 

‘‘T was so delighted,” she replied, ‘ to 
find that you have a poet among you, that I 
did not think of my tea.” 

‘“‘ Ts that some of the preserved squinch in 
that glass dish ?”’ said father. 

He always will call quince squinch, though 
I have told him that was not the way to pro- 
nounce it, forty times. 

‘“* Yes, sir,” said I. 

‘*Then put a little on my plate, Judy. I 
am afraid your mother never learned you to 
make such nice preserves as Hepsy does, 
nor even to make a good loaf of bread.” 

‘“‘ There has never been any need of it, for 
we always have plenty of servants.” 

‘““That’s no excuse,” said father, “‘ for if 
you should be a mistress of a family, though 
your husband was ever so rich, there will be 
times when you will find a knowledge of 
such matters worth more to you than to 
know how to write a string of verses a rod 
long.” : 

My cousin exchanged smiles with Sera- 
phina, but made no reply. 

Hepsy,’”’ said mother, after tea, as you 
and the boys have been talking about having 
some of the young folks to make an after- 
noon visit and spend the evening, I’ve been 
thinking that you had better invite them 
while Miss Feswind and your cousin are 
here.” 

‘*O Miss Hepsy,”’ said Seraphina, “‘ if you 
could only have a literary soirée.” : 

would be delightful,” said Judathina. 
‘Cousin Hepsy, you and your brothers must 
certainly try and get up one, as it will give 
Seraphina and me an opportunity to find out 
your incognito poet.” 

‘**T don’t know as it would be possible,” I 
replied; ‘for, with the exception of Ed- 
mund Thatcher and his two sisters, most of 
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the young people who live near here, are 
pretty well satisfied, if, beside reading and 
spelling correctly, they can write and ci- 
pher, and tell whether they would be obliged 
to go by land or water to visit England or 
France.” 

All I could say, however, had no effect. 
Judathina said that a common party would 
afford her no gratification, an assertion 
which was echoed by Seraphina. John 
and Eunice likewise gave their votes in 
favor of the literary soirée. As to Tom— 
who, to tell you a secret which, till now, has 
rested with him, Ann Thatcher and me, is 
the poet who has excited so much curiosity— 
he made no remark whatever. Neither did 
father, for, although in some instances, he 
obstinately adheres to the use of some un- 
grammatical word or phrase, he has a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, and I could, now and 
then, see sparks of fun kindle in his clear, 
gray eyes, and he would, occasionally, purse 
up his mouth to prevent a smile. 

‘¢ What shall we do?” said I, having fol- 
lowed mother into the kitchen, who had 
withdrawn for some household duty. 

** La,” said she, “let Judith and the other 
one call it a literary soirée, if they are a mind 
to. It won’t alter the matter. Poor Judy! 
It does seem to me that she is a little touched 
in the upper story.”’ 

We accordingly decided on what would be 
the most convenient day, and I returned to 
the parlor to make the decision known. 

John, who in the morning was going to 
mill, said he would call and ‘invite all who 
lived on that road, as he went along, but 
Seraphina said that we must send written 
invitations. So we concluded to wait till 
afternoon, and Eunice went down to Mr. 
Hopson’s store to purchase a quire of paper. 
Seraphina followed her to the door, and 
gave her private instructions to mind and 
get superfine, gilt-edged note paper. 

“Now, if I only had a crow-quill,” said 
Seraphina, as, in imagination, she beheld the 
glistening edges of the paper. 

“You can have plenty of them,” said 
John; and he started on the run down to a 
piece of pine woods where a flock of crows 
roosted. 

Eunice returned with the prescribed quan- 
tity of paper, but instead of superfine, gilt- 
edged note paper, it was coarse foolscap, 
with an edge that showed that poor Mr. 
Hopson’s chimney imperfectly performed 
the operation for which it was intended. 
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He sent word that he would warrant the 
writing on it not to spread. 

Judathina’s little, turn-up nose looked full 
of disdain, and Seraphina’s lips curled with 
scorn as they eyed the coarse, smoke-tinged 
paper, and both declared that it was so rough 
it would split all the crow-quill pens to pieces 
in the world. 

“Turkey-quills are nice and strong, a 
great deal more so than crow, or even goose- 
quills,” said Eunice. ‘‘ Won’t one of them 
do?” 

No,” said Seraphina. 
writing the invitations.” 

When we commenced making the prepara- 

tions for the entertainment of our antici- 
pated visitors, both Seraphina and my cousin 
insisted on banishing toast, doughnuts, pies, 
and even pound-cake, and substituting ice- 
cream, fruit, and, perhaps, a little sponge- 
cake. 
‘¢ Bless your hearts,” said my mother, 
** old Mrs. Cawley’s four boys would eat all 
the ice-cream and sponge-cake we could 
make in a week; and as I agreed with her, 
they reluctantly consented to have the 
cream, instead of freezing it, used for cus- 
tards and pumpkin-pies. 

Soon after this point was settled, having 
occasion to go into the west room,I saw 
them examining the green bag in which Tom 
kept his bass-viol. 

** Does this belong to one of your broth- 
ers ?”’ asked Seraphina. 

“* Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ it belongs to Tom.” 

have been looking,’ said Judathina, 
‘at the round table that sets in one corner 
of the kitchen, and I think it would do for a 
centre-table, if something can only be found 
fora cover. Now, Seraphina thinks if this 
bag was ripped to pieces, it would make a 
nice one.” 

Tom consented to the metamorphosis, on 
condition that it should be restored to its 
former state after the soirée, and John, who 
evidently began to entertain a great admir- 
ation for Miss Seraphina, assisted her to rip 
with his jackknife. In the course of an 
hour or two, the round table was standing in 
the centre of the parlor floor, dressed in 
‘Tom’s bass-viol bag. The next thing was to 
furnish it as a centre-table should be fur- 
nished. This was a task of some difficulty, 
for the works of Shakespeare, Pope, and 
Goldsmith, as well as an odd volume of the 
Rambler, and another of Sir Charles Grand- 
ison were pronounced too old-fashioned; 


‘“*We will give up 
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and when Eunice, who had heard Seraphina 
inquiring if there were any magazines, or 
pamphlets of any kind in the house, gravely 
produced the sermon that was preached 
twenty-five years ago at Mr. Thatcher’s 
ordination, an address to an agricultural 
society, and a Fourth of July oration, they 
were banished on the same account. 

Just then Judathina entered the room, 
and said that she, fortunately, had brought 
with her several late magazines, and a num- 
ber of volumes of poetry, handsomely bound, 
which, with some newspapers, they arranged 
in very tasteful disorder. 

On the day of the party, I was obliged to 
hurry my cousin and Seraphina about dres- 
sing, as they would not believe that any one 
would come until after dark. Judathina 
wore an embroidered Swiss muslin, and 
Seraphina a white tarlatan, with two deep 
flounces. The hair of the latter, which is 
black, was arranged in long ringlets. 

About three o’clock, those girls who were 
near enough to walk, began to arrive; and, 
by five, with few exceptions, all those who 
had received invitations had come. Whom 
do you imagine Seraphina selected for the 
poet? You would never guess, so I will tell 
you at once. It was Nathan Cawley, who, I 
suspect, does not know poetry from prose. 
So much for the mysterious attraction be- 
tween kindred spirits that she has talked so 
much about. 

We had just finished tea, when two or 
three smart raps with a whip were heard 
against the outer door. Eunice ran and 
opened it, and admitted old Mr. Dawkins 
and his wife. They lived six or seven miles 
distant, and had come to spend the evening 
and night with us. 

‘“¢ What’s goin’ on in t’other room ?” said 
Mrs. Dawkins to mother, as she and her 
husband were partaking of some refresh- 
ments. 

‘“*The young folks have what my niece, 
Judy, calls a literary soirée.”’ 

‘¢ What on airth is that ?”’ 

‘I hardly know; but I believe they talk 
of books and authors.” 

‘* Don’t you and Mr. Mayberry mean to go 
in?” 

“Perhaps we may, after a while, but 
Eunice and I are going to put things in 
order a little, first.’ 

“Well, I guess I will stay with you, for 
I want to tell you about my butter and 
cheese and poultry, and so on, and I see 
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that Mr. Mayberry and my old man are over 
head and ears in polities.” 

The dairy and poultry were soon discussed, 
and, beginning to grow impatient, Mrs. 
Dawkins rose, and said she believed she 
wouldn’t wait any longer. 

‘‘ Would you,” said she, “‘ carry in 
knittin’-work, if you were in my place ?”’ 

‘‘T rather think not. I heard them talk- 
ing amongst themselves, as if they didn’t 
intend to do any work.” 

‘Oh, it’s a kind of meetin,’ then, I s’pose. 
Well, I must say that I’ve a great curiosity 
to see and hear what’s goin’ on.”’ 

She opened the door very softly, and ad- 
vanced on tiptoe to the place where I sat, 
and took a place by my side. 

‘Is the sworry begun?” putting her 
mouth close to my ear, and whispering very 
loud. 

‘“‘ Oh, yes,”’ I replied. 

‘‘ Will it do for me to talk,’ said she, 
again whispering close to my ear; ‘ or must 
I set mum, and hear what the others have 
got to say ?”’ 

‘‘T presume that no one is prohibited from 
taking a share in the conversation who 
wishes to,”’ said I, feeling a little nettled. 

‘* Well, I’m master glad of that. Do tell 
me who that gal is with a newspaper in her 
hand, that’s got sich awful long black curls 
danglin’ about her ears.” 

Miss Seraphina Feswind.”’ 

‘“‘ La, is that her name? Well, she looks 
as pleasant as wine. What little morsels of 
things her hands are. I shouldn’t wonder if 
she wears gloves when she makes her bed 
and sweeps her chamber, the same as Squire 
Beady’s darter did, arter she’d been a quar- 
ter to the ’cademy. She and Nanny Thatch- 
er are mighty sociable together. Let’s hark 
and hear what they’re talkin’ about. As 
true as I set here, they’re talkin’ about blue 
stockings. Well, I am glad to hear the 
sound, for ’twill make a good opening for 
me to go to knittin’; and the bare thought 
of settin’ all this long evenin’ in idleness, 
makes me feel as uneasy as a fish out 
water.”? 

As she ceased speaking, 1 heard Seraphina 
say that she had understood that there was 
not a blue stocking within a dozen miles of 
here, or, in other words, a bas bleu. 

“It’s altogether a mistake,” said Mrs. 
Dawkins, rising and going towards the table, 
at the same time pulling a long, blue, seamed 
stocking from her pocket. ‘‘ Mr. Dawkins 


never wears any other color but blue to 
meetin’, nor Jeems, nother. There, on’y 
look at this ’ere—jest examine it a leetle, for 
I don’t feel a mite ashamed on’t. The yarn 
was spun out of some of our best lamb’s 
wool, and is near upon as fine and soft as 
silk; and so fur from bein’ a bad, or, as some 
of you said, a base blue, they are real indigo 
blue, and won’t fade a mite.” 

“It is very nice, indeed,” said Seraphina, 
affecting to examine it critically. 

‘* T call it so, sartain; and if you’ve a mind 
to have a few skeins to be knittin’ ye up 
some handsome stockin’s while yer makin’ 
yer visit, I’ll spin it for yer, and color it 
plain, or clouded, jest as you think would 
suit you best. Now, my darter, Nabby, 
thinks clouded altogether the most genteel.” 

Seraphina recommended her daughter’s 
choice, and said if she concluded to have 
any, she should, without doubt, decide in 
favor of the clouded. She then turned to 
Ann Thatcher, and requested her to read 
one of the poems of the “‘ rural bard.”? Ann, 
involuntarily turning towards Tom, declined 
with a blush, so Seraphina, after receiving a 
second rather awkward refusal from Nathan 
Cawley, read herself. 

‘*T would give much to be certain who 
wrote the beautiful lines I’ve been reading,” 
said she, when she had finished. ‘‘ For my 
part, I think that the author should avow 
himself at once; and, if his lot is lowly, 
there are many who would think it a privi- 
lege to befriend him.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ said Judathina; “‘and a 
duty, too; for genius is a delicate plant, and 
should be shielded from the rude and chil- 
ling winds of adversity.’ 

‘“*Hepsy,” said Mrs. Dawkins, “ this 
sworry is what I call right down interestin’, 
and that remark of yer cousin is the sensi- 
blest I’ve heerd for many a day. All tender 
plants, as she says, should be sheltered from 
the cold wind, and the frost, too, as to that 
matter. Now,if Mr. Dawkins was here, he 
would tell ye that Nabby or I ollus takes 
care to spread a kiverlid over our mush- 
millions, and cowcumbers, and squashes, and 


‘the airly beans, whenever there’s like to be 


a cool, frosty night, so that nobody has sich 
airly sass as we have to our house.” 

I was now very glad at the entrance of 
father and mother and Mr. Dawkins, as I 
hoped that they would be able to turn her 
attention to some subject that would interest 
her which she better understood. I found 
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opportunity to give mother a hint to that 
effect, and, for a short time, she succeeded. 
But Mrs. Dawkins was one of those persons 
who cannot rest unless they make them- 
selves conspicuous, and she again turned 
her attention towards those who, she re- 
marked, appeared to be “leaders of the 
sworry,”’ just as John had succeeded in in- 
ducing Seraphina to repeat some of her own 


poetry. 

“T will repeat the last poem I wrote,” 
said she; and, clearing her voice, she com- 
menced thus:— 


“At midnight oft, when the wind blows chill, 
And the moonbeams silver each valley and hill, 
I musing walk by the ocean’s side, 

Or sit on some rock, half sunk in the tide, 
And list to the soft, and the plaintive wail, 
Of the sweet and the pensive nightingale ”—— 


She had proceeded thus far, when Mrs. 
Dawkins interrupted her by saying:— 

‘* Well, if my darter, Nabby, should take 
it into her head to stray off down to the mill- 
pond at midnight, whether the wind was 
chilly or not, and perch herself on one of the 
rocks that’s half under water to hear the 
frogs sing, or the whippoorwills, either—for 
as for nightingales, we haven’t any in this 
part of the country, though for all I know to 
the contrary, they may be thick as misketers 
down by the seashore—I guess Mr. Dawkins 
or Jeems would be arter her pooty quick; 
for, let alone the danger there would be of her 
takin’ cold, it’s very unproper, accordin’ to 
my way of thinkin’, for gals to be wanderin’ 
about alone at sich late hours.” 

‘That speech your wife has just made, 
Mr. Dawkins,” said father, ‘‘is what Judy 
and the girl that came with her call a dam- 
per, I should judge by their looks.” 

And by John’s looks, too, he might have 
added, for his ears having been mightily 
tickled with Seraphina’s poetry, particularly 
with the “plaintive wail of the pensive 
nightingale,’’ he was highly provoked with 
Mrs. Dawkins, not only at her having inter- 
rupted its recitation, but having, unwitting- 
ly, placed it in a ludicrous light. 

As to Mrs. Dawkins, satisfied with the 
pleasure of listening to her own voice, as 
well as of administering what she deemed a 
wholesome reproof, and unconscious of hav- 
ing brought her audience to that uncomfort- 
able state of titillation which longs yet 
fears to find relief in free and unrestrained 
laughter, she, for a moment, looked round 
with an air of triumph, and then seizing her 


knitting, which, in her abandonment, had 
fallen to the floor, she screwed up her 
mouth, bent her head over her work, and 
made her needles click as if she had been 
knitting on a wager. 

Seraphina took the matter in such high 
dudgeon, that no persuasion could induce 
her to resume the recitation of her poem. 

Hoping it might have a tendency to cool 
down the excited state of feeling in which 
all present appeared more or less to partici- 
pate, I took up a newspaper, and read a 
story, entitled “‘A Tale of Everyday Life.” 
The moment I had finished, Mrs. Dawkins 
looked around the room, and said:— 

*¢ Do you call that a divartin’ story ? Now 
I’ve no likin’ for stories of everyday life, as 
ye call ’em, for ain’t we seein’ and experi- 
encin’ it every day we live? Every word 
you’ve been readin’ is as plain as the nose 
in yer face, and anybody could make up a 
story like that. For my part, if I’m silly 
enough to spend my time to read a story, I 
want to be right in the midst of kings and 
queens, gold and jewels, robbers and witch- 
es, and so does my darter, Nabby.” 

Finding that Mrs. Dawkins was deter- 
mined to be chief speaker, mother observed 
to her that she believed that it was about 
time to leave the young folks by themselves. 
Father and Mr. Dawkins immediately rose, 
but it was evident that Mrs. Dawkins would 
have preferred to remain longer. She, how- 
ever, rose with the rest! 

*“*T had no idee,” said she, addressing 
Seraphina, “‘ that a sworry was so divartin’ 
and rationable—expected when I first come 
into the room, that I should be obleeged to 
set all the evenin’ without openin’ my 
mouth, the same as I did at Capting Carr’s 
t’other day, where they were all sich awful 
talkers I couldn’t squeeze in a single word. 
I shall tell my darter, Nabby, about it when 
I get home, and shouldn’t think strange if 
she and Jeems should be all high to have 
a sworry at our house. If they do conclude 
to have one, I shall make a p’int of havin’ 
’em invite you and Judy, and hope by that 
time you’ll make up your mind about the 
blue yarn.” 

She then looked round on the company, 
smiled and nodded, and, as she left the 
room, said to mother, in a loud whisper:— 

“There, now, didn’t I act out bein’ gen- 
teel, jest as nat’ral as life ?” 

Yours affectionately, 
HeEpsy MAYBERRY. 


Y. 
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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ERNEST. 


the night was passed in fitful sleep, 
haunted by dreams, in which Ernest, 
Sergeant Mellish, and my poor uncle, with 
blood flowing from his breast, were mixed 
up inextricably with the tall spars and white 
canvas of the ‘“‘ Mermaid,” and the rolling 
waves of the North Sea. I rose, little 
refreshed by these broken slumbers; and, 
after a hasty breakfast, started for Gold- 
stone. Although I felt that the truth would, 
in a few hours, be made known to me by 
Ernest himself, I could not keep my 
thoughts from seeking a solution of the 
mystery for myself; but the more I racked 
my brain, the farther I seemed from coming 
to any satisfactory conclusion. 

That Ernest was at the vicarage that 
night, scarcely admitted of a doubt. The 
recognition of him by the porter of Briarly 
Station; the departure of the single passen- 
ger, answering to his description, from 
Camelton Junction; the footprints leading 
across the fields in that direction; the 
muddy boots, exactly fitting those foot- 
prints—were facts which it would be impos- 
sible to confute. He must have been there 
at the time, or afterwards. Ay, afterwards; 
it must have been so. He had arrived to 
find the murder already done, and the 
assassin fled. Butif so, why did he not at 
once alarm the house? Could he have 
feared that suspicion would fall upon him- 
self? He would scarcely have thought of 
that at such a monient; or, if he thought of 
it, would not have allowed the thought to 
influence him when he knew himself to be 
innocent. Who could think otherwise? 
Ernest, so truthful, open, generous-hearted; 
so loving, so beloved—so like his sister! He 
capable of such a foul deed? No, no; it 
could not be! 

I strove hard to put these thoughts—to 
put all thought—from me, and to read the 
newspaper I had bought before entering the 
train. But no; Icould not. I mechanically 
read paragraph after paragraph; but my 
eyes conveyed no impression to my brain; 
and I kept on thinking the foregoing, or 

26 


_Something like it, over and over again, in 
spite of myself. 
So passed the time till the train arrived 


at Goldstone. Having obtained the requi-’ 


site authority to see Ernest, I hastened to 
the jail. . 

When Ernest and I met, I hurried forward 
with my hand extended; but he drew back, 
and said:— 

‘* Before I take your hand, Harry, tell me 
that you believe me innocent.” 


‘‘ Look me in the face, Ernest, and assure — 


me that you are so, and not one doubt shall 
linger in my mind.” 

‘*On my honor, I am, Harry!” he ex- 
claimed, as his eyes looked into mine. 

There was no need for further words. 
Our hands were clasped; and from that mo- 
ment, not a thousand Sergeant Mellishes 
could have made me think him guilty. 

I had expected to find him much changed; 
bui not so much! His face was pale, his 
cheeks hollow, his eyes sunken, his hair and 
dress neglected. His manner, too!—at one 
time deeply dejected; at another, almost 
reckless. He would speak solemnly and 
feelingly of our departed uncle, and with 
contrition of his own errors; but when I 
sought to turn the discourse to his present 
position, and to lead him to account for his 
movements on that night, he would change 
at once, assume a forced gayety, and try to 
evade the subject with a laugh that made me 
shudder to hear. 

Our conversation commenced by his ask- 
ing me about my cruise in the ‘* Mermaid,” 
but I dismissed the subject in a few words, 
and then said:— 

‘¢ Come, Ernest, we have something more 
serious to talk of than this. Don’t let us 


waste the time we can be together in frivo-® 


lous discourse. Come, there must be no 
reserve between us.” 

“Reserve? Of course not! Why should 
there be? There never has been, has 
there? Have you seen-the girls ?” 

Certainly,’ I replied. ‘‘I hastened to 
the vicarage as soon as I landed.”’ 

‘* And are they well?” 

“You can scarcely expect them to be 
well.” 
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‘* No, no; how could they he said. 
‘¢ But do they bear it bravely ?” 

‘¢ Amy seems to be almost overwhelmed 
with grief, both for our poor uncle’s death 
and on your account; and Laura, though 
more composed—as it is her nature to be— 
feels, I am sure, not less deeply.” 

And then I gave him Laura’s message. 

‘¢‘ Her undying love!’ he repeated, sadly 
and musingly. ‘‘Amy does not think me 
guilty ?’ he went on, after a pause. 

“Not for a moment did she; nor did 
Laura.’? 

‘¢Laura! No; I am sure she did not! ”’ 

*‘ And can you imagine that Amy is less 
ready to put faith in you than Laura?” I 
asked, somewhat indignantly. 

“Oh, no, no!” he responded, quickly; 
‘“‘only Amy’s disposition is different; she 
is more easily swayed by the opinion of 
others.” 

‘¢ Not in such a case as this.” 

‘¢ Well, well, no doubt you are right,’ he 
. answered, though, scarcely, I thought, in a 

tone of conviction. _ 

‘¢ You add much to their sorrow, Ernest,”’ 
I went on, ‘‘ by refusing to see them. Why 

_ will you not ?” 

‘““Why!” he exclaimed, bitterly. ‘‘ Can 
you ask me that? What! bring them to a 
prison! Would you have me do so?” 

‘* Yes, would. There can be no disgrace 
or impropriety in their coming to a prison 
to see the brother of the one and the 
affianced husband of the other, especially 
when he is confined there for a crime he did 
not commit.’’ 

“Ah!” he rejoined; ‘‘ you and they may 
believe I did not commit it; but how about 
the rest of the world? Who else believes 
me innocent ?”’ 

We sat in silence for a minute or two, and 
then Ernest suddenly said:— 

‘“‘ Well, Harry, how are you getting on? 
Any briefs yet ?” 

“J should accept no briefs,’ I said, ‘ if 

ethey were offered. I shall devote my whole 
time and energy to your defence, though it 
will, perhaps, be advisable to secure the 
services of some celebrated counsel to 
lead.” 

‘‘ No, no, Harry!’’ he exclaimed, vehe- 
mently; ‘‘ I’ll have no counsel but you.” 

“*T will, of course,’’ I said, ‘‘ conduct your 
defence, if you wish it; but I want you to 
tell me the whole truth as to where you 
were and what you did that night; and, 
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also, to give me all the information you 
have it in your power to give, that may en- 
able me to obtain evidence to support your 
statement.” 

“Harry, I can give you no information 
whatever.”’ 

‘You can give me no information!” [ 
ejaculated in astonishment. ‘‘ Ernest, what 
am I to think? ”’ 

“Think what you will,” he answered, 
recklessly, ‘‘ and leave me to my fate.” 

‘*That I will never do, whatever I may 
think.” 

‘* Whatever you may think! Ah!” he 
resumed, speaking reproachfully, you be- 
lieve me guilty, new! ”’ 

No, no, Ernest! 

‘* No wonder if you do,’’ he went on, pas- 
sionately; ‘‘ but I call God to witness that I 
am not. Guilty of the murder! I would 
give every drop of blood in my veins now, 
to recall those wicked acts of mine that 
caused my dear uncle so much pain. I 
would give every drop of my blood to bring 
him back to life, if only for one brief min- 
ute; and to hear him say, ‘ Ernest, I forgive 
you.” 

As he was speaking, the tears came into 
his eyes; he dashed them away once or 
twice; but, as he proceeded, they came more 
plentifully, and, at last, he utterly broke 
down, and burying his face in his hands, he 
sobbed like a child. 

I was glad to see this, though my own eyes 
were dim. I placed my hand on his shoul- 
der, and waited patiently until he recovered 
his composure, then I said:— 

‘Ernest, this will do you good, I hope; 
but there was no need of it to convince me 
of your innocence. ButI am lost in wonder 
as to what those circumstances can be which 
render you unable to give me your entire 
confidence.” 

“Harry,” he said, quietly now, though 
still speaking with emotion, *‘ you must trust 
me blindly. Believe me, 1 have no alterna- 
tive but to leave you in the dark.” 

‘‘At all events, I urged, ‘‘ tell me whether 
the footmarks were really yours—whether 
or not you were at the vicarage that 
night ?”’ 

‘*T will not tell you. There, Harry, that’s 
a straightforward answer to a plain ques- 
tion.”’ 

Seeing how pained I was at his manner, 
he took my hand, and said:— 

“Forgive me, Harry, for my petulance. 
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You don’t know, you can’t knew, what the 
state of my mind is. Don’t ask me anything 
else, for I can*t tell you the truth, and I 
won’t tell youalie. If you can get me ac- 
quitted by your own skill and eloquence, 
well and good; if not, I shall go to the 
scaffold with a knowledge of my innocence, 
and a firm conviction that I have acted for 
the best; and that knowledge and conviction 
will, I trust, sustain me to the end.” 

I was now thoroughly convinced of the 
inutility of pressing him further, on the 
present occasion, at least; and, therefore, 
made up my mind to rely wholly on myself. 
So, rising, I said:— 

‘‘ My time is up for to-day, Ernest; but I 
will see you again shortly. And now, what 
shall I say for you to the girls ? ” 

“Say to Amy all that a brother in my 
wretched position can say to console a sister 
whom he loves dearly. And say to Laura 
that there must be no more talk or thought 
of love between us—that whether these pris- 
on doors open to give me liberty, or only for 
my passage first to my trial, and afterwards 
to my death—whether I am declared inno- 
cent or guilty, we must meet no more.” 

‘Ernest, I cannot tell her that! ”’ 

‘You must, Harry; and more than that. 
Tell her I entreat her, at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, to put miles of sea between 
herself and me—between herself and every 
person and every place connected with the 
last few years of her life, and, if she can, 
forget them. And now, good-by for to-day; 
but come again soon.” 

‘Most certainly; and I hope to find you 
then in a less morbid state of mind.” 

He smiled sadly, and shook his head as we 
parted. 

I left the prison more bewildered than I 
had entered it, and repaired to Bushford to 
tell my mother and the girls the result of the 
interview. They were as much perplexed as 
myself to account for Ernest’s conduct, and 
could give no help towards the elucidation of 
the mystery. 

After dinner, I found an opportunity of 
speaking to Laura alone, when I gave her 
Ernest’s message. 

Laura sat with her eyes fixed on my face, 
and made no comment until I had quite fin- 
ished; then she said:— 

‘“‘ Does he think so lightly of my love as to 
imagine that I could do this? If all the 
world deserted him—even if you and Amy 
were to desert him—I should love him all 


the more, if it were possible for me to love 
him more than I do now.”’ 

She spoke quietly, but so impressively as 
to carry the conviction to me that what she 
uttered came direct from her heart; and I 
thought how truly womanly such sentiments 
are. A man’s love rarely survives his 
respect; a woman’s, on the contrary, re- 
mains unchanged, however unworthy the 
object of it may prove. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and we all 
attended the service in the old church, 
where we had so often heard the words of 
the sacred service from the lips of him who 
had been so cruelly taken from us. It was 
a great trial to our composure to sit there 
now, knowing that we could never hear his 
voice again; but we all came forth, I think, 
calmer and more resigned than we had been 
before. 

The next morning, while at breakfast, we 
came to a settlement as to a residence for 
the girls, as we had no desire to oecupy the 
vicarage longer. My suggestion of a l6dging 
in London, at least until after the trial, was 
decided on as the best plan that could be 
adopted; and it was arranged that the re- 
moval should take place in the course of the 
week. When, therefore, I returned to Lon- 
don, I took suitable apartments for them in 
one of the quiet streets between the Strand 
and the river. 4 

My next step was to see Ernest’s fellow- 
student, who had given the information to 
Sergeant Mellish. I had no difficulty in 
finding him at the hospital; but I learned 
little from him that I had not known before. 
I thereafter repaired to the money-lender to 
whom my late uncle had paid the twenty-five 
pound bill. He received me with perfect 
politeness, and speedily put me in possession 
of all the facts connected with Ernest of 
which he was cognizant. He had had no 
previous transaction with Ernest, who had 
been introduced to him by a young gentle- 
man of some property and considerable 
expectations, with whom he had frequently 
done business. 

My third interview was with Ernest’s late 
landlady. She was a garrulous old lady, who 
had seen better days. AsI gained nothing 
from her that added to my stock of knowl- 
edge relating to Ernest’s movements, I will 
not inflict our conversation on my readers. 

The muddy boots, the blood-stained coat, 
and the case of surgical instruments, had, of 
course, been taken possession of by the 
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police; and by making application to the 
proper authorities, I might, no doubt, have 
obtained permission to view them; but this 
seemed to me to be of little if any use. 
Moreover, as it was now growing late in the 
afternoon, and I wished to return to Bush- 
ford that evening, I postponed my inspec- 
tion of those articles for the present. 

The principal hope, I may say the only 
real hope, that I entertained, was that I 
might be able to prove the impossibility, or, 
at least, the great improbability, of Ernest 
being able to get from Briarly Station to the 
vicarage, commit the murder, and reach 
Camelton Junction in time for the mail. 
Could I do this, the theory for the prosecu- 
tion would be considerably shaken; for the 
porters at Camelton had not ventured to 
swear positively to Ernest’s identity; and 
the evidence of the Briarly porter might be 
broken down in cross-examination, for he 
had not seen Ernest many times, and, in the 
darkness, might easily have been mistaken. 

It will be remembered that in my descrip- 
tion of Bushford and the surrounding coun- 
try, I stated that Briarly Junction was a 
little over four miles, and Camelton Junc- 
tion, by the footpath across the fields, about 
six miles from the vicarage. The total dis- 
tance, therefore, that Ernest would have 
had to traverse between Briarly and Camel- 
ton would be more than ten miles. Now, 
the train by which Ernest was supposed to 
have traveled from London, arrived at 
Briarly at a quarter-past ten, aud the up- 
mail was timed to leave Camelton at ten 
minutes past twelve. Supposing the mail to 
have been five minutes late—a rare occur- 
rence with that train—there would be just 
two hours to do more than ten miles, with- 
out allowing any time for the committal of 
the murder. 

Ernest and I had repeatedly tried our 
walking powers in opposition to one another, 
and there was little, if any, difference be- 
tween us. We were neither of us great 
pedestrians as regards speed, but we could 
get over a considerable distance at a fair 
rate. Iwas certain that if I could not do 
the distance within the two hours, Ernest 
could not. I would test the possibility, 
therefore, of the feat, by going over the 
same ground that Ernest did, and at the 
same hour of night. But then, supposing I 
should fail in accomplishing the task, I 
could not, as counsel for the defence, go into 
the witness-box to prove it. 


urely. 
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This was a dilemma which, at first, had 
not entered my thoughts, and it was some 
time before I could see my way out of it. 
At length I thought of Bob Coveney. He,I 
remembered, had, on several occasions, 
matched himself against both me and 
Ernest, and had invariably beaten us, though 
not easily. Bob, then, was the very man 
for my purpose; and I wrote to him at 
once, asking him to come to Bushford with 
the least possible delay. 

Bob Coveney arrived the following morn- 
ing; and when I explained to him what I 
required, he readily undertook to assist me, 
and went about the task with all his usual 
energy and impetuosity. 

I had imparted my design to my mother 
and the girls, and they awaited the result in 
a state of considerable excitement, which, I 
confess, I shared to a great extent. As for 
Bob, it was with much difficulty he con- 
trolled his impatience. 

At length the night came, and at nine 
o’clock we set off for Briarly, walking leis- 
The sky was clear, though there was 
no moon; on the night of the murder it was 
dark and cloudy. The roads and footpaths 
then were somewhat heavy from the rain; 
now, they were dry and hard. The circum- 
stances, then, were decidedly in our favor. 
We got to Briarly a little after ten, and 
waited at the station gate for the arrival of 
the train. Punctual to the time it drew up 
at the platform; and one minute afterwards 
we started, running some distance at a 
steady pace; then walking awhile at the top 
of our speed; then running again; and so 
on, walking and running alternately, just as 
a man would who wanted to get over the 
ground as quickly as possible without actu- 
ally exhausting himself. 

As we passed the front of the vicarage, I 
noticed my mother and the girls at one of 
the windows watching us. On we went 
through the churchyard and garden to the 
study window. We did not enter the room, 
but gave one minute for the perpetration of 
the crime—as short a time as could possibly 
be allowed—and then started again. 

Hitherto we had been on a good, level 
road, and there had been nothing to delay 
us; but on entering the fields, the case was 
altered. The path was a good one, but it 
required some caution in pursuing it at 
night, for there were ruts on either side, 
which would have quickly brought us to the 
ground, had we stepped in them when run- 
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ning, perhaps with the penalty of a broken 
ankle. 

There were several stiles, too, to cross; 
some of these we were able to vault over, 
but others we had to pass more deliberately, 
knowing there was rough ground on the 
opposite side. Then we came to the stream. 
This I have described as being spanned by a 
rustic bridge. The bridge was of the sim- 
plest character, being formed by a single 
plank, with a handrail on one side only. 
We were obliged to cross it cautiously, and 
had to relax our speed somewhat in ascend- 
ing the hill on the other side. Soon after, 
we gained the high-road. 

We were fully a mile and a half from 
Camelton, when we heard the whistle of the 
mail as it passed through Bushford Station, 
without stopping. We looked at one an- 
other, but did not speak. We felt sure, 
now, that we should fail to reach the junc- 
tion in time. Up to this time, we had kept 
well together; but Bob now put on a spurt 
and went slightly ahead. We were yet a 
mile from Camelton when we saw the train 
pass us on our right; and, shortly afterward, 
we heard it stop. After a very short inter- 
val came the sharp whistle as it again start- 
ed, and we knew that we were too late. 
Still we went on to the station gate, which 
Bob reached about a hundred yards in ad- 
vance of me. On looking at our watches, 
we found that it was eighteen minutes past 
twelve. The train had been gone eight 
minutes. 

It was some time before we recovered our 
wind sufficiently to speak, for we had run 
the last mile or so. When we were able to 
compare notes, we agreed at once that it was 
utterly impossible that Ernest could have 
done the distance quicker than we had, or 
even so quickly. 

As we were walking quietly back to the 
vicarage, Bob suggested the advisability of 
repeating our experiment on the following 
evening, so that his evidence should not rest 
on the result of one trial only. I heartily 


concurred in his proposal, and the matter. 


was settled accordingly. 

My mother and the girls were waiting at 
one of the back windows of the vicarage, 
watching for our return, and I need scarcely 


say how pleased they were to hear the result. 


of our expedition. 

The next morning I questioned old Luke 
respecting the words he had overheard my 
uncle speak during his interview with 


Ernest. The honest old fellow'varied his 
original statement in no way. They both 
spoke in an excited manner, but the only 
words he distinctly heard were ‘‘ my will.” 
He adhered firmly to the fact that he did 
hear those words. 

see, Master Harry,” he said, “I 
wasn’t very near the window, and I’m get- 
ting the least bit deaf; but I had been used 
to his voice all my life, and I could hear him 
better than any one else. I heerd him say 
‘ my will,’ as plain as I ever heerd him say 
anything. I moved furder away after that, 
for I didn’t want to be a listener. I wish I 
hadn’t heerd him, Master Harry; but I did, 
and I must speak the truth.” 

I honored the old man for his sturdy hon- 
esty, though I heartily wished he were less 
positive. 

It is not necessary for me to describe how 
Bob and I repeated our race against time; 
suffice it to say that, the sky being more 
cloudy, we were even longer than on the 
previous night in accomplishing the task. 
Bob returned on the following morning. 

The removal to London having been final- 
ly fixed for Saturday, it became necessary 
for me to look over my late uncle’s furniture 
and effects. Such articles as were not close- 
ly associated in our minds with the deceased, 
or had not been particularly valued by him, 
we determined should be sold. The remain- 
ing things were to be warehoused until such 
times as we should ourselves require them 
for use. My poor uncle’s library I resolved 
to preserve intact. The acquisition of it had 
occupied his lifetime, and the volumes com- 
posing it had been selected with much care, 
most of them being the best editions, and 
some of great rarity. I was sure that my 
fellow-legatees would willingly enter into 
some arrangement for it to become the prop- 
erty of one of us. 

Since the day when the foul deed was first 
discovered, the room in which that deed was 
done had not been entered, except for the 
purpose of opening and closing the shutters. 
When I crossed the threshold, it was with a 
feeling akin to solemn awe, as if the spirit 
of my murdered uncle still hovered there. 
Scarcely anything had been moved; the fur- 
niture had not even been dusted; the signs 
of the crime were still apparent on the 
carpet and easy-chair. 

My late uncle had, evidently, been em- 
ployed in writing on the night when he met 
his death, as the pages he had written were 
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on the table in front of where he had been 
sitting. The book he had been using as a 
reference or otherwise was a volume of 
Shakespeare, open at the last scene in 
‘“‘ Hamlet,” a play that he was never weary 
of studying. Near the bottom of the page 
appeared this passage—perhaps the last he 
ever read:— 

“Tf it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be 
not to come, it will be now; if it be not now, 
yet it will come: the readiness is all.’’ 

There was no more for me to do in this 
room, so I passed on to the others. When I 
came to the room containing my late uncle’s 
clothes, and looked them over, I am not 
ashamed to say that my sight soon became 
obscured by tears. Nearly the last garment 
which I had to examine was the coat he had 
worn on the last night of his life. I took it 
reverently from the peg on which it was 
hanging. I have elsewhere stated that it 


was thrown back when he was discovered 
dead; it, therefore, bore no marks of blood. 
I was about to replace it in the wardrobe, 
when my fingers encountered something 
hard, apparently in the inside breast-pocket. 
I thrust my hand into the pocket, and drew 
forth the drop, or pendant of an ear-ring. 


I knew it well; it was one of a pair that I 
had given Laura on her birthday, two years 
before. How could it have got there? I 
was holding it in my hand, wondering, 
and gazing on it in a listless, musing man- 
ner, without connecting it in any way with 
the murder, when suddenly a wild thought 
flashed into my mind. Can Laura be the 
assassin ? and does Ernest know it ? 


CHAPTER V. 


ERNEST SPEAKS AT LAST. 


SANK into a chair, as it were stunned. 

The words, ‘‘ Can Laura be the assas- 

sin ? and does Ernest know it ?’’ seemed to 

keep on repeating themselves in my brain 

with a sort of rhythmical regularity, like the 
ticking of a clock. 

At last, with a great effort, I recovered 
myself sufficiently to reason it out. The 
cause of Ernest’s silence, before so inex- 
plicable, was now made clear. Why had I 
not thought of this before? Such an idea 
had never entered into my imagination. 
The finding of the little piece of gold I held 
in my hand—by itself a mere nothing—had 
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supplied the clew to all that had been so 
unaccountable. 

Laura must have known of the intended 
alteration of the will, and to prevent that 
alteration, killed her uncle before he had 
time to carry out his intention. The pen- 
dant must have become detached from the 


- ear-ring as she bent over him; and his coat 


being open, it fell into his pocket. Ernest 
either saw the deed done, or came upon her 
before she could escape from the room. To 
shield her, he had allowed himself to be 
suspected and arrested; to shield her he 
would go to his trial; and, if convicted, to 
his death. 

No, no; it should not be! He should not 
suffer for her crime! I would prevent it! 
But how could I prevent it? What proof 
had I? Absolutely none! The ear-ring 
drop might have got into the pocket in many 
ways. It might have fallen from her ear at 
some other time, and remained there undis- 
covered. My finding it there was only sig- 
nificant when coupled with Ernest’s con- 
duct; and that conduct only pointed towards 
Laura’s guilt, supposing him to be innocent. 

Perhaps, after all, 1 was wrong, and she 
was no more guilty than Ernest. During 
the four years she had been at the vicarage, 
she had gained the affection of all about her. 
My poor uncle had loved her as dearly as he 
had loved Amy, and she seemed to love him 
equally in return. For the present, I must 
conceal my discovery, and, subduing my 
feelings, meet Laura as usual, until I had 
seen Ernest again. Yes; I must see Ernest 
again at once. I would go to him to-mor- 
row, and, armed with my discovery, en- 
deavor once more to gain the truth from him. 

During the remainder of the day, I kept 
apart -from Laura as far as I could; but, of 
course, I could not entirely avoid meeting 
her; and when in her company, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that I could bring my- 
self to treat her in my accustomed manner; 
indeed, I was not altogether successful in 
my endeavors. Several times I relapsed 
into a fit of thought, and my eyes would in- 
voluntarily turn towards her face; then I 
noticed that she was watching me intently. 
When we parted for the night, she lingered 
behind my mother and Amy, and as soon as 
they were out of hearing, she said, hastily, 
and in a low tone of voice:— 

‘“‘ Harry, your looks and manner have been 
strange to-night; have you discovered any- 
thing fresh ?”’ 
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I knew not how to answer her without 
speaking falsely. Fortunately, she contin- 
ued before I had time to commit myself. 

‘‘T mean,”’ she went on, anything fresh 
against Ernest ? ” 

I could now answer truthfully in the nega- 
tive, and she said no more. 

While she spoke, she looked straight into 
my face. It was far more difficult for me to 
meet her eye, than for her to meet mine. I 
felt that I had much more the appearance of 
a guilty being than she. 

The next morning I stated my intention 
of again visiting Ernest. This caused no 
surprise, as it -was nearly a week since I 
had seen him, and I had, as yet, told him 
nothing of what I had been doing in his 
interest. This time I took no special mes- 
sage from Laura. Both she and Amy sent 
their fondest love, and again expressed their 
ardent wish to see him. 

I found Ernest in no respect altered either 
in appearance or manner. He greeted me 
cordially, and inquired anxiously after Amy 
and Laura. His face wore a sort of faint, 
cynical smile when I related how Laura had 
received his message; and he shook his head 
decisively when I told him how much both 
she and Amy desired to see him. Seeing 
this, I forbore to press him; indeed, I no 
longer wondered at his refusal. 

I then went on to tell him how my time 
had been employed since I saw him last. 
He listened, it seemed to me, with little in- 
terest, as if he had anticipated the result of 
my efforts in his behalf. When, however, I 
spoke of my examination of the room in 
which the murder had taken place, he rested 
his elbows on his knees, and, burying his 
face in his hands, appeared to be much 
moved. But he soon recovered himself, and 
said :— 

‘Harry, you have done wonders. Your 
securing Bob Coveney’s services was a mas- 
ter-stroke, though I fear his evidence will 
avail me little. Anyhow, I thank you both 
heartily for the trouble you have taken.” 

I thought that the time had now come to 
tell him all I had discovered. ; 

‘* Ernest,’’? I said suddenly, and without 
preparing him in any way, “‘ I know who did 
the deed.” 

The effect was electrical. He turned 
ghastly pale, and there was a look of abso- 
lute terror in his eyes as he fixed them on 
me. I thought he would have fainted, 
but he partially regained his composure, 
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though apparently with much difficulty, and 
asked :— 

Who did it ?”’ 

Laura—and you know it! ”’ 

He was evidently prepared for my answer, 
and burst into a hollow and forced laugh. 

** Ridiculous! You have discovered a 
mare’s nest. How did you manage it?” 

*¢ It is no mare’s nest, Ernest, and I must 
beg of you to treat the matter seriously.” 

* Well, well, I will, if I can; but tell me 
how this absurd suspicion entered into your 
mind.”’ 

** Tt is not a suspicion, but a firm convic- 
tion—almest a certainty. Do you know 
this ?” and I showed him the ear-ring drop. 

“Yes; I know it well enough. What of 
it??? 

**T found it’ in the breast-pocket of the 
coat that our poor uncle wore that night.”’ 

“And what of that? What does it 
prove ?” 

** Nothing by itself, I admit; but viewed 
by the light of your conduct—your refusal to 
explain away the evidence against you— 
everything.” 

Nonsense!’ Ernest exclaimed; and 
then, after a short pause, he said, “ You 
have not told any one of this, I trust ?”’ 

** Not as yet; but I must do so.” 

You must not!” he cried, vehemently. 

*T must!” I repeated, with emphasis. 
“IT will not let you suffer for another’s 
crime, if I can prevent it.” 

“You can’t prevent it—at least, not by 
accusing Laura. What evidence have you 
against her? You have admitted that find- 
ing that wretched piece of jewelry is noth- 
ing; and what else can you bring forward 
which would be listened to for one minute 
in a court of justice? You know well 
enough that there is nothing—positively 
nothing! ” 

‘¢ There is one thing that I can do—speak 
to Laura herself, and endeavor to wring a 
confession from her.” 

‘*Tf you don’t promise me not to attempt 
that,’’ he said, passionately, “‘ if you don’t 
promise to keep this suspicion entirely to 
yourself, I declare most solemnly that I will 
plead guilty at my trial.” 

I felt that I was beaten now. I knew 
Ernest too well not to be sure of his carrying 
out his threat. 

‘*Well, I will promise you, Ernest, on one 


condition—that you tell me everything you 


know.”’ 


* 
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** And if I refuse ?” 

‘“‘Tf you refuse, I risk everything, and use 
every means that I can think of to bring the 
crime home to Laura; for I am as firmly 
convinced of her guilt as if I had seen the 
deed done.”’ 
™ Ernest sat for a few minutes in silence, 
and then said:— 

‘“‘ Harry, I trust to your promise, and will 
tell you all 

‘“‘One moment, Ernest,” I interrupted. 
‘“‘ This promise of mine, so far as it relates 
to speaking to Laura herself, holds good 
only until after the trial. You must your- 
self feel the impropriety, the impossibility, 
of allowing her to remain the companion of 
Amy.” 

Although this speech of mine assumed 
Laura’s guilt as a fact, Ernest now made no 
attempt to contradict me. After musing a 
few minutes, he said:— 

“IT must leave this to your discretion, 
Harry. If it be possible in any way to sep- 
arate them without telling her the reason, 
so much the better; all that I demand of you 
is that you will do nothing that will bring 
her within the clutches of the law.” 

Having assented to this, Ernest went on. 

‘* Harry, now I have resolved to speak 
freely to you on the subject, I feel that I 
must make my confession a complete one.”’ 

I must have expressed surprise in my face 
when he said, ‘‘ confession,’’ for he con- 
tinued :— 

*¢T don’t use the word confession in rela- 
tion to the fearful crime with which I am 
charged—thank God! I am entirely guiltless 
of that—but in reference to the course of 
life I led, which indirectly caused the crime 
to be committed.” 

‘Tf it be painful for you to refer to it, 
Ernest, there is no necessity for your doing 
so. I have heard the account from others.” 

‘“*There is a necessity. If the relation 
serve no other purpose, it will, I think, to 
some extent relieve my mind from the load 
which presses on it. What strange infatua- 
tion could have induced me to commence 
that course of life, I cannot tell; but, once 
begun, the downward progress was easy. 
Solitude was distasteful to me; so, failing 
your society, I sought that of those about 
me. Some of them possessed means far be- 
yond mine, and a false pride prevented me 
from allowing my inferiority in that respect 
to appear. Thus I was led into expenses I 
could ill afford. Then I accompanied them 


to billiard-rooms, and soon began to take an 
interest in the game. I seldom took a cue 
myself; but I was induced to bet—and soon 
to bet heavily. When we met at the rooms 
of my fellow-students, cards would be intro- 
duced. At first, I would play for small 
sums only; but the demon of gambling soon 
got possession of me, and the stakes were 
increased. How our uncle became acquaint- 
ed with my course of life, I know not. Do 
you?” 

I shook my head, and Ernest contin- 
ued :—- 

‘* Well, it matters little how he became 
acquainted with it; he did, and the knowl- 
edge brought him to London. Never shall 
I forget our interview! Though he spoke 
with the utmost severity of the sins I had 
committed, he had not one harsh word for 
me. I had no hesitation in giving him the 
solemn promise he required—that I would 
at once renounce my bad associates, and 
never bet nor touch cardsagain. He warned 
me plainly that if my faults were repeated, I 
should meet with very different treatment 
from him, for he would then know that I 
erred knowingly and willfully, and should 
consider me no longer fit to have help from 
him, or to become Laura’s husband. He 
gave me money to pay every debt 1 owed; 
and I paid them all with the exception of the 
bill for twenty-five pounds held by Pollitt, 
and I reserved the cash to take that up when 
it became due. Would that, instead of do- 
ing so, I had paid it at once! 

‘* More than a month passed away, and 
during that time my word had been kept. I 
spent several evenings with some of my 
fellow-students; but if card-playing took 
place, I was a looker-on only. One night, a 
young man named Temple, from whom I 
had formerly won a few pounds, was a mem- 
ber of our party. He now requested me to 
give him his revenge. I refused, and frank- 
ly stated my reason for doing so; nor could 
all the jeers and laughter of my companions 
move me; till, at last, Temple accused me 
of dishonorable conduct in winning his 
money and then denying him the chance of 
winning it back again. This taunt was 
more than I could bear, and I sat down to 
play. Had you been present, had Felton or 
any one supported me, I believe I should 
have resisted even then; but there was no 
hand held out to save me. 

‘* Well, I lost; and, to retrieve my losses, 
played on. I drank, too, in the vain endeayv- 
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or to drown remorse; and when I rose from 
the table, I had little left of the twenty-five 
pounds. I passed the night in agony; sleep 
refused to come tome. I had no means of 
meeting the bill; there was no alternative 
but to go to Bushford and throw myself on 
my uncle’s mercy. This I did. As he 
listened to me, his face wore the sternest 
look I had ever seen there. I had broken 
my word; he would not break his. The bill 
should be taken up: he would pay for my 
absolute necessaries until I had passed my 
examination, and would let me have the 
means of starting in my profession—that 
was all. LauralI must see no more; nor 
must I attempt to correspond with her; and 
that portion of his will relating to me would 
be altered at once. 

‘‘The effects of the drink I had taken on 
the previous evening, and the sleepless night 
I had spent, had scarcely left me. My hasty 
temper was in no state to bear with his 
reproaches. I answered him in terms which 
will cause me poignant regret as long as I 
live, and left the house. 

‘‘ Long before I reached London, the reac- 
tion came; I must see him at once, and beg 
him to pardon the hasty words which I had 
uttered, if he would pardon nothing else. 
Shame, however, would not permit me to 
seek him when there was a certainty of 
meeting Laura and Amy, both of whom had 
witnessed our parting. I determined, there- 
fore, to go to him at night, when I knew he 
would be alone in the library. There was 
no suitable train to Bushford Station, so I 
went on to Briarly. I had no settled idea as 
to my return; I knew there was no train 
back either from Briarly or Bushford, and I 
also knew at what hour the mail left Camel- 
ton; but, in the state my mind was in, it 
never once occurred to me that I should not 
have time to catch it; in short, I gave no 
thought to the matter. 

“I walked rapidly from Briarly to the 
vicarage; and, passing quietly through the 
churchyard and garden, gained the library 
window, which was partly open. I was 
about to enter, when I saw the door open, 
and Laura glide rather than walk into the 
room. She wore the Indian dressing-gown 
we both know so well, and her long, dark 
hair was hanging down her back. Softly 
she approached our uncle, who, unconscious 
of her presence, wrote on. Just as she 
reached the back of his chair, he placed his 
pen on the table, and, looking up, perceived 


her; then, swift as lightning, I saw her lean 
over his shoulder—her arm was raised— 
there was a gleam of steel in the lamp-light, 
and—— 

‘‘As though the blow had fallen on my- 
self, I staggered back, supporting myself 
against the window-frame, paralyzed in every 
sense. I could not have remained so many 
seconds; but when I recovered the power of 
thought and volition, Laura was gone and 
the door closed. I rushed to our dear 
uncle’s side, and what a sight met my view! 
My surgical knowledge told me at once that 
all human aid was useless, and that he had 
but a few minutes to live. I threw myself 
on my knees before him, and seizing his 
hand, passionately entreated him to pardon 
me. I saw that he understood me; but the 
power of speech was gone. I begged of him 
to press my hand in token of his forgiveness. 
There was a slight pressure—I trust in 
Heaven it was a voluntary one—and—all 
was over. And now, what was to be done ? 
My poor uncle was past all help. I could 
not alarm the house and accuse Laura. No, 
no! guilty as she was, she must be saved at 
all cost! 

‘**T quitted the room, closing the window 
after me, and rushed on across the field to 
Camelton. I never paused to think that I 
could not reach the station in time; I never 
thought of the blood on my coat; the only 
idea I had was that I must get back to Lon- 
don. Had I missed the train, I should have 
walked the whole distance; but the train 
stopped at the platform almost at the same 
time that I reached it. It was not until 
afterwards that I knew it must have been, 
at least, half an hour late. I found an 
empty compartment, and so got back to my 
lodgings. Utterly worn out in mind and 
body, I succeeded in obtaining a few hours’ 
sleep—such sleep as it was. 

‘Karly the next morning I went out. I 
feared to remain at home, for I knew that I 
should be summoned to the vicarage, and I 
dared not go there to meet Laura—at least 
till I heard the result of the investigation 
that must take place. The same reason 
kept me from the hospital, so I walked about 
during the whole day. Of where I went, I 
have no recollection; I only know that I 
walked—walked mechanically. I bought an 
evening paper; it gave an account of the 
discovery of the body, but said nothing about 
any one being suspected of the-perpetration 
of the crime. 
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“At first, it was my intention not to re- 
turn to my lodgings till I had learned more; 
but afterwards, I thought I had better go 
back. A telegraphic message from Bush- 
ford was there, as I had expected. It had 
come soon after I went out in the morning. 
Should I go? No; I could not meet Laura. 
Yet, what excuse could I offer for not go- 
ing? All choice was shortly taken from me 
by the arrival of the police and my arrest. 
I had not expected this, and yet I was not 
surprised, nor did I regret it. I felt it as a 
relief from my embarrassment, if only a 
temporary one. I could now refuse to see 
Laura, without casting suspicion on her. 
Now, Harry, that you know all, can you 
blame me for keeping silent? I could not 
explain away the evidence against me with- 
out telling the whole truth, and telling the 
truth would be accusing Laura.”’ 

‘“‘No, Ernest; I cannot blame you for 
keeping silent hitherto; but I do blame you 
for forcing me to keep silent. The doer of 
such a foul deed as that should not be per- 
mitted to escape from just punishment.”’ 

“If you were in my place, and it were 
Amy who had done it, would you not suffer 
her to escape ? ” 

‘*It is utterly impossible for me to imagine 
Amy doing such a deed.” 

**So I should have said of Laura, had not 
my own eyes beheld her do it.”’ 

*¢ You surely do not love her still ?”’ 

Love her!’ heanswered. ‘I could not 
bear to speak to her or to touch her. I 
should loathe the very sight of her. And 
yet, if I could give my life ten times over to 
save hers, I would do it. Now, tell me, 
Harry, do I love her still? for I cannot tell 
myself.”’ 

‘*¢ Your question is one that is beyond my 
power to answer, Ernest; but this I know, 
she can love you but little to allow you to 
suffer for and bear the odium of hér crime.” 

“‘T have thought of that; but, after all, 
she is only a weak woman; and, perhaps, 
she is waiting the result of the trial.”’ 

‘** And if, after the trial, supposing you to 
be convicted, she should confess, you will 
surely not sacrifice yourself by declaring her 
statement false ?”’ 

‘¢ We will speak of that when the time 
comes, should it ever come.”’ 

*“ And till then, must she remain with 
Amy ? ” 

**Tt can’t be helped. I like it as little as 
you do, but I see no alternative. After- 
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_ever.”’ 


wards—however it may go with me—at any 
cost she must be separated from us all for- 


I saw plainly that I should gain no fur- 
ther concession from him, so prepared to 
leave him. 

As we parted, he wrung my hand and 
said :— 

“Harry, I shall be calmer and more re- 
signed, now I have confided in you. I 
longed to do so before, but I was afraid. In 
the old days, my heart was always open to 
you, and it shall be now—till the end.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TRIAL, 


ee day appointed for Ernest’s trial drew 
near. Nothing more had transpired 
that could in any way influence the result. 
I had seen Ernest several times. Our con- 
versation no longer took the form of argu- 
ment—indeed, Laura’s name was seldom 
mentioned by either of us—we had settled 
that nothing was to be done as regards her 
until after the trial; and, by a sort of tacit 
agreement, the subject was put on one side 
till that time should come, though it was 
never absent from my thoughts, nor, I 
think, from Ernest’s. How could it be? 

The removal to London had taken place, 
and the new vicar occupied the vicarage. 
He retained all my uncle’s old servants. 
Lena, Laura’s maid, was the only member 
of the household who had accompanied the 
girls to their new abode. 

I could not avoid calling to see my mother 
and the girls once every day; but I made 
my visits short as I consistently could, for I 
was utterly unable to appear unembarrassed 
and at ease in Laura’s presence. Both my 
mother and Amy observed the coldness with 
which I treated her, and spoke to me on the 
subject. I could only assert that my altered 
behavior to her, if it was altered, was unin- 
tentional, which was, indeed, the truth, for 
I strove hard to treat her in my accustomed 
manner. But how could I, oh, how could 
I? knowing that my poor uncle’s blood 
stained her hand. 

And yet, sometimes, I almost pitied her; 
for what must her sufferings be! what the 
torments of her mind! It was for Ernest’s 
sake she had become a murderess; her love 
for him had prompted her to the fearful act; 
and what were the consequences? She had 
sent him to a prison, to the felon’s dock, 


probably to a felon’s death—unless she were 
to save him by confessing all and taking his 
place. Would she do so? Would she— 
when she found all other means had been 
tried in vain—would she save him, and, at 
the same time, make the only possible atone- 
ment for her crime? Who could tell? Her 
thoughts were inscrutable; the fixed expres- 
sion of her face gave no clew to the work- 
ings of her mind, except that her sufferings 
were great—that could be plainly seen. 

I accounted for the scanty time I devoted 
to them all by saying I was busily at work 
for Ernest. This was scarcely true, but I 
knew not what other excuse tomake. Alas! 
there was little work that I could do for him 
now. I had renewed my entreaties that he 
would let me retain some eminent counsel to 
defend him; but he would not entertain the 
idea for a moment. He declared that no 
one would conduct his case better than I 
should; that if there were a possibility of 
gaining a verdict of acquittal, I should gain 
it. 

As the day came nearer and nearer, I 
sometimes felt that I could not goon. Then 
I would nerve myself with the thought that 
I was best acquainted with every detail, that 
I alone knew the truth, that I should have 
my whole heart in the work, and that the 
result was in the hands of God, who surely 
would not let the innocent suffer through 
any fault of mine. 

The day looked forward to with such pain- 
ful suspense at length came. On the previ- 
ous evening we had all removed to Gold- 
stone. Sir Robert and Bob Coveney were 
both there; and to their care I consigned 
my mother and the girls for the day. 
Laura and Amy had expressed a strong 
desire to be present during the trial; but I 
decidedly objected. I told them that, having 
to appear as witnesses—being the last per- 
sons who saw our poor uncle alive—they 
could not be in the court until called. Lalso 
pointed out that, should their emotion over- 
come them, Ernest would be unnerved, and 
my attention taken from my task. This last 
consideration decided them, and my persua- 
sion prevailed. 

When I took my place, I glanced round 
the court, and saw that it was crowded in 
every part. In the portion alloted to the 
general public, I noticed many familiar 
faces, residents in Bushford and its vicinity. 
My entrance caused a slight stir and whis- 
pering among them, for it was well known 
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in what relationship I stood both to the 
murdered vicar and the accused. One gen- 
tleman who was seated on the bench got up 
and spoke to the judge, who glanced toward 
me with seeming interest. 

I knew the judge well, both by sight and 
reputation. No juster man ever graced his 
high position. He was considerably ad- 
vanced in years; but age, while it had 
enhanced the dignity of his bearing, for 
which he had always been celebrated, had 
in no way dimmed the brightness of his in- 
tellect. His well-known courtesy to the Bar 
assured me that I should meet with every 
consideration at his hands. 

Several of the barristers present knew me, 
and among them the prosecuting counsel, 
who shook my hand, and said:— 

‘*] am sorry, Mr. Devon, that you have 
not a stronger case for your maiden effort, 
and I also regret that I am opposed to you.” 

His kind manner went far towards putting 
me at my ease, and I now felt no more ner- 
vousness than was inseparable from the 
occasion. 

After the jury had been sworn, Ernest 
was placed in the dock. All his former 
carelessness of apparel and manner was 
gone. He was well, but plainly dressed in 
black, and his manner was calm and collect- 
ed. His face, though pale, showed not the 
slightest trace of anxiety or fear. The 
judge’s piercing eyes were fixed on him; but 
he met them firmly and without a quiver, as 
he pleaded “* Not guilty” in a clear voice to 
the indictment. 

The counsel for the Crown now rose to 
make his opening statement. After having 
paid a high tribute to the many virtues of 
my poor uncle, he proceeded to lay the whole 
history of the case before the court in a clear 
and lucid manner. There was no straining 
of the evidence, to make it tell unduly 
against Ernest; but, on the other hand, no 
circumstance, however trivial, that pointed 
to him as the murderer, was omitted. He 
concluded by saying:— 

‘*T know not what defence the prisoner, 
through his counsel, will offer, for as yet he 
has made no attempt to explain the numer- 
ous incidents which @rray themselves so 
strikingly against him; but whatever that 
defence may be, I trust you will allow it full 
weight in your deliberations; and, if you 
find it sufficiently powerful to warrant you 
in finding a verdict of not guilty, no one will 
rejoice more sincerely than I shall; but if, 
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on the other hand, you feel no reasonable 
doubt of the prisoner’s guilt, no thought of 
the inevitable consequences to him must 
deter you from recording one of guilty, for a 
more atrocious crime has never stained the 
annals of our courts.”’ 

The witnesses were called almost in the 
same order as the events happened of which 
they had to speak. I did not cross-examine 
the first of these witnesses, for I knew 
there was nothing to be elicited in Ernest’s 
favor. 

The prosecuting counsel now rose, and 
said:— 

‘*My lord, as I stated in my opening 
address, the two persons who last saw the 
murdered man alive were his nieces, Miss 
Amy Carlton, sister to the prisoner, and 
Miss Laura Cleveland, his cousin. Now, as 
these young ladies were present together at 
the time, I ought, perhaps, to have them 
both in the witness-box, but I think it will 
be sufficient to cail only one of them. I am 
led to adopt this course by having been in- 
formed that Miss Carlton is possessed of 
great sensitiveness and tenderness of feel- 
ing, and I think it would be cruel to place 
her in such a trying position, if her evidence 
can be dispensed with. It may be said that 
this applies equally to Miss Cleveland; but, 
if I am rightly instructed, she is of much 
firmer disposition, and has greater control 
over her emotions. I will, therefore, with 
your permission, call Miss Cleveland only.’’ 

The judge having bowed his assent, Laura 
was called, and entered the box. 

Ernest had hitherto faced the witnesses, 
and listened attentively and quietly to their 
evidence; but the instant Laura’s name was 
called, he turned abruptly away so that he 
should not see her; and when she spoke, I 
saw a look of .intense agony come into his 
face, and his hand spasmodically close on the 
front of the box. 

Laura glanced towards him, and for a 
moment I thought she would have given’ 
way; then she drew herself up to her full 
height, her brow contracted, her lips com- 
pressed, to all outward appearance perfectly 
calm and collected. 

But few questions’were asked her. Her 
answers were given in a low and distinct 
tone of voice, which must have been audible 
in the remotest corner of the court. She 
and Amy had parted from their uncle in the 
library; she was the last to kiss him and say 
good-night. He was then sitting in the 
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chair in which he was afterwards found 
dead. 

‘‘And you never saw him again alive ?” 

As this question was asked, I fixed my 
eyes on her face. Would she add perjury to 
her other crime ? There was no change in 
the expression of her features, and the an- 
swer came without the slightest hesitation, 
in the same firm, clear voice:— 

Never! 

Then, after telling of the finding of the 
body and sending for the surgeon and police, 
she left the box, and leaning on the arm of 
Sir Robert Coveney, quitted the court. 

It will be observed that nothing was said 
of her uncle’s words to her after Ernest had 
been to the vicarage in the morning, when 
he told her that Ernest was no longer worthy 
of her love, and that she must think of him 
no more. This had not become known be- 
yond our own circle. 

The railway porter from Briarly Station 
came next. When his evidence in chief 
was finished, I rose to cross-examine. 

‘* How many times in your life have you 
seen Mr. Ernest Carlton ? ”’ 

**Oh, a good many times.”’ 

* That won’t do, sir. Now, on your oath, 
have you seen him half a dozen times ?” 

No answer. 

‘** Will you swear that you have seen him 
four times ?—three ? ”’ 

“Yes; I must have seen him three 
times.”’ 

‘*And how long ugo was that ?” 

Again no answer. 

“* Be careful, now. Have you seen him 
within six months ?” 

** T can’t say.”’ 

‘Ts the Briarly platform well lighted ? ” 

_ Pretty well?” 

Gas or oil?” 

“ Oil.’’ 

‘* How many lamps ?”’ 

‘¢ Four on the down platform.” 

‘“‘ You admit that you have not seen Mr. 
Ernest Carlton more that three times in 
your life, and you can’t say that you have 
seen him at all within the last six months. 
Will you now venture to declare on your 
oath that the gentleman you saw by the dim 
light of an oil-lamp on the night of the mur- 
der was really the prisoner ?”’ 

The man looked at Ernest, then at the 
judge, then at the ceiling, then scratched his 
head, and shouted:— 

No, I won’t!”’ 


|| 
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The counsel for the Crown, seeing that he 
was thoroughly confused, forbore to re- 
examine, and ordered him to stand down. 

I had gained one point at least. 

The Camelton porters came next. They 
were more easily dealt with. Even in their 
evidence in chief they did not pretend to 
swear positively to Ernest; and, under my 
questioning, utterly broke down. The gen- 
tleman who went by the mail that night 
might have been anyone. 

The next witness was Sergeant Mellish, 
and we know his story already. In cross- 
examination he admitted that, although the 
boots in question fitted the footprints, there 
was nothing peculiar about them, and that 
probably hundreds, or even thousands, of 
boots of the same size and make were to be 
found in England. He also allowed that the 
kind of mud on them did not necessarily 
come from Bushford; the rain having been 
general, it might have been acquired any- 
where within fifty miles or so of London. 

Now, Sergeant Mellish,’’ I continued, 
‘did you make any inquiries, or search in 
any way for a clew that might have fixed the 
guilt on any other person or persons ? ”’ 

‘* There was no call for me to do that, sir, 
when the evidence was so clear against the 
prisoner.” 

‘That is for the jury to determine, and 
not for you. You will please to refrain 
from giving your opinion, and confine your- 
self to answering my questions. Is it a fact 
that you made no investigation whatever in 
any other direction ?” 

‘*¢ That is so, sir.” 

‘*Then, for anything you know to the con- 
trary, the weapon with which the deed was 
done, and, perhaps, other things tending to 
criminate some individual other than the 
prisoner, might have been discovered even 
in the house itself ?”’ 

** Well, sir, I don’t think ”—— 

‘Never mind what you think. Is that a 
fact? 

‘* Well, sir, I can’t deny it.’’ 

“Thank you. That will do.” 

The sergeant retired, somewhat discdm- 
fited. 

The evidence of Ernest’s landlady closed 
the case for the prosecution; and the time 
had now come for me to open the defence. 

It was with considerable trepidation that I 
commenced speaking. The first part of my 
address was confined to the facts that I in- 
tended to prove, and those which I had 


elicited in my cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses for the Crown. I referred to the 
indecision of the railway porters as to 
Ernest’s identity with the individual they 
had seen at their respective stations. I told 
how I should prove, by the evidence of Bob 
Coveney, that it was next to impossible for 
Ernest to have accomplished the distance 
from Briarly to Camelton, by way of the 
vicarage, in time for the mail-train to Lon- 
don; and that fact being admitted, I argued 
that the evidence of the footmarks went for 
nothing. Then I contended that the blood- 
stains appearing on the sleeve of Ernest’s 
coat were a most insignificant circumstance 
in the case of a medical student, who might 
easily have acquired them while engaged in 
assisting at some operation at the hospital. 
I spoke as to the improbability of one of 
Ernest’s disposition returning te Bushford 
with the deliberate purpose of committing 
such a fearful deed. Had it been done in 
the heat of passion, it would have been dif- 
ferent. I cited all the cases I could call to 
mind where innocent persons had been con- 
victed and executed on circumstantial evi- 
dence much stronger than that adduced on 
the present occasion. 

What more I said it is impossible for me 
to recall. I only know that, as I went on, I 
found that the “eloquence which comes 
when speaking from the heart,’’ did not fail 
me. I lost all sense of hesitation and ner- 

vousness; I thought only of Ernest and his 
cause; I saw only the judge and the jury 
who were to decide his fate. 

When I sat down there ran through the 
court a loud murmur of sympathy—almost 
of applause, which the officials made no at- 
tempt to suppress. 

My only witness was Bob Coveney, with 
the nature of whose evidence the reader is 
well acquainted. He gave it with decision, 
and was not cross-examined. 

The counsel for the Crown rose. 

‘* Recall Charles Felton.” 

Felton, Ernest’s fellow-student, again en- 
tered the witness-box. 

** Is it the custom of you students to keep 
at the hospital garments to wear when 
assisting at any operation in which blood has 
to be shed ?” 

Yes; that is our custom.” 

** Do you know, of your own knowledge, 
whether the prisoner was in the habit of 
changing his coat on such occasions ? ”’ 

‘¢ He invariably did so.”’ 
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‘Thank you, Mr. Felton, that will do. 
Recall George Bull.” 

This was one of the Camelton porters. 
My heart sank within me when he appeared 
in the box. I knew well what his evidence 
would be. 

Was the up-mail correct to its time at 
Camelton on the night of the seventeenth of 
September—or rather the morning of the 
eighteenth ?”’ 

** No, sir; it was half an hour late. 

*¢ Are you sure of this ?”’ 

*¢ Quite sure. It is very unusual for it to 
be more than five minutes late. I said to 
my mate how lucky it was for the gent, as 
he only came up a minute or two before.” 

The other porter corroborated his evidence. 

The counsel’s speech in the reply to the 
defence was not along one. He said:— 

“‘ Gentlemen of the jury, the witnesses I 
have recalled have utterly demolished the 
only portions of the defence that was at all 
worthy of your attention. I have conclu- 
sively shown that the blood-stains on the 
prisoner’s coat could not have come from 
the hospital, and he has made no attempt to 
account for them in any other way. The 
railway porters have proved beyond doubt 
that the mail-train was half an hour late in 
starting from Camelton, and therefore the 
evidence of the prisoner’s own witness—his 
only witness—clearly shows that he had 
ample time to catch it. The hesitation of 
the porters to swear positively to the prison- 
er’s identity proves them to be honest wit- 
nesses; and remember they all three spoke 
of his likeness to the man they saw, the one 
from Briarly being all but certain. No 
doubt there are plenty of boots similar to the 
prisoner’s to be found, but the fact remains 
that his boots fitted the marks spoken of by 
Sergeant Mellish. That officer is, perhaps, 
censurable for not making his researches 
more general, but that in no way shakes the 
evidence against the prisoner. With the 
innocent persons who have been at various 
times condemned on circumstantial evi- 
dence, you have nothing to do; you have 
only to decide whether the evidence in the 
present case has proved the prisoner’s guilt 
to your satisfaction. You must not look at 
each of the circumstances brought against 
him by itself, but at all those circumstances 
combined; and, in doing so, you must recol- 
lect that he has given no explanation of his 
movements on that night. Surely, if he 
‘was not at the Bushford vicarage, he would 


have had no difficulty in bringing witnesses 
to tell us where he was and what he was 
doing. I venture to think, gentlemen, that, 
considering all this, you will find it impossi- 
ble, consistently with your oaths, to return 
any other verdict than that of guilty.” 

The summing-up of the judge was marked 


by the fairness for which he was renowned. . 


In his analysis of the evidence he omitted 
no point, however slight, that told either 
against or for Ernest. How few there were 
of the latter! He concluded by saying:— 

** Gentlemen, I regret that it is my painful 
duty to tell you that you must entirely disre- 
gard the eloquent pleading of the prisoner’s 
counsel, so far as it was pleading only; you 
must utterly dismiss sentiment from your 
minds, and give your verdict solely on the 
evidence before you. At the same time, 
you will give due attention to the theories 
that have been advanced in the prisoner’s 
favor. If you have a reasonable doubt as to 
the prisoner’s guilt, you will give him the 
benefit of that doubt. It is not sufficient for 
you to say to yourselves that it is not abso- 
lutely certain he did the deed—it is seldom 
in such cases that absolute certainty is at- 
tainable—but you must have a strong feel- 
ing that the evidence has not been so con- 
vincing as to warrant you in convicting him. 
You will recollect that the sentence to be 
passed on him, if found guilty, will not be 
yours or mine, but the law’s. You have 
only to give that verdict which your con- 
sciences tell you is the correct one. You 
will now, gentlemen, retire to deliberate, 
and may God guide you to a righteous con- 
clusion.”’ 

The jury retired; the judge left the bench, 
and Ernest was removed from the dock. 

Half an hour elapsed—it seemed to me an 
age—the jury returned to the box; Ernest 
was brought back, and the judge resumed 
his seat. A silence as of death reigned in 
the court. I scarcely heeded the usual ques- 
tions to the jury; although I had.no hope, I 
waited in painful suspense for the verdict. 
It came at last, striking like a knell on my 
Guilty!’’ 

I looked at Ernest. His face changed not 
in the least, nor did it during the passing of 
the sentence; and when the last dreadful 
words had been spoken, he bowed to the 
judge, who was almost overcome with emo- 
tion, and walked from the dock, to all ap- 
pearance as calm and composed as he had 
ever been in his life. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE RETURN OF FROST. 


BY A. H. BALDWIN. 


HE red leaves from the maples fall; the elms are brown and sere; 
The rime-tipped grass-blades once again proclaim the waning year. 
Mute are the blackbird and the thrush’; the mockingbird hath fled; 
Sole minstrel left, the redbreast sings upon a branch o’erhead. 


Dead are the flowers. The queenly rose hath vacant left her throne; 
The gorgeous chrysanthemums are blooming all alone,— 
Bright glow their starry diadems of crimson and of gold, 

' And warn us that the dying year its tale hath all but told. 


The nights are lengthening apace, the days though bright are brief, 
And soft and mellow sunshine marks the falling of the leaf; 

Yet frosty grows the air at eve; and, with regretful sigh 

For summer pleasures past and gone, we own the winter nigh. 


The pearly frost-beads, sparkling bright, bedeck the cottage eaves, 
And in a glittering network wrap the few remaining leaves. 

With scarlet hips the hedge-rows glow adown the winding lane; 
The happy Yule-tide is at hand, since frost hath come again! 


RICHMOND AT THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR. 


BY A SOUTHERNER. 


ICHMOND was full of strangers. Men 
were coming from all parts of the 
State and country, some from curiosity, and 
some on business. A fewytroops had ar- 
rived from the South, and others were com- 
ing in every day. Some had been sent to 
Norfolk, some to Aquia Creek, and some to 
Harper’s Ferry. On the afternoon of my 
arrival, a company of the Howitzer Battal- 
lion, composed of the elite of the young men 
of the city, under the command of Captain 
Brown, was sent te Gloucester Point, oppo- 
site Yorktown, for the purpose of erecting 
fortifications there. “This company fired the 
first shot in Virginia, a few days later. 
Singularly enough, the engagement was 
with the United States steam-tug ‘‘ Yan- 
kee,” just where the Revolution ended. 

The city was full of excitement, and the 
constant arrival of troops from the South 
and different parts of the State augmented 
this feeling. The greatest enthusiasm was 
manifested everywhere, and the soldiers 
lived in clover. A man in uniform was a 
welcome guest in all houses; and it was not 


a rare occurrence for a soldier, in passing 
along the street, to be hailed by the owner 
of some princely mansion, and invited to 
partake of its hospitality. Nothing was left 
undone that could, in the least, contribute to 
their pleasure or comfort. 

As fast as the troops arrived in Richmond, 
they were sent to camps of instruction. 
The Virginia troops, or, rather, the infantry, 
were sent to the New Fair Grounds, where 
a camp of instruction was organized under 
the name of Camp Lee, in honor of the 
newly appointed chief of the State troops. 
The. command was at first conferred upon 
Colonel T. J. Jackson, of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. He remained there only a 
short time, when he was sent to Harper’s 
Ferry. He was succeeded by Colonel Wil- 
liam Gilham, also of the Institute. An 
artillery camp of instruction was established 
at the Richmond College, not far from 
Camp Lee, and the command bestowed 
upon Colonel John Bankhead Magruder, 
formerly a distinguished officer of the United 
States army. 
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The governor of the State, at an early 
day, ordered the cadets of the Military Insti- 
tute to Richmond, for the purpose of in- 
structing the raw troops. They performed 
this service admirably, though to the intense 
disgust of the troops, who declared that 
they had volunteered to fight, and not to 
drill. When the troops took the field, many 
of the cadets accepted positions with them, 
and went into service at once. Among 
these was one who, had he lived long 
enough, would have reflected great brillian- 
cy upon his profession. He was appointed 
to instruct Courtney’s battery, and left 
Richmond as its junior second lieutenant. 
When he was mortally wounded at Gettys- 
burg, he held the high position of major of 
artillery, although not twenty years old. I 
refer to Major J. W. Latimer, or, as he was 
called, “‘ the Boy Major.”’ 

The troops from the South were sent into 
camp at various places. Temporary shelters 


were thrown up at Howard’s Grove, and the 
neighboring hills were white with tents. 
The old Fair Grounds, the grove back of the 
reservoir, and the fields around Camp Lee 
were also given tothem. These camps were 
thronged with ladies in the afternoon, after 


the heat of the day had worn off. 

While in Richmond I strolled frequently 
to the ‘ Rockets,’’ as the landing-place of 
the city is called. A species of impromptu 
navy yard had been established here, for the 
purpose of converting into men-of-war the 
steamships Yorktown” and James- 
town,” and two steam-tugs, one of which 
was afterwards known as ‘*The Teazer.”’ 
The vessels, after their reconstruction, were 
objects of great interest to the citizens, and 
were visited daily by large numbers of them. 

The command of the State forces had 
been conferred upon Colonel Robert E. Lee, 
who had resigned his commission in the 
Federal army, and had been made a major- 
general by Virginia. I frequently saw Gen- 
eral Lee, while in Richmond, and, I confess, 
I was never weary of looking at him. I 
have never seen a more fascinating man. 
He was so finely proportioned, and so grace- 
ful in his movements, that walking seemed 
to be no exertion tohim. His features were 
noble and commanding, and his glance quick 
and penetrating. His manner was quiet, 
modest, self-possessed. It always 
seemed to me to merit the expression of 
“antique heroism,’ applied to him by some 
foreign writer. 
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One night I was sitting in Capitol Square, 
with a friend from the North, when we no- 
ticed a light in General Lee’s office, which 
was in the custom house, in the apartment 
afterwards occupied by President Davis’s 
private secretary. We at one moved oppo- 
site the window. There we could see Gen- 
eral Lee and several officers bending over a 
large map. The general was pointing out 
places on it, and the others were looking on 
with the greatest attention. This little 
scene was full of interest to us, and we 
watched it for a long time. 

I chanced to be sitting in the office of a 
distinguished member of the Richmond bar, 
one morning, when a couple of strangers 
entered, and began to examine the rooms, 
which, together with the entire building, 
were afterwards occupied by the government 
officials. One was a short, fat man, witha 
neatly-trimmed beard and moustache, a 
white vest, an enormous gold watch-chain, 
a very red face, with a keen, sharp expres- 
sion, and with an excellent cigar between 
his lips. He at once called to my mind 
Bulwer’s inimitable character of Baron 
Levy, in ‘‘ My Novel,” only he was a trifle 
fussier than that famous individual. When 
he went away, I learned that he was Mr. 
Benjamin, the Attorney General, afterwards 
Secretary of War, and still later, Secretary 
of State. 

On the twenty-ninth of May, President 
Davis and the other Confederate officials 
arrived in Richmond. The government was 
then formally transferred to Virginia, and 
with it came an immense host of hangers- 
on. The president and secretaries were, at 
first, quartered at the Spottswood Hotel, 
until other arrangments could be made. The 
Mechanics’ Institute was taken for the war 
and navy departments, Goddin’s Hall for the 
general post-office and department of jus- 
tice, and the custom house for the execu- 
tive, state, and treasury departments. 

The city council of Richmond appropriated 
a large sum to purchase a residence for the 
president, to be presented to the government 
as the gift of the city. The house was 
bought and paid for, but the government 
refused to accept it as a gift, and refunded 
the money paid by the city. The house 
stood at the extreme end of Twelfth and 
Clay Streets, and was in a very retired 
neighborhood. Singularly enough, it was 
once the temporary residence of General 
Scott. 
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In May I first met Colonel Magruder. I 
saw him at his rooms, where he was kicking 
up a regular “‘ hullabaloo,’’ about a missing 
sword. He was about to start to assume the 
command of the forces on the Peninsula—a 
position for which he was admirably suited. 
Everything was in confusion, articles of 
furniture, trunks, and wearing apparel lying 
scattered about the room. 

The colonel wore an undress artillery 
jacket, richly trimmed, and with shoulder- 
knots, full trowsers, patent-leather boots, 
and a jaunty French cap. These set off his 
splendid figure admirably, and he looked the 
very beau ideal of a soldier. His dress was 
conspicuous, but not foppish. His skillful 
defence of the Peninsula, and the idolatrous 
love which his men bore him, an affection 
they never lost, all proclaimed him a true 
soldier. 

The celonel spoke very quickly, and with 
a perceptible lisp; and there was a frankness 
and sincerity in his manner that at once won 
all hearts. He left Richmond a colonel. 
When I saw him a year afterwards, he was 
a major-general, commanding the army of 
the Peninsula. 

On the same day, I visited the camp of 
the Richmond Howitzers, on Chimborazo 
Heights. During my visit, I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing one of their admirable 
drills. One thing that surprised me through- 
out the war, was the great skill and profi- 
ciency exhibited by volunteer artillerists. 
There were many batteries in both armies 
that could compare favorably with any artil- 
lerists in the world. The Howitzers dis- 
played, from the first, a kind of natural 
proficiency in their profession. They had 
four pieces in the battle of Bethel (the only 
artillery present), and handled their guns so 
well that the Federals declared they had 
twenty pieces engaged. 

Major Randolph, the commander of the 
corps, was strict in his discipline—a rare 
thing in the southern army—and enjoyed 
the highest confidence of his men. His rise 
was rapid and remarkable. At the com- 
mencement of hostilities he was captain. 
He passed through all the grades up to the 
rank of brigadier-general. In the spring of 
1862, he was made secretary of war, and 
was the most efficient officer that ever held 
that position. He was tall and gaunt, and 
with a sickly look, caused by feeble health. 
His face was thoughtful and energetic. He 
was, in fact, strikingly like his grandfather, 
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Thomas Jefferson. He was regarded, pre- 
vious to the war, as the ablest lawyer in 
Virginia. He was driven from the post of 
secretary of war by the tyranny of Mr. 
Davis, and his loss was keenly felt by the 
South. 

Shortly after my arrival in Richmond, the 
celebrated Zouave corps of Colonel Cossens 
reached the city from Pensacola, where 
they had been in service. Nearly all of the 
officers were Frenchmen, and the men were 
representatives of every nation in Christen- 
dom. They had been taken from the pur- 
lieus of New Orleans, chosen simply for 
their fighting qualities, and a more reckless, 
desperate set cannot be imagined. They 
were uniformed as French chassewrs, and 
presented a unique and picturesque appear- 
ance. When they reached Richmond they 
were nearly all drunk, and their officers 
were literally worn out by their exertions to 
control them. Eight of them had been shot 
for mutiny between Pensacola and Rich- 
mond. They were immediately marched to 
a tobacco factory near the river, and placed 
under a strong guard. When I saw them, 
they were perched in the windows and on 
the roof, giving the building quite a novel 
appearance. 

During their stay in Richmond they com- 
mitted many acts of lawlessness, and were 
generally regarded by the citizens as objects 
of dread, rather than as protectors. They 
remained in the city only a short time, and 
were at last sent to General Magruder. Af- 
ter their appearance in the Peninsula, they 
committed so many acts of lawlessness, such 
as shooting cattle and hogs, stealing poultry 
and provisions, that General Magruder had 
to resort to strong measures with them. He 
had them drawn up, without arms, in the 
presence of a strong detachment of infantry 
and artillery. Riding up to them, he made 
them a speech, in which he denounced their 
outrages, and threatened to open fire upon 
them immediately, unless they would prom- 
ise to do better in the future. 

**You have disgraced the service,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I shall show you no mercy, un- 
less you promise to do better, and keep your 
pledge. I would not hesitate to have any 
man shot, who would commit such out- 
rages. What is a man’s life worth, when 
compared with the rights you have violated. 
Shooting men’s cows, and ’?—— 

‘*Arrah, now, general,”’ cried out a reck- 
less Irishman, who had strayed into the 
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Zouaves, ‘‘ jist listen at ye—sayin’ a man’s 
life ain’t worth as much as a cow’s!”’ 

This was too much for the general; and, 
to conceal his amusement, he concluded, 
hastily :— 

‘You must do better; or I'll keep my 
word.” 

This speech was received by the Zouaves 
with tremendous cheers, and they at once 
declared that Magruder was the general for 
them. 

The people in the South were novices in 
the art of war, and it was amusing to watch 
their conduct during their verdancy. The 
first skirmish in Virginia, at Gloucester 
Point, was kept secret for several days, for 
fear that it might not be prudent to mention 
it. This over-caution was rapidly succeeded 
by an indiscriminate publication of military 
news. Much information of importance 
was gained by the Federal commanders in 
this way. There was a great and a natural 
desire on the part of the people to know the 
positions and the strength of the armies, and 
it was almost impossible to keep a military 
secret. Just after the battle of Bethel, the 
newspapers described to the Federals their 
inaccuracies of aim, and told them why they 
had failed to inflict any loss of consequence 
upon the Confederates. The Federals 
quickly took advantage of this, and, in the 
next battle showed that they were not un- 
willing to be taught by an enemy. 

It was thought by many that a general in 
command of any army was unnecessarily cau- 
tious, when he refused to tell the number of 
his troops, or even his plans. Upon one 
occasion, just before the battle of Manassas, 
a gentleman from the neighborhood of Rich- 
mond paid a visit to his son, then with the 
army at Camp Pickens. While there he 
called on General Beauregard, and was re- 
ceived by him with his usual politeness. 
When about to leave, he said, in a confiden- 
tial manner:— 

‘“‘ Well, general, I am going back to Rich- 
mond; and my friends, knowing that I have 
seen you, will ask how many men you have 
under your command. What shall I tell 
them ?” 

The general drew his chair up close to 
him, and said, in a confidential whisper:— 

“¢ Well, doctor, I think you may say I have 
somewhere about a thousand! ”’ 

The city was filled with rumors from the 
very outset. It was said, every day, that 
battles were being fought at Hampton, 


Aquia Creek and Manassas, and these re- 
ports caused much excitement. The cannon 
at Aquia Creek, distant from Richmond by 
railroad, seventy-five miles, could be heard 
in the country around the city. Upon one 
occasion, when on a visit to a friend, who 
lived about seven miles from the city, I was 
awakened by the reports of cannon. I 
afterwards learned that the firing was at 
Aquia Creek. 

The news from Bethel caused great rejoic- 
ing in the city. It was the first southern 
victory, and produced much elation. Though 
a small affair, it was of vital importance to 
the South. A Federal victory would have 
destroyed Magruder’s command, and re- 
stored Richmond to the Union. 

The joy produced by this victory was suc- 
ceeded by a deep gloom caused by the 
Federal victory at Rich Mountain, the first 
Southern defeat. The sad fate of Garnett 
and his men, many of whom were from 
Richmond and its vicinity, threw the city 
into mourning. There was, also, more 
alarm and apprehension in Richmond then, 
than I noticed when McClellan was thunder- 
ing at its gates. 

The great jubilee was over the victory at 
Manassas. The twenty-first of July was an 
exceedingly hot day, and everything was 
calculated to make one keep under shelter. 
In spite of this, however, the streets were 
thronged all day by persons eager to hear 
news, for it was known that some movement 
of great importance was going on. It was 
known, also, that President Davis had left 
early in the morning for Manassas, and this 
fact, together with the events of the past 
week, gave rise to the belief that a great 
battle was being fought on the banks of Bull 
Rua. 

A gentleman, at whose house General 
Lee dined on this memorable day, after- 
wards told me that the general wished to go 
to Manassas himself, but was prevented by 
the president, who said to him:— 

‘*Tt is necessary for one of us to go, gen- 
eral. Iwill go. If I should by any chance 
be lost to the country, my place can be sup- 
plied; but we could not afford to lose you.” 

As the day wore on, the excitement in the 
city increased. News came that a great 
battle was in progress, and everyone was im- 
patient to know the result. The wildest and 
most improbable stories were circulated. 

The night of the twenty-first was glori- 
ously bright. The moon shone radiantly. 
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Iwas at the Central Depot, watching the 
departure of reinforcements for Manassas, 
when the crowd around the depot broke out 
into wild and enthusiastic cheering. News 
had come that the Federals had been routed 
and driven back to Centreville. I went 
home about eleven o’clock, and left the 
streets thronged with eager and excited 
crowds. The churches were poorly attended 
that evening, nearly everybody that could 
walk being on the street in search of news. 
The next day, the papers contained the 
details of the great battle, a victory, which, 
though brilliant for the South, was well 
nigh fatal to it, in its effects upon the peo- 
ple. A defeat of the Southern army would 
have been better for the Confederacy, than 
such a victory. Men seemed to think that 
the war was over, that the North could 
stand it no longer; and, accordingly, fell 
into a strange and dangerous lethargy, from 
which they were forced only by their gov- 
ernment. 

Having heard, on the morning of the 
twenty-third, that a number of prisoners of 
war would reach the city at six o’clock that 
evening, I went to the Central Depot to 
await the arrival of the cars. The train was 
late by half an hour, and when it arrived 
was found to contain wounded men. A 
large crowd had collected around the sta- 
tion, and, a few minutes after the arrival of 
the cars, was thrown into a state of the 
wildest enthusiasm. It was known that Mr. 
Davis had gone to Manassas, but nothing 
had been heard from him since his depar- 
ture, and much anxiety was felt for his 
safety. He had come down on the cars, and 
was endeavoring to make his way quietly 
through the crowd, in order to reach his 
carriage, when some one recognized him. 
Instantly there was a shout of “ Here’s the 
president! ’? and the throng rushed towards 
the hack. Mr. Davis was just entering it, 
when he was seized by some enthusiastic 
fellow, and placed in the street again. 
Scores of hands were thrust out to him, and 
“God bless you!’ and ‘Hurrah for Jeff 
Davis!”? rose an all sides, mingled with 
deafening cheers. 

Everybody wanted to shake hands with 
the President. One old man, with hair as 
white as snow, seized him by the hand, and, 
bursting into tears, could only pat him on 
the back. I never saw such an outburst of 
feeling, such a heartfelt ovation. The 
president was deeply moved by it. Stand- 
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ing on the steps of the carriage, he addressed 
the throng in one of the most thrilling 
speeches I ever listened to. All the while 
tears were streaming down his cheeks. 
After he finished his speech, he entered the 
carriage and drove off, followed by the 
crowd, who cheered him excitedly. 

At night, the city was saddened by the 
arrival of the bodies of General Bee and 
Colonels Bartow and Fisher, who were killed 
in the battle. About nine o’clock a crowd 
assembled in front of the Spottswood, where 
Mr. Davis was staying, and loud calls were 
made for him. His remarks were chiefly 
descriptive of the great battle. The crowd 
did not disperse until eleven o’clock, and 
then did so only in accordance with a re- 
quest of the president, who asked them to 
return to their homes, and suspend further 
rejoicings through respect to the fallen offi- 
cers, whose remains were then lying at the 
capitol. 

In a few days, the prisoners taken at Man- 
assas were brought to Richmond. They 
were confined in several large tobacco facto- 
ries at the lower end of Main Street. These 
factories were large buildings, and when 
first occupied as prisons, were very clean. 
They were situated near the river, and this 
gave them the benefit of the breeze from the 
water in the morning and at night. No 
other places could be had, and, of all the 
buildings in the city, these factories were 
the best suited to the purpose. The unfor- 
tunate men were treated with kindness. 
They had to undergo many hardships; but 
it must be remembered that it was with great 
difficulty that the Confederate government 
could do anything at all for their comfort, so 
few were the resources at its command. 

The prisoners were objects of great curi- 
osity to the citizens. One poor fellow re- 
marked to me, that it seemed as if the 
Richmond people had never seen a Yankee 
before. The negroes regarded them with 
wonder. A negro boy, on the day of their 
arrival, asked his master if the men he had 
seen at the factories on Main Street, were 
Yankees, and upon being answered in the 
affirmative, exclaimed :— 

‘““QOh, my! I done hear folks talk so 
much ’bout de Yankees, I thought dey had 
horns! 

An old negro woman asked me, later in 
the summer, if it was true that the Yankees 
were ‘“‘blue all over.” I gravely informed 
her that it was. 
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“Dar now!” cried the old woman, with 
_ an air of the most intense satisfaction, “‘ I 
knowed it; I knowed it! ” 

The old woman was so firmly convinced 
that they were not “‘ white folks,’ that she 
seemed to doubt my assurance that they 
were, and would not be fully convinced until 
she saw some of the prisoners herself. 

During the summer, the fortifications of 
the city were commenced by a party of civil 
engineers, acting under the authority of the 
city council. A line of detached redoubts 
were thrown up within rifle range of the 
city, and little or no skill shown in their 
construction. These works were rebuilt 
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during the following spring, by order of 
General Lee. 

A few weeks after the battle at Manassas, 
Mr. Davis was seized with typhoid fever, 
and for a long time was in great danger, 
He returned to his duties before he had 
entirely recovered from the effects of his 
sickness. It was commonly believed in 
Richmond, that his mind suffered severely 
from the effects of this attack, and I fre. 
quently heard persons, later during the war, 
say, in extenuation of his unpopular acts; 
“*Mr. Davis has been a different man since 
his sickness in the summer of 1861.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE OAKS. 


BY L. MAY HEBERLING. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE fashionable world of Lynnwood had 
been shaken to its very centre by the 
intelligence of Colonel Kempton’s bank- 
ruptcy and subsequent suicide. Scarcely 
had the intense excitement occasioned by 
the announcement of his pecuniary ruin 
subsided, ere the public mind was prostrated, 
as it were, by the event of his tragic death. 
A proud man was Colonel Kempton, vain 
of his high social position and aristocratic 
name; and when, one morning, he went out 


from his princely home to find himself 


almost penniless, his haughty spirit received 
a mortal blow. A week later, he terminated 
his existence by his own act. Shrinking 
from the scorn and criticism of his fellow 
men, he yet dared to pass to that tribunal 
which is supreme, and to stand before that 
Judge from whose sentence there is no 
appeal. 

There was bitter sorrow in the palatial 
residence which had belonged to Colonel 
Kempton, but which his unhappy family 
must now shortly forever resign. Frequent 
and painful discussions were held by the 
grief-stricken widow and her eldest daughter 
as to what course they might most safely and 
successfully adopt. But for some time, no 
practicable plan discovered itself. 

At length, one day, a month after her 
husband’s death, Mrs. Kempton sat alone in 
her sumptuous morning-room, gazing fixedly 


at a paragraph in the columns of a society 
journal which lay open on her lap. She was 
young and fair,—this woman who had been 
so suddenly hurled from the pinnacle of 
wealth and happiness and sanguine anticipa- 


tion, to a depth of poverty and wretchedness 


bordering on despair. Her face was sweet 
and delicate, her expression touchingly sad 
and thoughtful, her manner full of a proud 
humility difficult to describe. She flung 
aside the paper, and, sighing heavily, leaned 
her head wearily upon her hand. 

My beautiful child!’ she murmured, 
softly. ‘*‘ How will she endure the thousand 
trials and degradations which must meet her 
on every hand if she accepts this position ? 
How will she, whose slightest wish has ever 
been a law to those about her, bear the 
stings and annoyances common to a govern- 
ess? Accustomed from her earliest remem- 
brance to be promptly and deferentially 
obeyed, how will she find it possible to cater 
to the caprice of a spoiled child, or tolerate 
the dictation of a haughty and imperious 
woman? And yet, if Georgia refuses to 
apply for this situation, which really appears 
to be a good one, what it to be done?” 

As if in answer to this query, the door of 
Mrs. Kempton’s room opened suddenly, and 
a young girl glided in. 

‘¢ Have you seen the advertisement, mam- 
ma?’’ she asked, eagerly. 

Yes.” 

“T had better answer it, I suppose ?” 
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THE MYSTERY 


“QO Georgia! think of what our friends 
will say to your accepting a position as 
governess!’’ exclaimed her mother, begin- 
ning to cry, as she always did when this new 
humiliation was mentioned. ‘‘ Think how— 
how degraded we shall be in the eyes of the 
world! 

“Tt is too late to reflect on all that,” 
returned Georgia, bitterly. ‘“‘ You must 
certainly know, dear mamma, that it is 
absolutely necessary for me to obtain em- 
ployment. The miserable pittance remain- 
ing to us, now that poor papa’s affairs are 
settled, will scarcely support you and my 
little sisters, even in a quiet, unpretentious 
way. I must rely on my own exertions for 
the future. I know this, and am anxious to 
begin work, and make an actual trial of my 
strength.” 

“But I shall miss you so, dearest,” 
moaned Mrs. Kempton, shuddering at the 
thought of separation from her idolized 
daughter. 

“You will be too busy to feel my absence 
much, mamma,”’ responded the brave girl, 
brightly. ‘* It will take you ever so long to 
put the pretty cottage in order which we 
have chosen for our new home. When that 


is done, the girls must resume their studies, 


and you will have to teach them. You can 
play at being governess, too, and when I 
visit you, we will compare notes. How in- 
teresting it will be!”’ 

There was a smile on Georgia’s perfect 
lips, but her dark, handsome eyes were full 
of anxious foreboding. 

“T had forgotten Rose and Ida,” said 
Mrs. Kempton, dreamily. ‘I suppose I 
must, indeed, undertake their education, at 
least, for the present.” 

“After all, your duties will be more ardu- 
ous than mine, mamma,”’ exclaimed Georgia, 
gayly, “for, if I secure the position for 
which I mean to apply, I suppose I shall 
have but one pupil. No doubt it will seem 
odd enough to me to have a little lady of six 
studying under me. But, on the whole, I 
think I shall rather enjoy it. Now, I am, 
going to answer the advertisement, else my 
letter will be too late for the early post.” 

She kissed her hand lightly to her mother, 
and hastened away. Arrived at her own 
apartment, the smile died on the girl’s sweet 
lips, and blinding tears suffused her lovely 
eyes, 

It was a bitter humiliation to the proud, 
high-bred young lady, the taking of this step 
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on which she had resolved. The thought of 
the position she was likely to assume stung 
her almost to madness. It was vain, how- 
ever, to deplore the inevitable. The elegant 
leisure of the past must be resigned forever, 
and the future consecrated to earnest effort. 
Georgia Kempton had known this, for what 
seemed to her a long time; and when, at 
last, she seated herself to write the letter 
which appeared to her of such vital impor- 
tance, there was a weary, vanquished look 
upon her face, touching to see in one so 
young. 

When her missive was finished, addressed 
and sealed, she sought the one servant which 
the wreck of their establishment contained, 
and dispatched it at once. She dared not 
delay posting it, lest her mother shculd 
again remonstrate against her scheme, or 
her own purpose grow less strong and reso- 
lute. 

Some days passed before Georgia received 
the anxiously expected reply to her applica- 
tion. Then the sensation she experienced 
was one of mingled triumph and disappoint- 
ment. Her offer had been favorably consid- 
ered. A week later, she must say adieu to 
all she held dearest on earth, quit the stately 
home rendered sacred to her by a thousand 
tender memories, and begin her new life 
unaided and alone. She prepared for her 
departure from Lynnwood with a sad heart 


_ and many tears. She was very young, only 


nineteen, and the prospect of opposing her 
girlish strength to a world, of whose cold- 
ness and cruelty she had recently heard so 
much, was very terrible to her. 

Struggle and conflict appear doubly diffi- 
cult to the youthful and inexperienced. 
They feel unequal to the race of life, and 
too often despair of winning it. Yet, in 
how many instances, are they more than vic- 
torious ? 

It was a cold, November day, when Geor- 
gia Kempton set out for the scene of her 
future labors. The sky was dark and low- 
ering, the air was full of a slow, drizzling 
mist, and the wind moaned mournfully 
through the leafless branches of the tall 
trees surrounding her home, as if bewailing 
her going. 

She departed in the early morning, and 
the leave-taking was fraught with ineffable 
pain. Mrs. Kempton seemed quite crushed 
by this last blow of pitiless.fortune, and the 
little ones, unable to understand much of 
what had occurred, and terrified by the 
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frightful calamities of the past few weeks, 
clung wildly to sister Georgia, entreating 
her not to go away. 

How it all ended, the wretched girl never 
knew. When, at length, thought and intel- 
ligence returned to her, she found herself in 
@ railway carriage, receding rapidly from all 
she had loved and valued in the years gone 
by. Dreamily she wondered what her new 
life would be, and whether or not she should 
find her young lady agreeable. 

It was near evening of the following day 
that Georgia reached her destination. Her 
journey had been accomplished without 
accident or adventure. A carriage was in 
waiting for her. A servant in handsome 
livery attended her, and, half believing the 
events of the last three months a miserable 
dream, from which she had, at length, 
awaked to find herself the wealthy, gifted, 
imperious beauty of other days, the young 
lady entered the vehicle, and was driven 
swiftly on in the fast descending darkness. 
The carriage drew up before a large, stone 
mansion, whose columns rose in high relief 
against the sky. A flood of light streamed 
from its many windows, contrasting pleas- 
antly with the surrounding gloom. When 
the footman had assisted Georgia to alight, 
he led her up a long flight of marble steps, 
rang the bell with a strong, firm hand, 
bowed obsequiously, and disappeared. It 
seemed long to the weary traveler, standing 
upon the threshold of her new life, ere any 
one came to welcome her. 

The fancy which had come to her at sight 
of luxuries so familiar to her a short time 
ago, had vanished. She realized her posi- 
tion only too well, now, and shuddered as 
the night wind swept past her. She dreaded, 
even while she anticipated her entrance to 
the «legant house, and her introduction to 
its inmates, whom, under existing circum- 
stances, she was forced to regard as her 
patrons. 

Her bitter thoughts were terminated by 
the appearance of the butler. Miss Kemp- 
ton was expected, he said, and would please 
allow him to escort her to the room of the 
housekeeper. Georgia saw the man start as 
the light fell on her face, and rightly guessed 
it was her dark, proud beauty which had 
surprised him. 

“ They thought I would be plain, no 
doubt,” she reflected, ironically, ‘“‘or pos- 
itively ugly. Ah, well!” 

It was a cheerful apariment in which the 
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young girl presently found herself, warm 
and bright and cozy. 

‘‘ My mistress supposed that you would be 
tired,” said the housekeeper, kindly, when 
she had surveyed Georgia admiringly, and 
relieved her of her wraps. ‘She bade me 
say, with her compliments, that you need 
not come to her to-night. I am to conduct 
you to your room, where some refreshment 
will be sent you.” 

‘Your lady is most thoughtful,’’ answered 
poor Georgia, faintly. ‘“‘I am, indeed, 
greatly fatigued. Let me go to my apart- 
ment at once, please.” 

Her luggage had preceded her, and she 
was soon left alone. She partook slightly of 
the delicate viands placed at her disposal, 
and then retired to rest. Ere long, she sank 
into a deep, untroubled sleep. 


CHAPTER II. 


T was late when Georgia awoke the next 
morning. The sun was already shining 
brightly into her pretty chamber. She 
started up in surprise. How had she slept 
so long? Might ngt the hour appointed for 
her interview with Mrs. Shelby be even 
now arrived? Her simple toilet was quickly 
made. The rich, amber dress, with its 
dainty garnitures of lace, was classically 
plain, but Georgia knew well how admirably 
it brought out her dark, olive complexion, 
and had not selected it without a thought of 
her approaching introduction to Mrs. Shel- 
by, and the impression, favorable or other- 
wise, she must inevitably make upon that 
lady. 

The breakfast-room was vacant when she 
entered it, but the housekeeper came in, 
presently, and wished her courteous good- 
morning. 

‘¢ When Miss Kempton has refreshed her- 
self,’’ she said, deferentially, ‘‘ my lady begs 
you will join her in the library.” 

Georgia bowed, and at once began her 
lonely repast. A servant waited carefully 
upon her, and when she had finished, con- 
ducted her to the door of the apartment des- 
ignated by the housekeeper. 

For a moment Georgia hesitated. Who 
was this woman she was going to meet? 
Should she find her in the radiant noon of 
youth, or the quiet eventide of age? Was 
she lovely or unlovely? Gifted or common- 
place?. The young girl did not know. A 
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step, a glance, might reveal much, but as 
yet all was conjecture. That she was rich, 
there could be no doubt. Everything in her 
establishment betokened wealth and a high 
degree of taste and refinement. But be- 
yond the evidences of affluence and culture, 
there was little to indicate what the rank or 
character of the lady who reigned here might 
be. She wanted a governess to take charge 
of the education of her daughter, a child six 
years of age. So much her advertisement 
had stated; no more. Georgia grew sick 
with a kind of nervous fear. What if she 
should find her patroness actually disagree- 
able? What if—— But why indulge lon- 
ger in vain surmises? Why delay longer to 
terminate suspense ? 

A light tap against the library door, a low, 
musical invitation to enter, and Georgia 
stood in the presence of Mrs. Shelby. The 
lady was tall and fair, but, as she rose to 
greet her visitor, there was a slow, languid 
grace in her movements which seemed 
neither the result of weakness nor illness, 
but of a melancholy weariness of the exer- 
tions of life. 

‘‘ Miss Kempton, I presume ?”’ she said, 
in a tone not unkind, but supremely indif- 
ferent. 

Georgia bowed. 

When they were seated, Mrs. Shelby re- 
garded the beautiful girl before her with a 
curious interest, strangely at variance with 
her late listlessness. 

‘You are very young to assume the role 
of governess,” she suggested, almost com- 
passionately. ‘* You take the position for 
the first time, I fancy ? ” 

Yes,’ Georgia answered, in a voice that 
trembled slightly, ‘* but Iam sure I shall find 
my work here very pleasant.” 

‘I can, at least, promise you that your 
duties will not be arduous,’’ Mrs. Shelby 
returned thoughtfully. ‘‘ Pearl is a studious 
child, grave and thoughtful beyond her 
years. My only fear is she will apply herself 
too closely. However, we will talk of that 
anon. Now you shall see your pupil.” 

She touched a bell as she spoke, and or- 
dered the servant to summon her daughter. 

When the door opened to admit the child, 
Georgia was repeating softly, to herself, 
‘‘ Pearl, Pearl! a pretty name; a very pretty 
name.”’ 

And the bearer, too, was beautiful. Frag- 
ile and graceful as a nymph, she looked an 
artist’s fancy or a poet’s dream. Her long, 
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bright curls had caught Apollo’s glow. Her 
deep blue eyes seemed lighted by the fire of 
other spheres. She had a habit of looking 
far away, as if to gaze upon those worlds 
remote. Her exquisite complexion had, no 
doubt, suggested her name. Indeed, the 
lovely, oval face, with its marvelous delicacy 
of coloring, might well be likened to the 
pearl. The flush of exuberant life and 
health mantled the cheek and lip, and on 
the pure, white brow was throned no com- 
mon mind. 

Who could see and not love such a child? 
Georgia’s heart yearned towards the little 
girl at once; all the more, perhaps, because 
of Mrs. Shelby’s indifferent welcome. And 
Georgia’s dark, magnetic beauty fascinated 
Pearl. Despite the pretty shyness with 
which she, at first, submitted her dainty 
hand to the lady’s caress, she was soon on 
very familiar terms with her new teacher. 
Her books and toys were brought for Geor- 
gia’s examination; and, drawing a tiny 
rocker to the side of her governess, she 
seated herself demurely, chatting all the 
while in the sweetest and most charming 
way imaginable. It was evident she sought 
to amuse and entertain one whom she still 
regarded as her guest. 

The childish prattle fell as balm on the 
bruised spirit of the lonely girl. Far from 
her home, and all which had made her for- 
mer life, it was a sincere joy to discover in 
her pupil one whom she could love. “I 
shall, at least, pass many happy hours with 
Pearl,’ she thought, and there was healing 
in the reflection. 

Mrs. Shelby sat somewhat apart from 
Georgia and her daughter, and, as the 
former glanced from time to time in her 
direction, an expression of questioning won- 
der stole over her face. The lady reclined 
languidly in an easy-chair, which was drawn 
to a window commanding an extensive view 
of the grounds and gardens and fronting the 
east. It seemed she had been reading; but 
the book had fallen to her lap, and her thin, 
white hands were clasped listlessly upon it. 
One slender finger was thrust carelessly 
between the pages, as if to mark her place. 
Her bright head rested wearily against the 
sapphire velvet cushions of her luxurious 
chair, and the blue light they emitted dif- 
fused over the stony whiteness of her com- 
plexion a pallor amounting almost to ghast- 
liness. She appeared to be lost in profound 
thought, unconscious of what was transpir- 
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ing about her. Her eyes had the dreamy, 
far away look we have remarked in Pearl’s. 
She gazed fixedly from the window at which 
she sat, past the marble fountain whose 
perfumed spray rose sparkling in the lucid 
air, past the dark pines through which the 
tired wind wandered with a fitful moan, past 
the tall oaks, studding like gaunt sentinels 
the park beyond, until, at last, her eyes 
rested vacantly on the distant hills, over 
which the sun flung a halo of ineffable 
glory. 

Very, very beautiful was Edith Shelby, 
even in her abstraction. As Georgia 
watched her, a great pity stole into her 
heart. The total absence of all animation 
from Edith’s manner, imparted to her love- 
liness a fascination at once strange and 
pathetic. The young girl had felt it from 
the first. Could it be she was unhappy— 
thie proud, cold, magnificent Psyche, whose 
dainty foot seemed to scorn the very otto- 
man it pressed ? 

Georgia did not know. The spirituelle 
face had, at times, a hard, fixed expression 
which suggested inward conflict, and the 
soft, blue eyes were deeply mournful always. 
No smile ever wreathed the crimson lips. 
Those who had known Edith Shelby for 
years, remembered no period when she had 
been other than Georgia saw her now. 
There was a mystery about her, a romance, 
some said. More than this, none could 
divine. 

She had come to The Oaks, so her resi- 
dence was called, when Pearl was an infant, 
and since that time had lived in the strictest 
seclusion. Mrs. Shelby made no visits, and 
few guests were received at The Oaks. Her 
lonely life had ceased to be a marvel to the 
good people by whom she was surrounded, 
and, but for Pearl, her very existence might 
have been forgotten. She had never real- 
ized before that there would come a time 
when Pearl would demand a broader, fuller 
life than that which she now enjoyed. The 
little girl had always been so quiet and con- 
tent, so affectionate and obedient, Edith had 
rarely found it necessary to rouse herself 
from her listless apathy on her account. 
Her resolution was quickly taken. She 
would secure a governess, and thus rid her- 
self of all responsibility concerning Pearl. 
The child would, of course, be much with 
her teacher, whose duty it would be to in- 
struct and entertain her. 

Hence sprang the advertisement to which 


Georgia replied, and which resulted in her 
coming to The Oaks to take charge of little 
Pearl. Miss Kempton’s exceeding youth 
and beauty surprised Mrs. Shelby somewhat, 
though she had given no thought to her 
probable appearance. Georgia feared she 
might hesitate to consign her daughter to 
the care of one who was still so much a child 
herself, and so totally inexperienced. But 
not so. Mrs. Shelby was glad Miss Kemp- 
ton was young; glad, too, that she was fair. 
Pearl would, undoubtedly, admire her for 
her personal attractions, and find her more 
companionable than one of riper years. 
There was but one additional point demand- 
ing consideration—her ability to instruct the 
child, and of this there could be no question. 
On the whole, therefore, Mrs. Shelby was 
well pleased with her new governess, and, 
finding Pearl disposed to receive her with a 
favor beyond her most sanguine anticipa- 
tions, she re-entered the world of dreams in 
which she lived, and whence she issued only 
at long intervals. 

_ As for Georgia, herself, she felt less lonely 
and desolate than she had expected, now 
that the introductions were over. But the 
singularly abstracted manner of her patron- 
ess impressed her deeply. 

The morning wore slowly away, and Mrs. 
Shelby maintained the same listless attitude 
she had assumed on seating herself at the 
window. Her eyes never left the far-off 
hills. Of what could she be thinking? 
Georgia wondered. How white and still 
and beautiful she was; but oh, how unutter- 
ably sad her expression! Pearl continued to 
chat gayly, but Miss Kempton scarcely heard 
her. She could not withdraw her gaze from 
the face at the window, so calm, so cold, so 
passionless in its stony repose. The very 
air,seemed full of mystery. She wondered, 
vaguely, if she were destined to witness 
some dark tragedy in the home to which she 
had come, or if the tragedy were past, and 
Mrs. Shelby’s strange’ dejection signified 
only despair. It was vain to surmise. She 
started suddenly from the revery into which 
she had fallen. Pearl’s small, white hand 
rested lightly on her arm. 

‘*Miss Kempton,” the child was saying, 
coaxingly, ‘‘ you have not yet seen our house 
and grounds. Please come, and we can do 
the rooms before dinner. I will show you 
everything, the picture gallery, the music- 
room, and all. Indeed, Miss Kempton, 
they are beautiful. You must enjoy them.” 
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Poor little Pearl! She was tired of the 
gloomy library, and Georgia’s long silence. 

Smiling at her earnestness, Miss Kemp- 
ton answered, with some hesitation:— 

There were some things your mamma 
wished to say to me; perhaps I can join you 
presently.” 

‘““You may go with Pearl, now, if you 
please, Miss Kempton,’? Mrs. Shelby said 
quietly, in the low, musical voice peculiar to 
her. ‘‘I shall see you this evening, and 
arrange your work.” 

The beautiful, sad blue eyes were lifted 
for a moment, then the white lids drooped 
wearily, and the long, golden lashes again 
swept the marble cheeks. 

Georgia bowed without speaking, and left 
the room with Pearl. 


CHAPTER III. 


T was a magnificent house in which Miss 
Kempton found herself. The corridors 
were long and broad, the apartments singu- 
larly lofty and spacious. As she followed 
her little guide from the conservatory, where 
the air was heavy with the perfume of many 
flowers, to the drawing-room, whose sombre 
elegance gave the beholder an impression 
almost of gloom, a new interest gradually 
lighted up her face It was pleasant to be 
still surrounded by the luxury and splendor 
to which all her life she had been accus- 
tomed. She forgot for the moment it was 
not her beautiful Lynnwood home in which 
she stood. When they passed to the pretty 
alcove set apart for the piano, Pearl turned 
to her governess with the smile of rare 
sweetness which, at times, irradiated her 
face. 

‘““Miss Kempton,” she said, earnestly, 
“please play for me.” 

Georgia hesitated. For many months she 
had had no heart to play, yet she did not 
wish to refuse to grant her pupil’s request. 
Indeed, she felt she had no longer the privi- 
lege of consulting her own pleasure or pref- 
erence in such matters. It was Pearl’s right 
to command, and her duty to obey. She 
seated herself quietly, striking a few minor 
chords as she did so. Her love of music 
was intense, and she was surprised to find 
in the execution of the simple theme she 
had chosen, a relief like that which the 
mourner sometimes derives from tears. 
“Ah!” Pearl exclaimed, when she had 
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finished, ‘“‘ you play beautifully. I must 
hear you often. Perhaps I, too, can learn. 
Mamma says you are to teach me.” 

A glow was on her cheek. Georgia smiled 
at her enthusiasm. 

Come,”’ the child said, presently. Now 
we will go to the picture gallery. I like that 
best. I often stay there alone for hours 
watching the pictures. They tell me many 
things. They all have histories. You will 
love them, too. Come!” 

She ran lightly up a broad flight of stairs, 
and, passing through a long, dark corridor, 
entered the gallery. Georgia followed. The 
room was dimly lighted, and was pervaded 
by an atmosphere of mystic rest and quiet. 
‘“‘A charming place for dreaming,” thought 
the young girl, as she gazed at the long lines 
of noble men and beauteous ladies who 
looked calmly down upon her from their 
serene height. 

Pearl grew suddenly silent. An expres- 
sion, almost of awe, overspread her face. 
She moved softly, and spoke in a voice 
strangely low and subdued. Her whole 
manner was that of one standing in the 
presence of the dead. As she told Georgia 
of one and another of the portraits, it was 
curious to note her look and tone. They 
had been the lonely child’s companions, 
these quiet pictures, during all the years of 
her isolation and solitude. She loved them 
as friends. She revered them as grave and 
solemn teachers. Pausing at last before a 
full length portrait in oil, Pearl turned to 
her governess with a smile of ineffable pride 
upon her lips. 

‘¢ This is the prince!’ she exclaimed, tri- 
umphantly. ‘Is he not beautiful ? ” 

For a moment Georgia stood transfixed. 
The picture was of a boy, perhaps eighteen 
years of age. He stood leaning gracefully 
against a marble column, his head thrown 
proudly back, and his blue eyes raised in 
half-disdainful protest. Above his high, 
white brow, a mass of bright curls lay like a 
golden halo. A slow, sweet smile was on 
his mobile lips. He had the lofty mein of 
one born to a noble name. What wonder 
that Miss Kempton refrained with difficulty 
from an exclamation of delight. 

“Ts he, indeed, a prince?” she asked, 
withdrawing her gaze at last, and speaking 
with well assumed indifference. 

returned Pearl, laughing. 
only call him that because he is so hand- 
some. He is my dear Uncle Herbert, mam- 
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ma’s only brother. This portrait was paint- 
ed years ago, before we came to TheOaks, 
I think. Uncle Herbert is even more splen- 
did, now. But you will see him. He 
always spends Christmas with us. Do you 
recognize the lady here beside him?” | 

Who could mistake that cold, quiet, beau- 
tiful face, with its great, mournful blue 
eyes, and its look of hopeless, irrevocable 
anguish ? 

is Mrs. Shelby,” Georgia said, simply, 
turning away as she spoke. 

Watking to the farther end of the gallery, 
and observing the portraits ranged on either 
side of the apartment as she passed, the 
young girl came suddenly upon a picture 
hung face to the wall, and heavily veiled. 
Involuntarily, she uttered a little exclama- 
tion of surprise, and, turning hastily to 
retrace her steps, found Pearl standing be- 
side her, her large eyes raised questioningly, 
her lips apart, her breath coming in short, 
quick gasps. 

“* What is it, Miss Kempton?” the child 
whispered, hoarsely. 

‘* Nothing, dear,” Georgia replied, calmly. 
**T hear the dressing-bell. Come, let us 
go.” 


“Oh, Miss Kempton,” cried Pearl, pas- 
sionately, clasping her small hands tragically 
before her, and lifting a face blanched by 
overwhelming emotion, “please tell me 


what it is. I have so long wished to know.” 

‘* My dear,” returned Georgia, utterly at a 
loss what to do, “it is a picture; a picture 
of one who is dead, perhaps. That is all. 
Come, we shall be late to dinner.” 

But the child made no movement to quit 
the gallery. Laying her hand on the arm of 
her governess, she drew her gently but firm- 
ly to a low seat at the window, and flinging 
herself at her feet, looked long and earnestly 
into her face. 

‘“*Miss Kempton,” she said, at length, 
very gravely, but with nothing of her former 
excitement, ‘‘ I know all the pictures in the 
gallery but that one. It has always hung 
just as it hangs now, wrapped in that black 
cloth. I used often to ask mamma about it, 
but she never wished to talk of it, and once, 
when I begged to know why it was not 
uncovered and hung like the others, she told 
me if I questioned her further on the sub- 
ject, I should not again visit the gallery. 
That frightened me very much, for oh, Miss 
Kempton, I have always loved the gullery 
and the pictures. At length I went to Mrs. 
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Willis. She is the housekeeper, you know, 
She lived with mamma before we came here, 
But she would tell me nothing of the pic- 
ture. Sometimes when I spoke of it, she 
would shake her head in a slow, sad way, 
and murmur drearily, ‘Poor child! poor 
child! it is better you should not know.’ 
One day, however, I overheard her talking 
to my nurse, and she said, ‘ It will be hard 
for my lady to keep Miss Pearl in ignorance 
of her papa’s existence. Already she is 
curious about the veiled portrait in the gal- 
lery.’ From that moment, Miss Kempton, 
have felt sure that the picture there is of my 
papa, though I have never seen it, or him. 
Is it not strange he never visits us? I often 
resolve to ask mamma about it, but she is 
always so sad, I dislike to trouble her. Be- 
side, I seldom see her. She usually sits 
alone in the library, just as she is sitting to- 
day.”’ 

Pearl paused suddenly, withdrawing her 
eyes from Georgia’s face, and gazing pen- 
sively before her, as if lost in thought. 
Then, rising quickly, she flung her arms 
imploringly around the neck of her govern- 
ess, exclaiming, in a voice choked with 
tears:— 

‘‘ Dear Miss Kempton, won’t you help me 
to find my papa? I am sure he loves his 
little girl, and is lonely without her. All 
the children with whom I play have their 
papas with them, and are so happy. Please, 
please try to find him for me!” 

Inexpressibly touched by the passion and 
anguish of this appeal, Georgia put the child 
tenderly from her, and, as she led her from 
the gallery, said, very gently:— 

““T will gladly do anything in my power 
for you, my love; but, in due time, your 
mamma will, doubtless, tell you all it is right 
for you to know.”’ 


Mrs. Shelby and her daughter were already 
in the dining-room when Georgia entered. 
The former was faultlessly attired in a dress 
of some soft, clinging fabric, whose color— 
ashes of roses—enhanced the spiritual char- 
acter of her beauty. Her manner was still 
one of listless abstraction. Pearl wore 4 
simple white cashmere, a :d looked ineffably 
pure and sweet. Georgia’s dark, crimson 
robe set off her tropical loveliness wonder- 
fully well, and gave her the appearance of 4 
modern Juno. Her brilliant conversation 
sensibly enlivened the gloomy feast. Even 
Edith’s mournful blue eyes were lifted once 
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or twice in a kind of marvel at the girl’s 
brightness and gayety. 

Miss Kempton’s interview with Mrs. Shel- 
by that evening was very brief. Edith had 
few suggestions to offer as to her daughter's 
studies. The child must be entertained, she 
said, and instructed in all a yeung lady 
should know. Beyond this she had small 
care. 

When Georgia sat alone in her room that 
night, the first eventful day of her residence 
at The Oaks ended, she was surprised to find 
herself reflecting aloud. 

‘‘The tragedy has been played out,’ she 
murmured. ‘* What I see in Mrs. Shelby is 
only despair.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


| some weeks, nothing transpired to 

disturb the monotony of Miss Kemp- 
ton’s new life. Her duties were pleasant, 
and so light as to afford her much leisure for 
the enjoyment of such recreation as she had 
opportunity and inclination to take. In her 
walks, drives, etc., Pearl was her almost 
constant companion. In a thousand ways, 


.the child endeared herself to the solitary 


girl. She was, as her mother had said, 
grave and thoughtful beyond her years. 
The shadow of the mystery which haunted 
her home had already fallen upon her spirit, 
and there was, at times, a melancholy ab- 
straction about her which too nearly resem- 
bled Mrs. Shelby’s to please her governess. 
As for Edith, she seldom took any notice 
either of Georgia or her child. She secluded 
herself more and more, often remaining in 
her own apartments for days together, see- 
ing no one, and attended only by her faith- 
ful housekeeper. When she sat in the 
library, Georgia would sometimes steal soft- 
ly in at twilight and sing and play for her. 
But the courtesy passed without acknowl- 
edgment. Nothing availed to rouse the 
unhappy lady to any appreciation of outw: 
things. : 
As the Christmas holidays approached, 
Pearl’s spirits rose perceptibly. The com- 
ing of her Uncle Herbert was her perpetual 
theme of discourse. When, at length, a 
letter was received, fixing the day of his 
arrival, she was extravagant in her demon- 
strations of joy. Alas! his visit was the one 
great event to which, all the year, the poor 
child looked forward. Georgia was sur- 
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prised that she, too, was anticipating Mr. 
La Cole’s advent. 

One day was so exactly like another at 
The Oaks, she could but hail gladly anything 
which promised a diversion. Her life had 
been so full hitherto, so replete with gayety 
and excitement, it was not strange she 
pined for some slight dissipation amid the 
quiet of her present surroundings. 

The night was wild and cold. Without, 
the storm moaned fitfully, but within the 
handsome library at The Oaks, a bright fire 
glowed, casting weird, fantastic «shadows 
around Edith Shelby, as she lay back in her 
easy-chair, with closed eyes and idly clasped 
hands. She looked so unutterably wretched, 
this woman over whose bright head a quar- 
ter of a century could not yet have passed, 
yet there was about her white, set face, a 
strange, almost unearthly beauty. 

Georgia, who had seated herself at the 
piano, glanced from time to time at her 
patroness, for there was a subtle fascination 
about Mrs. Shelby which the young girl 
could not resist. ‘‘Of what is she think- 
ing?’ she wondered, when she, at length, 
began to sing. She chanced to select that 
pathetic song, by Tosti, “‘ Forever and For- 
ever.”” 

At first her tones were soft and low, but, 
as the passionate despair of words and music 
broke over her spirit, her voice rose higher 
and higher, until in its intense cadences was 
the strength of a hopeless agony. When 
she had finished, she turned involuntarily to 
Mrs. Shelby. 

The lady had half risen from her seat. 
Her hands were pressed hard against her 
temples, her eyes distended, her very lips 
blanched by sudden pain. Georgia started 
up in alarm. 

‘** Dear Mrs. Shelby,”’ she exclaimed, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ you are ill! I will ring for Willis.” 

But as she approached the bell, Mrs. 
Shelby detained her by an imperative ges- 
ture. 

‘* No, no,” she said, faintly, is noth- 
ing. Iam quite well. Sing on.’’ 

She sank wearily back among her cushions 
as she spoke; and, drawing a few deep 
breaths, looked, indeed, as if nothing extra- 
ordinary had occurred. 

Wondering much as to what might have 
occasioned this unusual emotion, Georgia 
turned again to the piano, and for an hour 
played and sang without interruption. Then, 
rising, she arranged her music for the night, 
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and was about to quit the apartment, when 
‘Mrs. Shelby motioned her to a seat beside 
her. 

Pearl had long since retired. The house 
was very still. The library was particularly 
gloomy, being illumined only by the uncer- 
tain firelight. Edith had ordered the lamps 

’ removed early in the evening, saying she 
preferred the soft, shadowy glow of the 
fire. There was silence for several minutes. 
Georgia waited anxiously for Mrs. Shelby to 
speak. She had now been some weeks at 
The Oaks, yet never before had Mrs. Shelby 
accorded her an interview, save in reference 
to Pearl. She wondered what she could 
wish to say toher. Her suspense was pres- 
ently at an end. 

‘* Miss Kempton,” the lady at her side 
began very quietly, ‘‘ I should have thanked 
you ere this for your effort to entertain me. 
Let me do so now. Itis years since I lis- 
tened to music. I thought I had ceased to 
enjoy it. I thought it had passed from me 
forever, as has all else which made my for- 
mer life. But to-night”—— She paused 
for a moment, and her lips were slightly 
compressed, as she added, briefly, ‘‘ To- 
night I find it is not so.” 

Poor Georgia knew not what reply to 
make, and sat with her eyes bent thought- 
fully upon the floor. 

‘** You have been most kind,’’ Mrs. Shelby 
resumed, at length, apparently taking no 
note of her silence. ‘I am not insensible 
to your goodness, however ungrateful I may 
have appeared hitherto. Indeed, I have 
grown instinctively to anticipate your visits 
to the library. Come to me here as often as 
you wish. You never disturb me. Pearl 
has doubtless told you my brother is to 
arrive to-morrow. He, also, is something of 
a musician. I shall require your frequent 
presence in the drawing-room while he re- 
mains. Poor Herbert! he finds The Oaks a 
stupid place at best.”’ 

‘*T shall consider it a privilege to contrib- 
ute in any way to your pleasure,”’ Georgia 
answered, “‘ or to that of your guest.”” Then, 
fixing her dark eyes compassionately on 
Mrs. Shelby’s beautiful face, she added, 
timidly, ‘‘ Could I do anything to render you 
less sad, my dear madam, I should, indeed, 
be happy.”’ 

A look, almost of incredulity, swept over 
Edith’s melancholy countenance. 

‘** Tt is strange,’? she murmured, rather to 
herself than to Georgia, “‘ strange that you, 
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a total stranger, should feel an interest in 
me; stranger still that you should have 
power to rouse me from the apathy of years. 
But, believe me, dear child, nothing can 
dissipate the gloom which so darkly shadows 
my heart and life.” 

She paused a few moments, and then con- 
tinued. 

** Tt is long since I spoke of the past, but 
to-night I feel singularly impelled to talk of 
it to you. Indeed, Miss Kempton, I have 
been mysteriously drawn to you from the 
first. Perhaps it is because of your likeness 
to one whom—— But let that pass. Shall 
I tell you my story? It is not a common 
one. The world would term it a tragedy, 
but I call it simply my brief romance.” 

Tenderly Georgia assured her companion 
of her sympathy and friendship; gently she 
insisted on hearing her life history. The 
overcharged heart must find relief in words, 
she knew, after its long, unnatural silence. 

And so Edith told her story, calmly, quiet- 


ly, as though it had been of another, and not 
herself. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘HAVE no recollection of my parents,” 
Mrs. Shelby began. ‘* They died when 
I was but four years old, too young to re- 
member them. I had no sisters, and only 
one brother. Herbert was an infant when 
we were left orphans. We were taken at 
once to the home of our guardian. He had 
been papa’s dearest friend, and was a gentle- 
man of exceptional culture and refinement. 
He was most kind to us, as was, also, his 
amiable wife. They had one child, a boy, 
two years my senior, to whom I had been 
betrothed before my father’s death. He 
was singularly noble and unselfish always, 
and as handsome as Herbert, though very - 
different, for my brother is fair, while 
Arthur was dark, like you. I loved him 
even as a child, and, as we grew older, I 
worshiped him. He was fond of me, too, 
but I think it was only as his sister. How- 
ever, that will come soon enough. When 
he was sent to Eton, I fancied myself heart- 
broken, and mourned for him as for the 
dead. But soon I grew to anticipate his 
visits home, and to occupy myself during his 
long absences by preparations for his re- 
turn. In this way I was very happy. 
‘Ere long, I too, went away to school. 
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THE MYSTERY 


During the first year of my seminary life, I 
formed a strong attachment for a young girl 
named Madeleine Verne. It is she of whom 
you remind me. Tneed not tell you she was 
beautiful, but, in my estimation, the loveli- 
ness of her character and disposition sur- 
passed even her personal charms. I often 
mentioned her in my letters to my guar- 
dian’s wife, and I also wrote of her to 
Arthur. Both were anxious she should 
pass the summer vacation with me, and I 
accordingly persuaded her todo so. Arthur 
was now at Oxford, but he was at home 
almost as soon as Madeleine and myself, and 
our holiday seasorm was gay indeed. 

‘‘Of course everyone admired Madeleine. 
She was so superior to other girls. Arthur, 
only, never praised her. His silence sur- 
prised and grieved me much. I began to 
think he positively disliked her. At times, 
he scarcely joined us for days together, and 
there was an abstraction, I may almost say 
an impatience in his manner, very unusual 
tohim. I had told Madeleine of our en- 
gagement, while at school. The affair had 
been so generally discussed among our 
friends always, I never thought of conceal- 
ing it from her. 

‘There is something strange in the cool 
way in which persons who have been long 
betrothed take love for granted. There had 
been scarcely any passages of tenderness 
betwen Arthur and me, yet the idea that he 
was not sincerely devoted to me never 
crossed my mind. True, I sometimes won- 
dered a little that he had entirely ceased to 
speak of our marriage of late. But then, no 
doubt, it was because he knew we must yet 
wait several years, and had grown weary 
of anticipating the event. In childhood, we 
had been very fond of referring to our en- 
gagement, and planning our future. But I 
was seventeen, now, quite a woman, and 
Arthur’s term at Oxford had changed him 
greatly. He seemed older and graver by 
many years. 

‘¢ Alas! I never guessed what had altered 
him. His fitful moods made me anxious, 
but I never doubted his love. Sometimes, 
when he walked or drove with Madeleine 
and me, his eyes would light up with an 
almost ineffable admiration as they rested 
on her perfect face. But what wonder? 
She was so beautiful, it was a delight to look 
at her. What puzzled me was the slow, sad 
gaze with which he often regarded her. I 
could not fathom it, nor the impetuous haste 
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with which he frequently left our presence 
after a stroll or drive of more than ordinary 
pleasure. Madeleine, too, baffled my com- 
prehension. She became addicted to solitary 
rambles and pensive meditations, she who 
had always been so glad and gay and full of 
sunny life. 

‘One evening, late in August, we were 
wandering idly through the grounds sur- 
rounding my guardian’s home, Madeleine 
and I. Seating ourselves, at length, in a 
flower-wreathed arbor, we fell into quiet 
talk of many things, and Madeleine spoke, 
presently, of Arthur, and my betrothal to 
him. 

‘** How strange you should be engaged, 
Edith,’ she said, thoughtfully, her deep, 
dark, melancholy eyes full of a vague per- 
plexity. ‘Truly, you do not seem very 
ardent lovers; but I suppose that is because 
you have been always so much together.’ 

‘*Her words appeared rather to herself 
than to me, yet they roused me as from a 
sleep. Could it be, after all, that Arthur 
did not love me—Arthur, whose noble heart 
I had so long been accustomed to regard as 
especially and peculiarly my own? I felt 
the hot blood rush into my cheeks as I 
thought. No, he was not an ardent lover, 
and his recent abstraction and preoccupa- 
tion had chilled even my passionate devo- 
tion, and kept me silent. Still, still I had 
never doubted him before. I had believed 
him always true. I had trusted, adored, 
idolized him. 

‘“*T spoke unreservedly to Madeleine, for 
she was my dearest friend. I told her how 
madly I loved Arthur Shelby, and how un- 
questioning my confidence in him had been. 
She was alarmed at the serious construction 
I was disposed to put upon her remarks. 
She had only meant, she said, that we were 
not demonstrative. She had never fancied 
that anything was wrong. Indeed, she had 
spoken on the impulse of the moment, and 
had meant nothing at all. But, alas! she 
could not reassure me. The veil of faith 
which had so long blinded me to my real sit- 
uation was rent away. I understood Ar- 
thur’s late conduct, now, and all it signified. 
The spell was broken. The torch of suspi- 
cion was lighted in my heart, never to be - 
extinguished, though, at times, its dull, red 
glare was doomed to be almost obliterated 
by the glory of a joy as fleeting as it was 
beautiful. 

‘* Tn the midst of our conversation, I fan- 
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cied I heard a footstep near our retreat. It 
grew fainter and fainter, finally dying away 
in the distance. 

‘¢¢ Madeleine!’ I exclaimed, clasping my 
hands in sudden fear, ‘did you hear noth- 
ing?’ 

*¢ She was very pale, but she tried hard to 
speak calmly. 

“¢T heard a noise, certainly,’ she said; 
‘ but I do not think it was anything. Itmay 
have been the wind rustling the leaves of the 
tall trees yonder.’ 

“‘We did not tarry long in the arbor. We 
gave our terror no name, but the sickening 
thought had occurred to each of us that our 
conversation might have been overheard by 
Arthur or my guardian. 

‘¢ When Madeleine had retired that night, 
I stole softly into the library, in search of 
something wherewith to beguile the weary 
hours. I was far too nervous and perturbed 
to sleep. To my surprise, I found Arthur 
had preceded me. He was not even pre- 
tending to read, but lounged listlessly in his 
easy-chair, apparently wrapt in a profound 
reverie. He started up aslentered. He 
stretched his arms lovingly towards me, 
and the next moment I was strained to his 
heart. 

‘“«¢ Edith, dearest,’ he murmured, fondly, 
‘I am sure my good angel sent you to me to- 
night.’ 

‘“*T was much struck by his manner. It 
was so unlike anything I had seen in him of 
late, so gentle and tender. He was very 
pale. Again I wondered if he had overheard 
my conversation with Madeleine. There 
seemed no such probability, and I gladly put 
the thought away. We seated ourselves 
. presently, for Arthur said there was much 

he wished to say tome. For a few hours I, 
at least, was supremely happy. It was of 
our marriage that he spoke, our marriage, 
which, for so many months, had been un- 
named between us. Why should it be lon- 
ger postponed ? he asked. Why should it 
not be consummated immediately on our 
leaving school? We could enjoy society 
quite as well afterwards. We were old 
enough. He saw no cause for delay. 

‘*Alas! I was only too willing to acceed to 
his wishes. I told him, however, that his 
recent conduct had troubled me, and that I 
had even doubted his love. He answered 
me lightly, but seemed a little disturbed, 
nevertheless. He had been busy, he said, 
very busy, and had had small leisure for 


social pleasures. That was all. He had 
relied steadfastly on my confidence and affec- 
tion. When, at last, he kissed me good- 
night, I did observe his face was strangely 
white. But he laughed at my anxious 
inquiries, saying he was quite well, and I 
thought no more of the matter. 

“‘ The next day, my guardian and his wife 
were informed of our plans, and unhesitat- 
ingly gave us their blessing. Our wedding 
was fixed for the following year. Madeleine 
seemed sincerely glad our affairs were so 
satisfactorily settled. She had reproached 
herself bitterly for the pain she had unin- 
tentionally caused me by her thoughtless 
words. When we returned to school, how- 
ever, my friend grew singularly restless and 
unhappy, and ere long persuaded her father 
to take her to Italy, whither she had, for 
some time, wished to go. I earnestly de- 
sired her to return to England in time to be 
present at my marriage, but the year passed, 
and she did not come. To my surprise, 
Arthur appeared glad of her absence. His 
indifference rendered me almost indignant. 

“Our wedding was celebrated with great 
splendor and festivity, and, for a while, I 
was very happy. A great deal of our time 
was spent in foreign lands, and we saw 
much of the gay world, both in London and 
Paris. It was in the latter city that we 
again met Madeleine Verne. Her father, 
having suddenly been called to Germany on 
important business, desired to place his 
daughter under our care until his return. I 


thought Madeleine did not appear anxious © 


for this arrangement, though she made no 
positive objection. As for me, I was over- 
joyed at her presence. I loved her very 
much, and was delighted to have her near 
me once more. She had always been de- 
voted to painting, and had accomplished 
much in her art since we parted, having only 
recently left Italy for France. 

‘‘ The remainder of our stay abroad was a 
dream of ecstasy to me, and Madeleine re- 
turned with us to England, her father still 
being detained in Germany. Reluctantly 
she became our guest. Her manner, at this 
time, puzzled me not a little. She was even 


more affectionate than in the old days, but 
she seemed strangely restless and ill at 
ease, especially with Arthur. He, too, grew . 
moody and abstracted, spending much of his 
time from home, and, apparently, taking but 
little pleasure in my own or my friend’s 
society. 
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“One day, when Madeleine had been 
some weeks with us, I was not well, and, 
instead of sharing her morning walk, as was 
my custom, I lay languidly on the sofa in 
my boudoir, marking from my window the 
glowing footprints of the advancing spring. 
She had not wished to leave me, this gentle 
friend, who was ever so thoughtful of my 
slightest pleasure or preference. But I 
oegged that she would go, knowing that the 
exceeding beauty of the morning must sen- 
sibly refresh and invigorate her. She had 
scarcely departed when my husband came 
in. After some conversation, I said:— 

‘‘¢ Arthur, dear, go to Madeleine. She 
will find the day dull without me. Please 
do what you can to entertain her.’ 

‘““He hovered about me for a time, but 
presently he stepped out on the balcony on 
which my boudoir opened, and disappeared. 
Soon after, I fell asleep. When I awoke, I 
was startled by the sound of voices near my 
window. I lay quite still, and listened. It 
was Arthur who was speaking. Never shall 
I forget those words! From the moment I 
heard them my brain has been on fire.” 

Mrs. Shelby paused suddenly, pressing 
her hand hard against her heart, as if to still 
its wild beating. At length, she resumed:— 

‘“My husband was telling Madeleine of 
that interview between us in the arbor long 
ago, which he had overheard. 

‘“«¢ After that,’ he was saying, ‘ how could 
I refuse to bury my dream, however beauti- 
ful it may have been? How could I delib- 
erately break that tender, clinging, trusting 
heart? No, Madeleine, Edith has my vows, 
though—Heaven forgive me—my love was 
yours. Poor, dear, patient Edith! It was 
little enough I had to give her, at best, but 
I shall never cease to make her pleasure the 
chief object of my life, and she will never 
guess that I am wretched. 1 think,’ he 


‘added, thoughtfully, ‘I think she is quite 


happy and content.’ 

‘““* Yes,’ returned Madeleine, dreamily, ‘ I 
am sure she is. Sure, too, that all you have 
done is just and noble; but, sometimes, in 
my selfish anguish, I have wondered if ‘it 
were well that two hearts should break in 
order that one might be proud and glad ?’ 

‘‘T heard no more. The room grew icy 
cold, and a horrible darkness closed around 
me. I had no power to move or to cry out. 
When I was again myself, Madeleine’ was 
beside me. Her soft, cool hand was on my 
burning brow. 
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“** Dear Edith,’ she was saying, ‘I am so 
glad you are better. You have been very 
ill.’ 

‘* My resolution was soon taken. All day 
I lay quietly on my sofa, but when the night 
came, I stole from my husband’s home and 
went away. I took with me only Mrs. 
Willis, then my maid, now my housekeeper. 
Dear Arthur! It was hard to leave him, 
but I could not accept the noble sacrifice he 
was making, now that I knew he did not 
love me. And Madeleine! She was asleep 
when I crept out. My tears fell on her face 
as shelay. Dear, true, unselfish Madeleine! 
How bravely she had wrecked her own hap- 
piness in the hope of insuring mine. Since 
that night, I have seen neither my husband 
nor my friend. I fled at once from England. 
I found refuge with an aunt residing in the 
north of Scotland. There my little daughter 
was born; and, a few months later, I came 
here, where I have since lived just as I am 
living now.” 

‘* And have you had no tidings of your 
husband or Madeleine in all these years ?”’ 
asked Georgia, breathlessly. 

Yes,’ Mrs. Shelby replied. ‘‘ While in 
Scotland, I wrote to Arthur, telling him he 
was free. I begged him not to seek out my 
hiding place, assuring him it was far better 
we should not meet again. There was no 
reproach in my words. How should there 
have been when only love was in my heart ? 
Herbert, from whom I have concealed no 
detail of my wretched story, says my hus- 
band has never relaxed his effort to find me, 
though as yet he has, happily, searched in 
vain. I have extorted from my brother a 
promise not to tell him of my retreat. Soon 
after my departure from England, Madeleine 
returned to Italy, and has since lived entirely 
abroad. This, also, I have from Herbert. 
He visits me annually, you know. 

“Such, Miss Kempton, is the sorrow 
which has shadowed a life once replete with 
sanguine hopes and bright anticipations. 
Can you see any rift inthe cloud? Pear! is, 
even now, beginning to understand that 
there is some mystery about her papa. In- 
deed, she has long questioned me as to the 
veiled portrait in the gallery. You may 
have noticed it. Miss Kempton, that is 
Arthur’s picture; but, despite the years 
which have passed since I saw him, I dare 
not look upon his face, lest I should go mad. 
Perhaps I shall be stronger sometime, and 
then Pearl must see her father’s likeness.” 
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It was well nigh morning ere Georgia 
could compose herself to sleep. Again and 
again she reviewed all that she had heard, 
and again and again she wondered what the 
end of the romance would be. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE next day was one of peculiar excite- 
ment at The Oaks. Even Mrs. Shelby 
roused herself a little, and seemed anxious 
that very careful preparation should be made 
for her brother’s arrival. Late in the after- 
noon, as Georgia sat reading in her own 
room, Pearl suddenly joined her. 

Miss Kempton,” the child exclaimed, 
breathlessly, ‘“‘he has come! But,’’ she 
added, almost in a whisper, ‘“‘he is not 
alone. Some one is with him. I heard 
voices in the library, and was hastening 
down to greet Uncle Herbert, when I met 
Willis, who caught me in her arms, and 
almost smothered me with kisses. I must 
not go to the library now, she said. A 
stranger had come with Uncle Herbert to 
see mamma and me, too. But just now he 
was engaged with mamma, and must not be 
disturbed. Very soon, she thought, they 
would send for me. Whoever can the 
stranger be, I wonder?” 

At that moment, a quick, firm step sound- 
ed in the corridor without. Pearl gave a 
cry of delight. 

‘There is Uncle Herbert, now!” she 
exclaimed, flinging the door wide open. 
“He is looking for me.” 

Lifting her eyes, Georgia perceived a tall, 
elegant gentleman, who was even handsomer 
thau the portrait of Herbert LaCole, which 
she had so much admired, but whose strik- 
ing likeness to it assured her of his identity. 
He stood on the threshold, and, as he 
stooped to kiss the little girl who flung her- 
self so precipitately into his arms, the 
exceeding tenderness of his look and manner 
touched Miss Kempton strangely. Extri- 
eating himself gently from Pearl’s embrace, 
he turned to the governess with a smile of 
rare fascination, saying, apologetically:— 

“T trust I have not been guilty of tres- 
pass. Iwas searching for this little lady, 
who is wanted in the library.” 

Georgia hastened to offer some polite re- 
sponse, and then the young man bowed pro- 
foundly, and led Pearl from the room. As 
they passed down the corridor, Miss Kemp- 
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ton heard Herbert LaCole ask, incredu- 
lously :— 

‘* Pearl, is that beautiful creature the gov. 
erness of whom your mamma wrote me?” 

“Yes,”’ replied the child, triumphantly, 
‘**Ts she not lovely?” 

Georgia closed the door softly, and went 
back to her book. 

Certainly this was not destined to be a 
day of small things at The Oaks. Georgia 
was interrupted in her dinner toilet that 
evening by a visit from Mrs. Shelby. Scarce- 
ly could the young girl recognize in this 
radiant being, the pale, listless Edith of a 
four hours since. Joy is, after all, the great 
elixir. 

Mr. LaCole’s companion had proved no 
other than Arthur Shelby, the husband from 
whom Edith had been so long and so pain- 
fully separated. Herbert had not betrayed 
his trust—oh, no. He had not told Arthur 
of Edith’s retreat. He had only brought 
him to it, unable longer to witness his 
friend’s remorse and his sister’s despair, and 
sure their mutual hope was in reconciliation. 
No shadow could henceforth come between 
them, for Arthur’s dream of Madeleine had 
proved but a passing fancy. His wife’s 
flight had broken the spell, and taught him 
how strong and full and deep was his love 
for her, how poor and slight the tie which 
bound him to her friend. And the brilliant 
Madeleine, too, had doubtless outlived her 
girlish infatuation, for Arthur assured Edith 
she had been some time married to an Ital- 
ian nobleman, with whom, it was said, she 
was very happy. 

All this Mrs. Shelby hurriedly communi- 
cated to Georgia during their brief interview; 
and, when she left the young girl to rejoin 
her husband and the enraptured Pearl, there 
was a glad animation about her manner very 
unlike anything Miss Kempton had seen in 
her before. The torch of suspicion had 
burned out. 

It was a holy and beautiful family reunion 
which Georgia. witnessed in the dining-room 
that night. Pearl’s delight at having found 
her papa, and obtained the repeated assur- 
ance of his love, was irrepressible. Already 
she had torn the veil from his portrait in the 
gallery, and caused the picture to be hung 
like the rest. Her great fear was that he 
would again leave them, but this he promised 
never more to do, and then the sweet child 
was quite happy, though she still clung very 

closely to him. 
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It was impossible not to admire Arthur 
Shelby, Georgia ‘thought. He was so hand- 
some and distinguished in appearance, so 
courteous and polished in manner. His 
bearing towards Edith was gravely tender; 
his pride in little Pearl touching to contem- 
late. 

: The days passed on golden wings at The 
Oaks henceforth, despite the lagging manner 
in which they had formerly worn away. 
Mr. LaCole and Miss Kempton, not desiring 
to intrude on Mr. and Mrs. Shelby’s new- 
found joy, were forced to entertain each 
other. Perhaps they did not find it an irk- 
some task, for Pearl now calls ber former 
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governess “‘Aunt Georgia.’’ Mrs. LaCole is 
still the child’s ideal of mental and physical 
perfection. 

Mrs. Kempton is no longer a widow, and 
the little Rose and Ida bask in the sunshine 
of a happy and luxurious home. 

Edith recently received a beautiful letter 
from her long lost friend, Madeleine Verne, 
now the Countess Dissini. It contained a 
pathetic entreaty for forgiveness, and an 
earnest prayer for Edith’s future peace. 
Mrs. Shelby’s love for the countess is un- 
changed, and it is in memory of her that 
Pear!’s little sister is called Madeleine. 


WEET be thy dreamless sleep, 
And sweeter still thy dreaming ; 
So shalt thou wake from slumber deep 

Thine eyes, like morning, 


Lewiston, IpaHo, 1887. 


WISHES. 


BY LEE FAIRCHILD. 


Sweet be thine artless songs, 
And sweeter still their hushing, 

As cries, ‘‘ Again! ’’ entranced throngs 

To modest maiden, blushing. 


AT 


was pretty, there’s no denyin’ that.” 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 
BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 


[svProse anyone would take me forareg- 
ular tramp,’’ muttered Gideon Holmes, 
as he turned aside from the dusty road, and 
seated himself under the shade of a great 
oak tree. ‘I look like one, goodness knows. 
Well, my tramping days are most over, I 
hope. Only two miles more to Newville, 
and my journey’s done. I wonder if any of great desire seized him to see again the hills 
the old friends will know me. How good it 
will seem to take ’em by the hand, after fif- 
teen years’ absence! There’ll be changes; 
I must expect that. I’m changed myself. 
Battered and gray, I don’t look nothin’ like 
the feller I was when I enlisted. War was 
hard on men and country alike; but the men 
show it more’n the country. I wonder, now, 
what’s become o’? Joe McMurtrie! Settled 
down, I expect, farmin’ somewheres, an’ 
married to that girl he set so much by. I 
can see him now a-lookin’ at her picter. She 


LAST. 


Old Gideon was tired and hungry. He 
had walked all the way from North Carolina, 
where he had remained after being mus- 
tered out at the close of the war of the re- 
bellion. He had worked as a farm hand, 
but his wages were small, and he had never 
been able to save anything. So, when a 


and valleys of his native Pennsylvania, he 
had been obliged to make the journey on 
foot, and to beg his food at the different 
farm houses he passed. He had slept in 
barns, sheds, and under haystacks, and he 
had sometimes been rated soundly by the 
farmers’ wives for leading such an idle life; 
for they regarded him as the worthless vaga- 
bond he appeared to be, and refused to be- 
lieve the story he told. 

But he was in Pennsylvania at last, and 
only ten miles from the little village where 
his youth and early manhood had been 
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passed, and where his wife and children— 
who had died before the war—lay buried in 
the old, grass-grown churchyard. 

‘¢ This bread is about as hard as bread can 
ever be,’? the old man muttered, as he 
opened his bundle and took out part of a 
loaf which a farmer’s wife had given him the 
previous day. ‘‘I wonder if the folks in 
that house yonder would give me a cup of 
milk to soak it in.” 

The house at which his gaze was directed 
stood at some distance from the road. It 
was a two-story frame building, unpainted 
and weather-beaten. There were no shades 
at the windows, and all the panes in those of 
the upper story were broken out. Had it 
not been for the lowing of a cow in a shed, 
and the anxious clucking of half a dozen 
hens to their broods, old Gideon would have 
thought the place unoccupied. 

Leaving his bundle under the tree, he 
crossed the road, pushed open the little gate, 
and walked up to the front door, on either 
side of which roses and syringa were bloom- 
ing Juxuriantly. 

He had to knock twice before there was 
any sound of life within. Then he heard 
the shuffle of a man’s feet over a bare floor, 
and at last the door was thrown open with 
a jerk. 

‘Will you let me have a’”—— began Gid- 
eon, and then broke off with a laugh that 
wasalmostasob. ‘‘Joe! Joe McMurtrie!”’ 
he cried, holding out his brown and calloused 
hand, ‘“‘ don’t you know me? don’t you know 
me, old comrade ?”’ 

The man in the doorway stared at him a 
minute, a puzzled expression on his face; 
then, with the effusion of a boy, threw both 
arms around Gideon’s neck. 

Know you!”’ he repeated; asif I could 
ever forget you, Gideon! ” 

He drew him into the house and pushed 
forward a wooden chair. 

down, comrade,” he said, “‘ and tell 
me how you came to find me out.” 

Gideon told his story as briefly as possible, 
dwelling very lightly on his misfortunes and 
troubles, and ended by saying that he had 
come back to Pennsylvania to end his days 
there. 

‘To end them with me, you mean, said 
Joe, with some emotion. ‘I haven’t much, 
Gideon, but you’re welcome to share it. 
There’s room enough here for both of us, 
and you won’t go on to Newville with my 
consent. Life in the country will suit you 
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better than life in the town, and all the old 
friends are dead, or have moved away.” 

“Pll stay with you, then,” said Gideon, 
‘and it’s like you to make the offer, com. 
rade. I’m good for many a day’s work yet, 
and I won’t be no burden on you. But how 
happens it you’re livin’ alone, Joe? When 
you was mustered out, you said you was go- 
in’ home to be married.” 

Joe’s face changed perceptibly. 

_ “IT was expectin’ it,” he said, slowly, 
“but when I got back I found my Alice was 
another man’s wife. She’d got word that I 
was dead, and her folks—they live in the 
valley just below here—had persuaded her 
into marryin’ a man who was going out 
West to settle. He’d bought a big prairie 
farm, I believe, and was worth some money. 
I’d only time to see her once, and we neither 
of us said much. There wasn’t no use in it, 
you see. And I didn’t reproach her none 
for what she’d done. She wasn’t to blame. 
She was always easy led, was Alice. Just 
before I said good-by, I told her I’d wait for 
her, for I knew we wern’t goin’ to be parted 
forever. I’m a-waitin’ yet.” 

** You haven’t seen her since ?” 

Joe shook his head. 

** No; she hasn’t been home. She’s been 
out there eleven years, now, and she’s got 
six children—so I heard. Her folks live 
near here, as I said, an’ I bought this place 
on that account; but I don’t see noth of 
’em. I expect they feel kinder m yet 
*bout the way they tormented poor Alice into 
marryin’ that man.” 

‘** Your waitin’ won’t be of no use, Joe,” 
said Gideon; ‘ you’ll never see her again.” 

Joe rose, and walking to the door, stood 
there a moment, looking out. Then he came 
back to his friend again. 

‘Something tells me that I will see her 
again, Gideon,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s that that 
gives me strength to wait for her. I know 
she’ll come. Mine warn’t no boy’s love, you 
see. I was consid’ble over thirty when we 
was promised to each other. Id never 
cared ’bout no one before that; and I never 
have since. I mean to wait, and she’ll come 
some day; I know it.’ 

The two men settled down very easily to 
life together. Joe enjoyed having a com- 
panion to whom he could talk freely, and 
the friends spent long hours in recalling to 
each other’s memory incidents of the war, 
and reminiscences of bivouac and battles, 
camp-fire and weary march. They had 
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borne muskets side by side for four long 
years, and the friendship formed then had 
never waned. 

Gideon found plenty of work to do, and 
he frequently spent days at a time in the 
employ of Alice’s father, old Mr. Harlan, 
who sent for him whenever extra help about 
the farm work was needed. 

Gideon never returned from the Harlan 
farm without having something to tell Joe of 
Alice, whose name he contrived to intro- 
duce into his conversation with Mrs. Harlan, 
who was always ready to talk on the subject 
of her absent daughter. 

‘“‘ She ain’t happy out there, Joe,’’ said old 
Gideon, one night. ‘‘ Her husband drinks. 
Her mother heard it quite by accident.” 

There was no need to explain to Joe who 
was meant by “she.” He understood, at 
once, that his friend referred to Alice. 

‘“‘T wish she’d come back,” said Joe. 
“ But she’ll think it her duty to stick by 
him, no matter what he does. Alice always 
had a tender heart, poor girl! ” 

Year after year went by. Joe’s sixtieth 
birthday had passed. It was nearly twenty 
years since he and Gideon had been mus- 
tered out in North Carolina; nearly twenty- 
five since the day Alice Harlan had promised 
to be his wife. But he was faithful still. 
He still insisted that he would see her before 
he died. 

The terrible exposure and privation they 
had endured during the four years they had 
spent in the defence'of their country’s flag, 
had had their natural effect on both the old 
comrades, and they had become deaf, and 
were crippled with rheumatism. And Joe 
suffered from some peculiar trouble of the 
heart, which the doctor he consulted could 
not relieve. 

“‘ But D’ll live to see my Alice again,” the 
old man said, hopefully. “I shan’t die till 
I've looked once more in her sweet, fair 
face, dear child! I told her I’d wait, and I’ll 


, keep my word.” 


He did not realize that the years which 
had made an old man of him, must have left 
their traces on Alice, as well. He thought 
of her always as the fair, blue-eyed, golden- 
haired, laughing girl of twenty. It did not 
occur to him that she must have changed. 

It was shortly after his sixtieth birthday 
had passed, that he sat one afternoon, feel- 
ing prostrated, in his tiny kitchen. On the 
fire was a pan of boiling milk, and he pur- 
posed making a dish that he knew his old 
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comrade liked. He looked up with a smile ‘ 
as Gideon entered; but his face grew grave 
as soon as he saw the look in his friend’s 
eyes. 

**P’ve got news for you, Joe,” said Gid- 
eon, in a voice that trembled in spite of his 
efforts to speak firmly. ‘‘ Good news, dear 
comrade.” 

‘* It’s about Alice,’ said Joe, dropping his 
knife and standing up. 

“Yes, she’s coming back—coming at 
last,”? said Gideon. ‘‘She’ll be here to- 
morrow. But she’s weak and ill, Joe. And, 
Joe 

Well ? 

‘‘Her husband’s dead. He was thrown 
from his carriage three months ago, and 
instantly killed. It was a great shock to 
Alice, her mother said.” 

Joe stared a moment in his friend’s face, 
as if only half understanding him. Then he 
went out, and Gideon saw him cross the 
field at the back of the house and go into the 
wood beyond. 

‘* He wants to think it all out,’ muttered 
Gideon. ‘He can’t believe his waiting is 
over.”’ 

It was nearly midnight when Joe came in, 
and then he lay down in his rude bunk with- 
out a word to his comrade, who was silent, 
too. 
With the dawn of day Joe was up, busy 
with hammer and nails about his house and 
fences. 

want to make things look nice,’ he 
said to Gideon. ‘I don’t want Alice to see 
the place untidy. She’s sure to want to look 
around, and to see how we’ve been livin’.”’ 

He rehung the gate, mended the fence, 
trained up the rose-bushes, and swept the 
yard at the back of the house. He went 
from one piece of work to another with a 
nervous anxiety that betrayed how greatly 
the news of his old love’s home-coming had 
moved him. 

**T believe I’d go mad if I stopped work 
for even half an hour,” he said, with a 
nervous laugh, when Gideon called him to 
dinner at noon; ‘‘ and I couldn’t eat a mor- 
sel, comrade; don’t ask me to try.” 

Just at nightfall, he gathered a big bunch 
of syringa and roses, and, dressing himself 
in his best, started in the direction of the 
Harlan farm-house. 

‘¢You’d better wait till to-morrow,” said 
Gideon, hurrying after him. “ You can’t 
see her to-night.” 
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“Tve waited twenty years,” was the 
answer. ‘I can’t wait no longer—not an- 
other hour. And I’ll see her—they won’t 
refuse me.”’ 

He went on, a bright smile on his face, 
and old Gideon went back into the little 
house again, a strange and unaccountable 
dread knocking at his heart. 

When Joe reached the Harlan farm-house, 
he lingered a few moments in the moon- 
light, half afraid, now, to meet his old love 


again. 

I’m old and grizzled,’ he muttered, as 
he leaned on the gate and let his eyes rest 
on the house which held his all. ‘‘I wonder 
if she’ll know me?” 

He sighed, pushed open the gate, and 
went up the box-bordered path. 

The door was not opened in answer to his 
knock; but a woman—some one he had 
never seen tefore—came around the side of 
the house. 

‘¢T—I want to see—her,’’ he said, hesitat- 
ingly, a choking sound in his voice. 

The woman glanced at the flowers he car- 
ried, and seemed to understand him. 

can go in,” she said. ‘* Gointo the 
parlor—she’s there.”’ 

Then she went back to the rear of the 
house again, and Joe entered the hall and 
pushed open the parlor door. He wondered 
a little that Alice should be there, for, as in 
most country houses, the parlor was kept 
shut up, and used only on rare occasions. 
Joe had never been admitted to it in the 
days of his courting. He had told his love 
to Alice in the family living-room, or out 
under the great locust trees that stood before 
the gate. 

The parlor would have been in darkness 
now, had it not been for the moonlight that 
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flooded it. Joe looked about him wonder- 
ingly, then his eyes fell upon something in 
the centre of the room, and he staggered 
towards it with a hoarse cry, throwing out 
his arms like one drunk with despair. 

Yes, Alice was there! But she was deaf 
to his cry of agony, blind to the hot, bitter 
tears which gathered in his eyes. 

She had died on her journey home, and 
lay now in her coffin, the glory of the moon- 
light on her white, cold face, her thin hands, 
on the third finger of one of which her wed- 
ding-ring hung loosely, crossed over her 
silent heart. 

She looked old and worn; there were lines 
of care on her once smooth brow, and the 
hair which Joe had likened to sunshine in 
days past, was thickly sprinkled with gray. 

But the man who had loved her so long 
and faithfully, did not notice the changes 
which the years had wrought. As he stood 
above her coffin, his one thought was that he 
saw her again, that his long waiting was 
over, and that it had been in vain. He had 
said that he would see her before he died, 
but he had not dreamed that it would be a 
cold, pulseless form that would return to 
his yearning arms, a face pallid with the hue 
of death that would meet his tender gaze. 
He had frequently contemplated his own 
decease, but it had never occurred to him 
that she could die. 

When the woman who had met him oul- 
side the house opened the parlor door, an 
hour later, she found him sitting by the 
coffin, one arm thrown over it. His eyes 
were bent on the worn, white face before 
him, his hand still grasped the bunch of 
syringa and roses; but his great, loving 
heart had ceased to beat. He had joined his 
Alice in the shadow land. 


DIRGE OF THE LEAVES. 


Deap or dying, 
Our funeral song the winds are sighing! 
Dying or dead, 
The rain-sodden earth is our chilly bed! 
When summer days were long 
The warm air quivered and thrilled with song; 
In full green life we waved to the wind, 
Now withered and red we are left behind. 
All dying or dead, 
Our farewell is said, 


And we flutter to earth and rot into mould, 
Or pave the dark glades with fretwork of gold. 
Our death is but change; 
Through paths new and strange, 
The force that is in us works on to its goal: 
For in us, as in all things moveth a soul 
Which dies not, but lives, 
And ceaselessly gives 
The life-breath of being to that which was dead, 
. Till the violet springs where the leaves were shed. 
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BEYOND DESOLATION. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 11. 


PERILS OF AN ANTARCTIC SNOWDRIFT.—BvURIED 
AND RESURRECTED.—BURDICK’s EXPERIMEN- 
TAL Voyace.— Fire! Mysterious 
CRAFT. 


BOUT the first of June occurred a 
snowstorm, far exceeding in violence 
anything we had yet experienced. Indeed, 
all the previous ones were mere trifles com- 
pared to it. It was accompanied by a howl- 
ing gale, which rendered it literally impossi- 
ble to stir abroad. No one could have 
passed over even the distance between the 
nearest houses, without great risk of perish- 
ing on the road. 

Crowded into our little hut, with every 
crack securely closed, and with an abun- 
dance of fuel, which we had taken care to 
bring indoors at the commencement of the 
storm, we remained penned up during an 
afternoon and the whole succeeding night. 
Scarcely had we dared, during all this time, 
to open the door far enough to peep out, 
now and then, at the weather for a single 
moment. Our quickly-made observations 
were sufficient, however, to show that we 
were in no great danger of finding ourselves 
snowbound after the storm should have 
abated. The winds had a fair rake across 
the low land where our hut stood, and the 
feathery particles were swept away to form 
drifts in other localities, with the exception 
of what lodged in the intervals between the 
turf-knolls. 

Satisfied on this point, we wore away the 
night indoors, lying in our bunks most of the 
time. I had, long ago, devoured all the 
reading matter on the island, even to the 
most obscure advertisements in such news- 
papers as were to be found among us. But 
not feeling sleepy, I lay awake a great part 
of the night, listening to the roaring gale and 
the beating of the snow against the walls of 
our frail shanty. 

I turned out about midnight to stretch 
myself, and found Dave Bryant with his 
jacket on, sitting near the small stove which 
had been put up in the “‘ cabin.”’ A roaring 
fire was going on in this, as well as in the 
cooking-stove in the larger room, and several 


of the men were up and moving. I ven- 
tured to open the outer door far enough to 
admit my nose and one eye, and faced, only 
for an instant, the blinding drift. ' 

How’s the weather, Joe?” asked Bry- 
ant, anxiously. 

“‘About the same. I don’t see any change 
yet. Have you been asleep, Dave?” 

*¢ No,” said he; *‘ nor I don’t think I shall 
while the storm lasts.” 

I had no need to ask the cause of my 
friend’s sleeplessness, for I knew it well 
enough. I had felt much anxiety upon the 
same subject; as, also, it appeared, had Mr. 
Fielding, who now sat up in his bunk and 
joined in the conversation. 

““T reckon this will be the storm of the 
season,” he said. ‘* But we seem to be 
making good weather of it, except the drip- 
ping down round the chimney funnels from 
the snow that melts. I wish I could feel as 
easy about McDougal and his party as I can 
about ourselves.” 

** So do I,” I replied. 

My chum said nothing, but thought more 
than either. 

‘“‘ They can’t do much about keeping them- 
selves clear while the storm continues as it 
is now. They might as well try to dam up 
the breakers on the beach here as to fight 
this drift with brooms or shovels. 

‘““We can do nothing to help them yet,” 
said I. 

““We couldn’t even get to them,” returned 
Fielding. ‘‘ It would be more than a man’s 
life is worth to make the voyage from here 
over tothe Rookery in a night like this. The 
fact is, McDougal ought to have moved his 
shanty before winter came on. It wasn’t his 
fault that it was built where it was in the first 
place; but after he could have had his own 
way, he ought to have broken up and moved. 
So I told him long ago.” 

‘‘Come, Dave,”’ said I, “‘ don’t be glum 
about it. Cheer up, man! This can’t last 
many hours longer, and we’ll muster up 
there in the morning, and dig them out.” 

“If we only knew just how they are 
weathering it at this moment,” he said. 
‘¢ But I’m afraid the snow will bank so high 
over the shanty as to crush the roof with its 
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weight. There couldn’t be a worse site 
found on the island; that is, for a drifting 
snowstorm. His house is much larger than 
ours. It has more length of rafters, and is 
not so strong.”’ 

“¢ That’s true,’’ replied Fielding, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ But we must hope for the best, 
and wait patiently for daylight.” 

**Could we hear a gun, do you think, if 
they should fire one?’ asked Bryant. 

**No, not in this gale, unless it were a 
cannon, which they haven’t got. The brig’s 
six-pounder lies on the beach yet, near the 
Wreck. But I think it lulls a little, boys. 
The gale is about breaking up, I really be- 
lieve.” 

**T hope you are right,’ said Bryant, fer- 
vently. ‘‘ But Iam afraid the wish is father 
to the thought.” 

Fielding was right, however. The back 
of the storm was really broken, and it was 
not long before we all felt certain of the fact, 
though the change in the weather was grad- 
ual. The long winter night wore away at 
last, and with returning daylight, having 
fortified ourselves with a hot breakfast, we 
sallied forth into the cheerless waste with- 
out. 

The snow had ceased to fall, but the quan- 
tity deposited during the twelve hours past 
seemed incredible. Paths and landmarks 
were, for the most part, obliterated; but, 
avoiding the deeper drifts, we struggled on, 
keeping a general direction towards the 
Rookery. 

When we arrived at the turning where we 
had been accustomed to obtain the first 
distant view of the smoke from Daphne 
Cottage, we looked in vain for that cheering 
signal. An unbroken snowdrift lay against 
the wall of the bluff behind the cottage, 
which, at the point of junction with the 
rock, must have been, at least, thirty feet 
deep, sloping towards us with a gradual 
inclination. The top of the house, we 
judged, must be buried several feet under 
the snowbank. 

Fielding raised the gun which he had 
brought with him, and discharged both bar- 
rels in the air. This was the signal to notify 
our comrades that help was needed. The 
wind had so far moderated that the report 
could easily be heard; and, pending the 
arrival of our comrades, we proceeded, with 
what coolness the anxiety of our hearts 
would admit, to select the spot for com- 

meucing operations. 
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We now perceived, directly over the spot 
where we supposed the house to be, a partial 
break or hole in the smoothness of the white 
covering. This, while it served as a guide 
in our engineering operations, at the same 
time struck a chill to our hearts, as it tended 
to confirm our worst fears, that the roof of 
the shanty had fallen in upon its crowded 
tenants. Sadly, but with vigorous arms we 
plied the shovels, hoping that our task might 
be accomplished in season to save some of 
the party alive. My friend, Bryant, spoke 
not a word, but seemed to work mechanical- 
ly, with the calmness of despair. 

Probably it was but a few minutes, though 
it seemed an hour, before we saw our men 
approaching in a body, armed with shovels, 
boards, or whatever implements seemed 
most available to forward the work. They 
pointed their hands, and raised a shout, as 
they drew near, to call our attention to 
something pushed up through the snow at 
the spot where we had observed the break, 
or hollow. It was shaken back and forth, 
revolved, and the British ensign of the 
‘*Daphne”’? was blown out on the cold 
breeze. 

A spontaneous cheer greeted the assur- 
ance that, at least, some of the party were 
yet alive; and the labor being organized so 
as to make the fastest progress, our efforts 
were redoubled. Small groups of reinforce- 
ments kept arriving from time to time; for 
the news had been sent to the other Ameri- 
can parties, and all came armed, so far as 
possible, for the work before us. The task 
was a slow and tedious one, for the snow 
was not sufficiently compact for tunneling 
under. We were obliged to cut down from 
the very top of the drift, and carry it all out, 
or nearly so. 

Before long, a cry was heard from the 
direction of the house, and a man’s head 
appeared above the snow. Alone he worked 
for a time, shoveling snow and throwing it 
out upon the bank, and then another head 
was seen, and a tall form, recognized in- 
staatly as that of McDougal himself, rose 
into view. His bearing and gestures, as he 
cheered and waved his cap, satisfied us that 
his daughter, and probably all his party, were 
still living. 

We had plenty of hands now, and the 
gangs relieved each other from time to time, 
cheered by the certainty that our labors were 
not in vain. 

As the imprisoned inmates of the house 
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had succeeded in digging their way up to the 
surface, we knew that they must be engaged 
in cutting towards us from the other end of 
the route. McDougal had disappeared 
again; but,a few moments later, the young 
lady herself was elevated into view. She 
was muffled up in such a manner that her 
figure was all lost; but her beautiful head 
was not to be mistaken, and three hearty 
cheers greeted the apparition, which was 
returned by the English party, from behind 
the snowdrift. 

As soon as the cut had been carried far 
enough to converse with each other, we 
learned that all were still alive, though four 
men had been severely injured. That which 
we feared had partially taken place. Three 
rafters of the house had given way under the 
weight of snow, and a part of the roof at one 
end had fallen. By getting up shores with 
lumber and provision barrels, they had 
saved the rest, and it still remained in place. 
But the avalanche of snow which had been 
blown in at the open end had almost buried 
them, and had the gale continued in its 
original fury for a few hours longer, they 
must all have perished. Their fire had been 
extinguished, and they had found it quite 
impossible to keep one going. They had 
done nothing but fight snow ever since 
midnight, but had made no progress until 
after the violence of the wind went down. 

Men were despatched at once to bring the 
sledges, of which each party had one. They 
had been built in our leisure moments, of 
planks, strongly shod with hoop iron, with a 
view of being made useful in transporting 
blubber during the winter. But here was a 
call for them such as we had not then fore- 
seen. By the’ time they arrived on the 
stage, our shovels were meeting those of the 
Englishmen, and communication was open. 

Their sledge was also dug out, and the 
four wounded men, as also the young lady, 
who came out from her snow burial as bright 
and as brave as she had from all her previous 
perils, were at once taken in tow by many 
strong arms, and carried off to the other 
houses. 

The interior of Daphne Cottage presented 
a sad scene of chaotic confusion. There 
was no damage done but what it was possi- 
ble to have repaired. But McDougal yielded 
to the pressure brought to bear upon him by 
all his advisers. It was true we might not 
have another snowstorm as heavy as this 
which had buried him; but it was not pru- 
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dent to run the risk. As the house was now 
partly down, it was razed entirely, and 
everything transported on the sledges to the 
lowlands where the rest of us had built. A 
few days of fair weather succeeded, and 
Daphne Cottage was again erected and 


made habitable. It was now within easy 
communication of the Woodlark’s Nest, in 
any state of weather, much to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties interested, and to the de- 
light of Dave Bryant in particular. 

On visiting the beach, we found a strange 
alteration in the position of the wrecked 
brig. The action of the undertow in the 
various northerly gales had undermined her 
keel, as she lay high up against the bank, 
and the fury of the late south-wester sweep- 
ing across the Point had been sufficient to 
right and roll her over. She now lay with 
her deck inclined seaward, but bedded as 
firmly as ever. 

The galley on the Point, rooted so firmly 
in the sand, still stood like a rock. But, 
wandering up towards the Glacier, a few 
days after the storm, I discovered that the 
unoccupied house left by Morgan’s party on 
the hill, had been completely unroofed by 
the force of the wind. Not a vestige of the 
roof was to be found. It had, doubtless, 
been carried bodily off to sea, and the 
Argyle Arms consisted simply of four walls, 
enclosing an immense snowdrift. 

Clear, cold weather prevailed the last of 
June and most of July. There was much 
less snow falling, and there were many days 
when the wind was moderate, and it was 
possible to do a good day’s work. For we 
found the climate quite endurable during 
all our stay at Hurd’s Island, excepting when 
it was blowing fresh. 

But no sea-elephants came; and, in de- 
fault of larger game, we resolved to make an 
onslaught upon the penguins at the Rookery. 
At this season of the year, these birds have 
a thick leaf of fat under their hides. Noth- 
ing was easier than to knock them over by 
thousands, with clubs, when they were so 
thickly huddled together. They were then 
skinned on the spot where they fell, this part 
of the work being the coldest and most 
laborious. The skins were loaded upon the 
sledges and brought over to headquarters, 
where the fat was fleused off with knives, 
and thrown into the ever-ready caldron at 
the tryworks. Of course, hundreds of pen- 
guins must be slaughtered to make a single 
barrel of oil, and the business could hardly 
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be called remunerative; if a fair valuation 
were set upon time and labor. But it was 
better than idleness, and was pursued quite 
extensively by all of us, whenever the 
weather was suitable for outdoor work. 

To lighten the labor, and, if possible, to do 
away with the toil of dragging the loaded 
sledge so great a distance, the enterprising 
Burdick had rigged his with a lofty mast, 
and improvised a large square-sail bent to a 
yard, with tacks, sheets, and braces in sea- 
man-like style. He had read of something 
of the kind, he said, in ‘* Parry’s Overland 
Expedition,’ and had seen it in a picture. 
Of course, we were all on tiptoe to see how 
the craft was going to work. And when, 
after a day’s hard skinning, she was heavily 
loaded with the fatty spoils, and the doughty 
skipper stepped his mast and prepared to 
take the helm himself, there was a concen- 
tric rush to see the start. Not Professor 
King himself, with his balloon on Boston 
Common, could draw a more eager or more 
interested crowd, though it might be larger 
in point of numbers. 

‘“Aren’t you going to have any deck 
hands, Burdick?” asked Fielding. You'll 
want one man, at least, to work the fore- 
castle.”’ 

‘“*No, I don’t,” said the rattle-headed 
young man. ‘I’ll man her myself. You 
see my tacks and sheets all lead aft to my 
hand, and I’m going to be captain, mate, 
and all hands.” 

** But how are you going to heave her to, 
when you get over on the beach ?”’ 

‘** Take in sail, of course. Don’t you see 
this cleet here to belay my halyards to ?”’ 

It was capital sledging all the way; and, 
save here and there a hummock to be avoid- 
ed, the snow lay level and unbroken over 
the whole frozen surface of the pond, across 
which his route lay. Withacracking breeze 
at the south-west, the canvas was hoisted 
and the sheets trimmed. The “ Experi- 
ment,” as it had already been christened, 
was held fast at her moorings, while Bur- 
dick, armed with a stout pike-staff, took his 
station on the quarter-deck, vowing that her 
name should be changed to the “ Success,” 
before she made her second voyage. 

‘All ready, Burdick? She tugs hard on 
our hands.” 

‘“‘Ay, ay!” he roared. 
Let her go!” 

She darted off like a hound from the 
leash, followed by a shouting crowd, and 


Clear the track! 


skillfully guided by using the pike alternate- 
ly on each quarter. For Burdick, as all 
knew, possessed both nerve and muscle in 
abundance, and certainly managed his vessel 
with wonderful skill. She flew across the 
pond at a rate that soon left the fastest run- 
ners behind; but we still followed, anxious 
to keep her in view, and to see how he 
would manage in stopping her mad career. 

He went on famously, now and then find- 
ing time to snatch his cap from his head and 
wave it at us in triumph, until, coming to a 
slight rise at the further bank of the pond, 
one runner glanced upon a rock concealed 
by its snowy covering. The shock, which 
found Burdick quite off his guard, threw him 
from his feet, and he executed a back som- 
ersault over the stern upon the hard crust of 
snow. 

Leaving him to rub his bruises, the sledge 
pursued the voyage on herownhook. After 
passing this slight rise, the ground sloped 
gently towards the sea, and it was here that 
she required the careful hand to round her 
to and lower the sail. But our efforts to 
overtake her were vain, and we reached the 
ridge just in time to see her plunge madly 
into the surf. The breaker was not very 
heavy at that time, and we managed to save 
and drag her ashore again though in a sadly 
battered condition. The mast had been 
thrown out of the step, otherwise the power 
of her sail might have been sufficient to 
carry her to sea. 

But the cargo, which had cost so much 
toil to collect, was floated off and scattered 
at the mercy of the Southern Ocean. Bur- 
dick was not much hurt; and, though we 
were sorry for his loss, the ludicrous element 
predominated so largely in his adventure 
that it was never after referred to without a 
roar of laughter at his expense. 


It was near midnight of a still but sting- 
ing cold night, when we were rudely awak- 
ened from sleep by the fearful cry of 
Fire!’? sweeping ominously past our 
shanty, and blending with the hurried 
tramping of many feet over the crisp, snowy 
surface. The Englishmen had discovered 
it, and were rushing by our door as it was 
thrown open. 

‘* Where’s the fire ?’’ was the startled in- 
quiry. 

‘¢ Burdick’s tryworks!’’ and a glance con- 
firmed the statement. 

A flame was rising fiercely to the sky in 
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that direction, and throwing a glare upon 
the adjacent shanty of the “ Ripple,” with 
the space immediately round it. The forms 
of eager men could be seen rushing to and 
fro, but their efforts to subdue the fire ap- 
peared to have little or no effect. 

‘* Burdick’ll be burnt out,’ said Mr. Field- 
ing, quietly, at the first glance. ‘‘ He built 
his tryworks too near the house, but I could 
not make him believe it at the time. We 
must look out for our own quarters, McDou- 
gal, for the cinders will sweep down this 
way. Warner’s safe enough, for he’s to 
windward of it—and as for Burdick—we may 
as .well make arrangements to receive him 
and his gang in among us, for the present.” 

We had always looked upon fire as the 
most terrible visitation that could befall us. 
And it was mainly for this reason that we 
had built at a considerable distance apart, 
instead of huddling together in a small com- 
pass. A conflagration which should destroy 
the whole village during the winter season, 


_would prove certain death to most, if not all 


of us. 

Leaving a guard near our houses to watch 
the floating cinders, and to fight them with 
snow, if necessary, the majority of us hur- 
ried to the scene of the fire. It was a clear 
night, cold and dry, with a moderate breeze 
to fan the flame. The material from which 
it was fed, with all the surroundings, were 
highly combustible, and Burdick’s men had 
hardly time to drag their clothes and bed- 
ding out into the snow, before their dwelling 
was wrapped in flames. It stood directly 
under the lee of the tryworks, and, as Field- 
ing had observed, imprudently near. 

It appeared that a boatsteerer of the ‘‘Ad- 
elaide,’’ who had been left in charge of the 
fires for boiling penguin oil, had suffered the 
pot to get too hot, and the whole contents 
had ignited. Water was not at hand in any 
great quantity, for everything was frozen. 
Snow was freely used, but the fire had gath- 
ered such quick headway from the caldron 
of blazing oil, that everyone was driven back 
from the spot. : 

‘*Never mind,” said the philosophical War- 
ner. ‘* It’s well the rest of us are no nearer 
to you, Burdick, or we would all have been 
turned out of house and home together. 
Carry everything right to windward, up to 
my shanty. We’ll make you snug among us 
until we can bring down that shell that the 
Cape Towners left on the hill yonder, and 
start you in business again. It’s only wast- 
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ing labor to fight the fire any more. You 
might as well let her burn!” 

The flaming building shed a wild light 
upon the scene of utter desolation round 
about. Everything was covered with a 
white, wintry mantle down to high water 
mark, beyond which the sea formed a dark 
and striking contrast. It was always open 
to navigation, for the prevalence of strong 
gales, and the constant agitation against the 
shore, were unfavorable to the formation of 
saline ice. Some might be found, at times, 
in the crescent beyond the Glacier, where it 
was more sheltered. But the beaches of the 
Point were never ice-bound. 

As the roof and sides fell into the sea of 
fire within, a fresh spire of flame shot sky- 
ward from the whole mass, by the light of 
which was revealed a sight. that riveted the 
gaze of every one, at the cry:— 

‘* Sail Oh! ” 

The phrase, so natural to the seaman’s 
tongue, at the first sight of a strange vessel, 
was, in this case, a misnomer, inasmuch as’ 
the craft had no canvas set. She was a 
square-rigged brig of nearly two hundred 
tons, drifting under bare poles, and was 
already within the chord-line spanning the 
crescent from the Glacier to the rocks off the 
extreme south end of the Point. She was 
not more than a mile from the beach in the 
shortest direct line, which would strike near 
the wreck of the Daphne.” 

‘¢ What does it all mean?” said McDou- 
gal, after we had stared at the vessel and 
at each other for a minute, at least. ‘* He 
can’t stand a great while on that tack, or 
he will pile himself up along with my poor 
brig.” 

‘* There’s nobody aboard there,’’ answered 
Warner. ‘‘No live man would have his 
craft under bare poles such a fine night as 
this, or run her away in here unless he in- 
tended to anchor. They must be either 
dead, or dead drunk, which amounts to the 
same thing.” 

‘*There’s no one there that’s able to take 
care of her, that’s a sure thing,”’ said Field- 
ing. ‘*Here’s a case of salvage for us, I 
reckon; and if we can get aboard, and drop 
an anchor before she gets ashore, we may 
make a good night’s work of it. Let’s make 
a safe thing of this fire. Scrawm it out, and 
smother it with snow, some of ye! Come 
on, the rest of us, and let’s get the boats 
ready to shove out.” 

We hurried down to where the two boats 
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were lashed side by side, and eager hands 
soon had them cleared away and ready to 
launch, despite the cold, biting air, which 
we hardly minded now, so great was the ex- 
citement induced by this new and strange 
adventure. We could see her distinctly 
without the aid of the firelight, for she 
loomed darkly against a clear sky, and we 
perceived that she did not set directly in- 
shore, but, acted upon by the wind and tide 
at the same time, was making her drift 
obliquely down into the arc. She would 
strike the beach, on that course, three or four 
miles below her present position. We 
hoped, therefore, to find means to anchor 
her, and keep her afloat. 

“Now I think of it, Fielding,’’ said the 
captain, as we cleared the beach and fell 
into a regular stroke at the oars, ‘‘ that brig 
must have drifted here from Desolation. 
Most likely parted her chains while lying at 
anchor. You know the wind has prevailed 
at nor’west for several days past.” 

“That would account for her having no 
sail set,”’ was the answer. 

“But ’twouldn’t account for having no- 
body aboard,” interposed Warner, who was 
close by us in the other boat. ‘* What ves- 
sel would be lying at anchor there with all 


hands out of her? Unless she was a tender 
left by some ship, to be used again next sea- 
son. But in that case, she would have been 
left in Three Island Harbor, and I can’t be- 
lieve she ever found her own way to sea out 
of that snug place.” 

‘* She must be the Phantom Ship of Good 
Hope,” said Dave, “‘ and has drifted off her 
cruising ground.”’ 

** No, no,” I replied, ‘‘ you mustn’t touch 
upon classic subjects, or attempt to spoil so 
beautiful a legend as that of the Flying 
Dutchman. You know that she is only seen 
in a gale of wind, and that she always car- 
ries all sail, blow high or blow low. To 
believe otherwise is rank heresy.” 

Thus between jokes and conjectures we 
passed the time, as we pulled towards the 
dark loom of the strange craft. In drawing 
near, we noted that her bow and sides were 
much lumbered with ice that had accumu- 
lated in masses. The square sails were 
furled to the yards, but in a very clumsy and 
slouchy manner, as if she had been too 
short-handed to manage them. But the 
storm staysails and trysail had been blown 
away, leaving the bolt-ropes with here and 
there a bit of fringe adhering. 


TOIL ON. 


BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


NE little motto shakes the world, 
As tempests rock the sea; 

Victory it means to those who strive. 

Wouldst thou the conqueror be? 
Wouldst enter in to richest fields 

The eye e’re gazed upon? 
To all I give the countersign,— 

’Tis but the words, ‘‘ Toil on!” 


Yet by those words the mightiest deeds 
The weakest hands have wrought, ~ 
Conquests the grandest have been won 
On battle-fields of thought. 

Motto that nerves the warrior’s heart 
To gaze death’s face upon ; 

The lover’s vow, the martyr’s creed, 
The nation’s shield,—** Toil on.”’ 


Each springing bud obeys the power 
That bids it cleave the dust ; 
“ Onward and up! ” all nature cries; 
** Strength, strength to toil and trust.” 
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The trees climb high, the swallows soar, 
The billows rise and roll; 

On, too, faint heart; thy zeal shall spread, 
Like flame from soul to soul. 


Toil on! guard every golden hour,— 
Fast, fast the moments fly. 

Look! thou shalt see a ladder set 
Between the earth and sky. 

Good deeds shall give thee strength to rise 
And scale each shining round, 

While angels lead thy spirit up 
And on to holier ground. 


Toil on! shun pleasure’s siren call; 
Rest not in slothful ease. 

If thou wouldst win the victor’s crown, 
Seek not such joys as these. 

Then gird thyself for noble strife, 
The workman’s armor don ; 

Press to thy task in glorious zeal,— 
Toil on!—in faith—toil on! 
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Y I left the gloomy office of Messrs. 
Bite & Tear, “* Attorneys and Coun- 
selors at Law,’ as their legend read, and 
where I had acted in the capacity of clerk 
for the past dozen years, was for a two-fold 
reason. The first was, my health was be- 
ginning to fail from too close application to 
my business, and the old doctor, who had 
been in our family for years, declared that I 
must have country air, and plenty of it, be- 
fore I could hope to be better; and the 
other was, I wanted to pay my old friend 
and chum at school, Tom Jones, a visit. 
These reasons being deemed sufficient by 
my employers, I was granted a leave of 
absence for a couple of months, and throw- 
ing together a modest amount of apparel I 
sallied forth for the depot, and was soon 
whirling along towards the place of my des- 
tination. 

I had heard that the train did not run 
nearer to Wicklow than half a score of 
miles; but I was told on board, that I should 
find a conveyance at the wayside station 
which would take me there, and therefore I 
felt somewhat disappointed, when I stepped 
on the lonely, unsheltered platform, to find 
that I was monarch of all 1 surveyed, there 
not being a road, or a human habitation in 
sight. 

A cross-road led away into what seemed 
to be the heart of a wilderness, but which 
one to take, the right or the left, was more 
than I could possibly conjecture. In my 
uncertainty and doubt, I blamed myself for 
not having written Tom to meet me at the 
station, as he gladly would have done, but 
then I wanted to take him by surprise. In 
one thing I had succeeded, and that was in 
surprising myself, for I had not the least 


idea that such a wild, wilderness-looking © 


place could be found before the end of a 
day’s ride from the hub. 

I was just on the point of adopting that 
method which all lost travelers are supposed 
to put into practice, that of setting up a 
stick and bending my steps in the direction 
which it fell, when, much to my relief, I 
heard the clatter of wheels, and a loud 
voice, apparently addressed to the beast its 
owner was driving, and in a moment more a 
rough-looking team appeared coming down 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE AT WICKLOW. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


the road, and in a little time it had driven 
round to the platform with a flourish. 

“Going to Wicklow?” he asked, as he 
took me in at a glance, and picked up a 
small mail-bag, which, up to this time, had 
been lying all unnoticed at my feet. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘Get aboard, then; ain’t got no time to 
lose. Most half an hour behind time, and 
old Mailkeys, at Wicklow, will be as mad as 


a hornet if I’m late. Anybody would think . 


he was postmaster-general by the airs he 
puts on.” 

I meekly obeyed this rather imperative 
summons, took my place on the seat with 
him, and away we went towards Wicklow at 
a round pace. 

The country was wild nearly all the way 
there, and my companion was by no means 
communicative, answering my questions by 
the shortest possible answers. Once only 
did he seem inclined to open his mouth, and 
that was when our journey was nearly 
over, and my attention had been attracted 
by an old house, standing in a dark grove of 
cedars a little back from the roadside. I in- 
quired who lived there, and he replied, with 
a sharp look in my face:— 

Nobody.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* Tt’s haunted.” 

By what?” 

‘¢ A ghost, to be sure,’”’ he answered, with 
another glance into my face. 

whom I went on. 

‘¢Of a man who was murdered there ten 
years ago, or thereabouts.” 

“Why does he walk?” was my next 
question. 

My driver looked at me as though my 
question astonished him. 

‘* What makes a ghost come back, any- 
way ?’’ he said, answering my question by 
asking another. 

“I don’t believe they do,’ I answered. 
‘But why do people hereabouts say this 
house is haunted ? ”’ 

‘* Because of lights and noises seen and 
heard here on dark nights, and of the blood- 
stain on the kitchen floor.” 

‘““ Where the former owner of the house 
was killed?” 
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Yes.”’ 

“What of it? Anything more than a 
dark stain, as is usually the case where 
human blood is spilt upon wood ? ”’ 

- Yes, much more. On certain nights, 
when the ghost walks, and also during the 
day before, the dark stains upon the floor 
turn to a blood-red, as though blood had 
been but just spilt there.” 

‘* That can hardly be. People who think 
they witness this miracle have to draw large- 
ly on their imagination, and allow their eyes 
to deceive them.” 

‘“‘There is no chance for your being de- 
ceived. It. is there as plain as the nose on 
But yonder is Wicklow.” 

He pointed to the village lying some half 
a mile away on a slight elevation. This 
turned the topic of our conversation, and 
the haunted house was not again recurred to. 

I gave Tom a genuine surprise, as I had 
intended to, and he was glad to see me, as I 
knew he would be. 

One day I said to him, the thought sud- 
denly occurring to my mind:— 

‘What is it, Tom, about that haunted 
house over yonder? The driver told me 
something about it the other day as we came 
along.’’ 

My friend looked grave. 

‘*T hardly know what to tell you,” he said, 
‘* People that live over yonder say that the 
house is haunted, and I must confess that I 
have seen things there that I cannot ac- 
count for.”’ 

** You, Tom ?” 

‘Yes, I myself. You may think that I 
am foolish, and smile if you will, but I have 
seen things there that cannot rationally be 
explained.”’ 

What are they, Tom?” 

‘“‘Probably the same as the driver told 
you, though I have seen none of the lights 
or heard the sounds; but I have seen the 
blood-stain when it was almost as dark as ink, 
and then again when it was a light crimson 
—like fresh blood. How this should be I 
doubt if you can explain.” 

I could not. The most I could do was to 
say that he must be mistaken. That his 
eyes had played him false, and that the 
blood-stain was owing to the manner in 
which the light fell upon it. But he would 
not be convinced; neither would I. 

One morning Tom was called away. He 
was going to a town some twenty miles dis- 
tant, and would not return until late in the 
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night, perhaps not until the nextday. He 
invited me to go with him, but I declined. I 
had a project of my own on foot. I meant 
to pay a visit to the haunted house, and I 
did not want Tom to know of it. So his 
absence was the chance I coveted. 

Tom took an early start, but I did not; I 
had less than a mile and a half to go, and I 
was in no hurry. So I lingered about the 
house, making company for Tom’s mother 
until nearly the middle of the forenoon. 
Then I took down Tom’s rifle, and, with the 
remark that I was going out shooting for an 
hour or two, I left the house. 

I promised to be back by noon, in season 
for dinner, so, once out of sight of the win- 
dow where I left Tom’s mother sewing, I 
increased my pace to a smart walk, and ina 
half-hour’s time I stood in front of, and 
curiously contemplated, the haunted house. 

There was nothing very peculiar about it 
to distinguish it from other old houses that 
had been deserted for a number of years. 
It had the same lonesome, weather-beaten, 
deserted appearance that all such old build- 
ings have, and as there was no one to stay 
the ravages of time, it was fast going to de- 
cay. Beneath the eaves the swallows had 
built their nests, and were flying busily to 
and fro in the sunlight. They, at least, 
were not afraid of the blood-stain, or the 
ghostly sights and sounds that came some- 
times from within. 

The front door was fastened, so I could 
not effect an entrance there, and I clambered 
over a dilapidated fence and went round to 
the back side, in search of another entrance. 
Here I found one, and the door, instead of 
being fastened, I found standing open a foot 
or more. 

I may as well confess that I paused for a 
moment before I went in. I may as well, 
also, own up that I caught myself listening 
to catch some sound that might come from 
within. But all was as still as death; so I 
pushed open the door and entered. 

I found myself in a sort of back hall, or 
entry, from which a door opened on either 
side. One of these rooms, I reasoned, must 
be the kitchen, and in it I should find the 
token of the terrible deed which had helped 
give the house its bad repute. 

I turned to the left, and pushed open the 
door. A glance about the room showed me 
that it was the kitchen. So I was standing 
in the room where a murder had been com- 
mitted in the years that had passed. 
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I must confess that I did not give the sur- 
roundings more than a passing glance. My 
eyes, almost in spite of myself, I found were 
sweeping the floor, and they were not long 
in resting upon the blood-stain. There it 
was, about half way from the broad open 
fireplace to the sink on the opposite side of 
the room, and, what was more, it was of a 
blood-red, as though the life fluid had been 
spilled there ten minutes before. 

This I had not expected, notwithstanding 
the story which Tom had told. I did not 


‘believe the blood-stain could change its 


color, but here was the proof right before 
my eyes. I knew that it could not have re- 
tained it from the first; therefore what 
could it mean? What I had before learned 
now flashed upon my mind. The blood- 
stain turned only to a crimson when there 
was to be anew manifestation. To-night, 
then, the ghost would walk again. 

Leaving the kitchen, and the stain, which 
would rivet my eyes in spite of all that I 
could do, I walked over the rest of the 
house. But I made no new discoveries 
there. To all appearances the house had 
not been disturbed since the family of the 
murdered man moved out of it. After ex- 
amining every room, I ventured down into 
the cellar. I will here acknowledge that I 
had hesitated a minute before doing so, but 
I went, and there I made a discovery. 

Near where the stairs descended there 
was an angle in the wall, and near it a cel- 
lar windéw, and it chanced, at this time of 
day, the sunlight fell through it, and rested 
on the earth behind the step, and there it 
revealed an object which at once attracted 
my attention. It was nothing more or less 
than a tin basin half full or newly-mixed 
red paint! 

In a moment light flashed upon my mind, 
and I sprang up the steps two at a time, 
and rushed straight for the blood-stain, 
where I knelt down and drew my hand 
across it, an act which I would not have 
done ten minutes before. I raised my hand, 
and saw that it was stained with some red 
substance. It was not the gore of the mur- 
dered man that lay thereon; but red paint, 
like that in the basin below-stairs. 

In a moment the trick was all plain to me. 
Ghosts would have no need of this device, 
but human beings might. Whenever the 
old stain was repainted, then some sort of a 
band assembled there, who, for reasons of 
their own, did not care to have company, or 


too much light thrown upon their opera- 
tions; hence this device of theirs which had 
proved so efficacious. 

I was not long making up my mind to 
solve this mystery, which had puzzled the 
good people of Wicklow so long. I would 
pass the night there and see what it brought 
forth. 

A glance at my watch showed me that it 
was nearly twelve, and that Tom’s mother 
would soon have dinner in readiness, for the 
good woman would have considered it almost 
an unpardonable sin if the noontide repast 
was not ready when the “sun was square in 
the window,” as she always went by that 
when it was fair. 

When I got back, minus game, the good 
old woman rallied me somewhat on my want 
of luck; and then I told her of my visit to 
the haunted house, but not of the discover- 
ies I had made there. This part I kept to 
myself, as did I, also, the determination I 
had formed of spending the night there. 
When at sunset I imparted this information 
to her, the good old woman received it al- 
most with affright, and begged me not to do 
it, but I answered her that my mind was 
fully made up on that point, and begged her 
not to impart my intentions to anyone unless 
it was Tom, should he return. This she 
promised, and as soon as the sun went down 
I set out on my self-imposed task. 

When I arrived at the deserted house I 
found everything quiet, and as I had left it; 
and, entering the kitchen, 1 stowed myself 
away in a small closet opening therefrom, 
the door of which I left open a little way, so 
that I could command a view of the door by 
which I had entered, and also of that which 
led to the cellar beneath. Thus ensconced, 
I waited, with what patience I could, for 
any development which might take place. 

Slowly the minutes dragged themselves 
along. An hour went by, and still all was 
as silent as death. Another hour was well 
told, and then I began to grow impatient. 
Would those for whom I was looking ever 
come? At last I heard a footfall outside the 
door. Instinctively I placed my hand upon 
the revolver I carried in my pocket. Would 
I have occasion to use it? 

The footstep sounded closer, and at last it 
was on the threshold. The door was pushed 
open, and a footfall sounded in the entry. 
Then there came another, and I was aware 
that two men were standing in the room. 

I heard them moving along the floor, and 
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then the scratching of a match. It gavea 
promise of burning, and then went out, and 
an impatient voice exclaimed:— 

“Give me another, Jim, this has gone 
out.” 

The voice sounded familiar. Surely I had 
heard it since I had come to Wicklow; but 
where I could not bring to mind. 

The next match did its duty, and commu- 
nicated its blaze to the candle which one of 
the men held, and in a little time it was 
burning clearly, diffusing a bright light 
about the apartment. It revealed the faces 
of the two men to me and as I gazed upon 
one of them, I was no longer in doubt as to 
where I had heard his voice before. It was 
the driver of the express wagon who had 
taken me from the depot, and who had first 
given me the history of the house in which 
we now stood. It was he who had addressed 
his companion as “ Jim,’? and now they 
both moved along to the spot which had 
possessed such fascination in my eyes until 
I had solved the mystery connected with it. 

Jim held the candle above it, moving it to 
and fro, but taking care to shade the blaze 
with his hand, so that it might not shine out 
too brightly through the windows. 

**Do you know whether anyone has been 
here to-day, Sam?” asked the other who 
had not spoken before. 

‘¢- Yes, one sure; that chap I brought over 
from the depot t’other day was in here this 
forenoon.”’ 

I gave a start of surprise. How did he 
know this? Had my movements been 
watched, and, if so, did they not know that 
I was even then secreted somewhere about 
the house ? 

‘‘He here? Then he must be a detective, 
as we thought he was, in the first place,” 
said the other, in evident alarm. 

‘“*No, I don’t think he is,’’ returned my 
driver. ‘‘ I’ve made all sorts of inquiries, 
and I have found out that he is really an 
old friend of Tom Jones’s, and that prying 
his nose into other folks’ affairs ain’t in his 
line; but if he makes it so, he had better not 
have come to Wicklow, that’s all.” 

So I say,”’ replied the other, emphatical- 
ly; ‘*we’ve too good a thing here to be 
blowed on if we can help it.” 

“You are right there, Jim; but let us go 
down. The rest of the boys will be along 
soon.” 

I held my breath as the two villains passed 
along to the cellar door, which I had left 
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standing open, and descended the stairs, 
leaving the old kitchen again in total dark- 
ness. 

What was their errand below? I asked 
myself this question, and at once resolved 
that I would find out if possible. Noiseless- 
ly I glided out from the closet, and felt my 
way along to the cellar door, where I paused 
and listened. A faint light came up from 
below, and the hum of distant voices. ¢ 

Silently I descended the stairs. When I 
reached the bottom, I found myself in total 
darkness. The light had disappeared, and 
the hum of voices had ceased. 

What had become of them? It seemed as 
though the earth had opened and swallowed 
them up. 

Suddenly I heard a sound above my head. 
Others of the gang were crossing the kitchen 
floor towards the entrance to the cellar, and 
in a moment more they would be coming 
down upon me. 

Hastily I crept beneath the stairs, knock- 
ing over the basin of paint with one hand, 
and dashing its contents over my hands and 
face. Once under the stairs, there was 
plenty of room, and I drew myself up into 
as small a compass as possible against the 
wall, and with my hand upon my revolver, 
waited for what the next minutes would 
bring forth. 

Tramp, tramp, above my head, sounded 
the footsteps, and by them I was assured 
that three more had entered the cellar, and 
were groping their way about in the dark- 
ness. Suddenly a voice exclaimed, impa- 
tiently :— 

‘¢ Why don’t the boys show that light? I 
shall break my neck over something that may 
by lying about here.” 

‘* Give the signal and they will show it,” 
said another. 

A sharp, short whistle cut the air like a 
knife, and it had not died away before a door 
in the wall, which had escaped my notice on 
my previous visit, was thrown open, and a 
bright light flashed out, revealing a room of 
considerable dimensions beyond, in which 
were tables and benches ranged about. The 
light was too brilliant to proceed from a 
tallow candle, for it lighted up the cellar 
without, revealing the forms of the three 
men distinctly, and had either of them 
chanced to have turned their heads, they 
must have seen me crouching beneath the 
stairs. But, as luck would have it, they did 
not, but passed at once into the further 
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apartment, closing the door behind them, 
leaving me in darkness more profound than 
before. 

Thrice was this repeated, and I had seen 
ten men enter the secret chamber. Then 
came a long interval, which convinced me, 
at last, that they had all arrived who would 
be there that night. I reflected upon what 
should be my next move. 

To attempt to pry further into their mys- 
teries that night, I thought, would avail me 
nothing, and it might get me into difficul- 
ties. I had learned enough, already, to 
forever lay the ghost of the haunted house, 
and to bring a pack of villains to justice. 
That they were a gang of base coiners, or 
counterfeiters, I had not the least doubt, and 
I felt that it would be my duty to unearth 
them to the authorities. 

I felt considerable interest in the discov- 
eries I had made, and I knew that I should 
be the lion of Wicklow for the next seven 
days, at least. 

At that moment I felt myself quite a hero, 
but it suddenly occurred to me that I should 
remember the old adage ‘‘ not to crow until 
you are out of the woods.” I had forgotten 
that. 

I now came back to my immediate sur- 
roundings, and reflected on what I should do 
next. Should I remain where I was, and see 
them emerge from their den and take their 
departure, or should I leave at once, and re- 
turn to Tom’s mother, while the coast was 
clear ? 

I decided upon the latter, and was about 
to crawl out from my hiding-place, when I 
heard footsteps again in the kitchen. More 
of them were coming, so I shrank back into 
my corner to witness their descent. 

The footsteps went round the room, and, 
at last, came to the cellar door, where they 
paused for a moment, while a light, as from 
a lantern, flashed down the stairs. Then 
the footsteps began slowly to descend. I 
counted them one by one until they reached 
the bottom, and the new-comer stood close 
to, but with his back towards me. In one 
hand he carried a common lantern, and, as 
he moved slowly away from the foot of the 
stairs, I thought that his figure looked very 
familiar. 

He held the lantern up as he went round, 
and from his motions I could not help decid- 
ing that he was a stranger to the spot, and 
not a member of the gang beyond the wall. 
At last, his steps brought him close to the 


door through which I had seen the members 
of the gang pass; and, at this instant, his 
face was turned for a moment towards me, 
and I plainly saw his features. It was my 
friend, Tom Jones. 

I hardly checked myself in time to pre- 
vent giving utterance to an exclamation of 
surprise at beholding him, for I had not 
supposed that he had returned. But here 
he was in the flesh, and I knew his errand 
at once. His mother had told him where I 
had gone, and he had come in search of 
me. 

I was about to call out to him in a low 
tone, but before I could do so he had seen 
the door, and, evidently with the intention 
of entering, he placed his hand upon the 
latch, and finding it fastened, he gave it a 
violent shake. It produced no result, so he 
gave it another, and the next moment it 
flew open, revealing nothing but a dark void 
beyond. 

Taking a step forward, despite the low 
warning I gave him, he held his lantern out, 
that its light might show his way, but in a 
moment more it was dashed from his hands, 
and all was total darkness. 

‘* Villains, unhand me!’’? I heard Tom 
cry; then there was a short struggle, fol- 
lowed by a blow and a heavy fall, and then 
all was still. 

What should I do? Should I fly to his 
assistance, and with my simple arm combat 
the whole gang and try to save his life? or, 
should I make the best of my way out of the 
accursed spot, and run to the village and 
give the alarm? For a moment I was un- 
decided. Either way, it seemed that Tom’s 
life was at stake. 

At last I formed the resolution to go for 
help, and was just edging my way out from 
beneath the stairs, when the door of the 
secret apartment was again thrown open, 
and the brilliant light which I had seen be- 
fore flashed out. 

Hastily I fell back against the wall, fear- 
ing that I should be discovered; and there I 
lay holding my breath, while three or four 
of the gang weut peering about the cellar 
and up through the house, seeking for any 
companions which Tom might have brought 
with him. At last, they were apparently 
satisfied that he came alone, and returned 
to their den, leaving me undiscovered. 

No sooner was the door shut, than, having 
changed my mind as to the course of proced- 
ure, I emerged from my hiding-place, and 
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crept noiselessly up the stairs, across the 
kitchen, out into the open air. 

Here, in the thick shrubbery which grew 
close to the house, I secreted myself, and 
there remained motionless until I counted 
as many leave the house as I had seen enter 
the cellar. Then, when I had given them a 
chance to get well clear of the premises, I 
re-entered the house, and hastened down to 
the cellar to learn, if possible, the fate of 
Tom. I carried with me 4 rusty iron bar 
which I had stumbled upon outside, with 
which I meant to break in the door, could I 
not open it in any other manner. 

Feeling my way to the door, which I tried 
and found securely fastened, I placed my 
ear to the crevice and listened intently. At 
first I heard nothing, and then a sound fell 
upon my ear which I was sure was a groan. 

“Tom,” I cried, through the crevice; 
*¢ you are not dead, 1 hope ?”’ 

Another groan, and then a faint voice 
said :— 

“ Not quite. Can’t you get tome?” 

My only answer was a blow upon the door 
with the bar. Another and another I dealt 


upon it; till, at last, the bolt was broken, 
the door swung back, and I rushed into the 


secret chamber. 

Tom, where are you?” I cried. 

“Here,” said a voice, at my feet; and 
reaching down, I encountered the face of 
Tom, which, in another moment, I should 
have put my foot on. ; 

‘¢ Thank God that you are alive, Tom; but 
are you much hurt?” I cried, searching for 
his hand, that I might give it a friendly 
pressure. 

“Some, I am afraid. My head don’t feel 
just right yet. You must find my hand 
there. The villains have fastened them be- 
hind me, and my legs are bound, too.” 

“The rascals! But they shall suffer for 
this,’’ I said, as with my pocket-knife I set 
Tom free, and then helped him upon his 
feet, where, for a minute he was. unable to 
stand alone, his head was so dizzy. 

‘‘ Lead me out of this room. The air is 
stifling. Get me out beneath the stars and 
I shall feel better.”’ 

“Lean on me and I will soon get you 
there, Tom,’’ I replied; and, half support- 
ing him, I led him out through the cellar, up 
over the stairs, through the kitchen, and 
soon had him out where the cool air could 
bathe his brow and bring him fairly to him- 
self again. 
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In a little time he had, in a measure, re- 
covered his strength, and we had set out for 
home. 

“ Did you recognize any of them, Tom ?” 
I said, as we went along. 

‘** No, not one,”’ he replied. 
light enough.”’ 

‘* But why did they bind you hand and 
foot? Do you remember what they said 
about it?” 

““Yes, plainly. They tried to make me 
take a horrid oath that I would never reveal 
what I had discovered of their hiding-place, 
but I refused to do it. Then they told me 
that I should never leave the place alive 
until I had taken the oath, and that they 
would starve me to it, or to death. So they 
bound me and left me there till you came.” 

Then, in return, I told him of what I had 
witnessed, and by that time we were at his 
mother’s. 

It was past midnight, and the good woman 
was fearfully frightened. Tom had come 
home sooner than he had promised, and had 
gone at once to the haunted house for me. 
She had watched anxiously for our return, 
and when, at last, we did present ourselves, 
she was frightened more than ever. Tom’s 
face and clothes were covered with blood, 
which had flowed from the wound in his 
head, while I presented an equally gory ap- 
pearance on account of the red paint with 
which I was plentifully besprinkled. 

Leaving Tom to acquaint his mother with 
the details of our adventures, I made my 
way to the village, and soon had the proper 
officers alert to their duty; for I knew if we 
wanted to make a haul, we must do it before 
they would have a chance to return to see 
their prisoner. Quietly we proceeded to the 
old house, and there found that which I had 
expected to find, namely, tools, plates and 
presses of a gang of counterfeiters, and a 
large amount of spurious currency, which 
they had all ready to send to their agents in 
various parts of the country. 

It was near morning when we got round 
to call upon my old friend, the driver, and it 
must be confessed that we somewhat sur- 
prised that worthy when we accommodated 
him with a pair of bracelets. When he saw 
me, he was convinced that I was, in reality, 
a detective, and that I already knew all; so 
he made a clean breast of it, and implicated 
all of his companions, whereby we were en- 
abled to secure the whole gang, and thus 
break up a combination which extended 
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over a large area of territory to which no 
clew had before been obtained. 

It was daylight when I got back to Tom’s 
mother’s, and I found that neither of them 
had been abed, so anxious were they to know 
how it all turned out; and when I had told 
my story they were of one mind, that I had 
done a good night’s work, which conclusion 
I also coincided in. j 

I stayed in Wicklow until the villains had 
had their examination and been carried 
away to jail, and I was all the lion that I had 
imagined I should be. Old ladies would 
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stop to look at me in the street, and so 
would the boys; but the young ladies, I 
must confess, though it hurts my vanity to 
do so, only gave me a look, and then their 
eyes followed some other better leoking fel- 
low who chanced to be going by. 

I hear from Tom quite often now. He 
says the ghost no longer walks in the haunted 
house, and that the blood-stain retains its 
dark hue from one year’s end to another. 
When it changes its spots again I shall make 
another trip to Wicklow. 


T was certainly hard on Westonians that 
the people at Bede House should have 
fallen on November, of all months in the 
year, to give their first party. To refuse the 
invitation would be to acknowledge toall the 
world that one had nothing to wear, which 
was not to be thought of for a moment. 

So all Weston, or rather that part of it 
which was “in society ’’ (a distinction with 
a difference in this case), resolved itself into 
committees of twos and threes, who sat in 
upper chambers, with closed doors, solemnly 
deciding upon ancient finery, which, per- 
haps, had not been worn since it was a 
“wedding garment.” 

Three years before, the Hon. Theodore 
Bede had taken the best house in the village 
for his summer residence, and his wife dying 
soon after, he shut up his house in the city, 
and came to spend most of the year in Wes- 
ton. Eleanor Bede was not quite eighteen 
when she began to take her mother’s place 
to her father and one little sister. Her 
position was a trying one, but she would not 
submit to failure, and her very struggles 
gave her an air of maturity and indepen- 
dence which made her an enigma to girls of 
her own age, till ‘“‘haughty as Elearor 
Bede,” became a byword among them. Her 
pride did not spring from her beauty, which 
was certainly rare, nor from her father’s 
wealth, for she had never known poverty; 
but it was born with her, and pervaded every 
fibre of her being. 
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Only one person had power to subdue it, 
if he were wise enough; this was young 
Edward Morton, a ward of her father’s, a 
clerk in the house in which he was part- 
ner. 

Eleanor had seen little of him in her 
school days, and that little was far from 
favorable. Like all big boys, he delighted 
to play upon the pride which was always 
sensitively alive to the least touch of sar- 
casm. After her mother’s death, he seemed 
all at once to realize her womanhood, and 
his manner underwent so complete a change 
from tormenting familiarity to a respectful 
and almost distant courtesy, that it soon 
came to occupy most of her thoughts. 

Everyone knows what happens when a 
woman is always thinking and wondering 
over one man, and Eleanor found herself 
watching all his looks and tones with a mys- 
terious interest that she could by no means 
account for. 

Morton soon became aware of the shy 
glances, which were always turned away 
when he sought to meet them. He found 
wonderfully valid excuses to leave his desk 
for a day or two at Bede House. 

‘¢ Eleanor, I have a letter from Edward,” 
said Mr. Bede, one morning. ‘‘ He has had 
an offer to go as supercargo to India, and 
accepted it. I intend asking him to spend 
the three weeks before he sails with us, if it 
will be agreeable to you.”’ 

This was Mr. Bede’s way of announcing 
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his supreme will and pleasure, and Eleanor 
made her usual answer:— 

“ Certainly, father; your wishes are al- 
ways agreeable to me.” 

She was indignant that the blood would 
rush to her face at the mere sound of Mor- 
ton’s name, but the sudden news of the 
Indian plan sent it back to her heart. 

‘* What makes your face so red, and now 
it is white again said little Hester. 

“Tt is time for you to go to school,’ said 
Eleanor, rather shortly. 

Hester, knew Eleanor’s moods and tenses 
too well to push her inquiries, and trotted 
off obediently. We have Mr. Tupper’s 
authority that children in the house are a 
‘¢ well-spring of pleasure;” but it is next to 
impossible to convince them that the truth 
is not to be told at all times; and young 
people who are in love and have never told 
it, cannot give them too wide a berth. 

Three whole weeks!” thought Eleanor, 
with a thrill of pleasure which she was thor- 
oughly ashamed of. 

Three days went slowly by, and then she 
would see him. Morton had one tinge of 
romance about him, a perfect passion for 
flowers, and when he was at Bede House, 
the hot-house was rifled of its treasures 
without mercy. Eleanor remembered this 
trait—what did she not remember ?—and 
two hours before the New York train was 
due, she had given the last loving touch to 
his room; then she carried her vases and 
flowers to the balcony to arrange them. 

In a moment a quick step sounded in the 
room she had left, and Morton followed her 
through the open window. Eleanor hoped 
he did not see the vivid blush which was her 
real welcome. She held out her hand, and 
was very polite to ‘‘ Mr. Morton.” 

“To Queen Eleanor, from her most loyal 
subject, greeting,’ he said, as he took her 
hand; and on the strength of the blush 
which he had not failed to perceive, pressed 
his lips to it lightly. 

She drew it away hastily; she wanted no 
_ affectation of respect. 

‘¢ You have taken us by surprise. What 
train did you take ?”’ 

‘* Your majesty’s ideas are too prosaic. 
It would be vulgar to go to Paradise by rail. 
My friend Lewis and I got on horseback in 
the small hours, and have been galloping 
like mad to reach here before night.” 

“Ts your friend in the house? I must 
speak to my father.” 
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Mr. Morton made himself a bar to the 
window. 

‘““No one requires your hospitality just 
now but my unworthy self. I left Lewis at 
the hotel, while I rushed up here to see that 
everything was ‘in statu quo.’ I caught a 
glimpse of you standing on the balcony, like 
fair Hinda waiting for her fire-worshiper.”’ 

The bantering tone of this speech was too 
familiar to her, and she turned to her flowers 
in silence. 

‘Pardon me, if I came too soon for my 
welcome,”’ said Morton, more seriously. 

‘“*We are always glad to see you, Mr. 
Morton.” 

‘Accept my humble thanks. I take it 
you use the ‘we’ like other royal person- 
ages. I shall be tempted to resume my 
old room to-night, for the sake of the flow- 
ers.”’ 

“For to-night! Are you not to spend 
three weeks with us ?”’ 

‘*T have promised to stay at the hotel with 
Lewis. I want a place of refuge when you 
are too Elizabethan in your ways.” 

She smiled and went away to her own 
room, where she kept on smiling in an ab- 
surd way, till her thoughts had recovered 
from the confusion of Morton’s sudden ar- 
rival and confident raillery. 

Morton might as well have lived at Bede 
house, for every day found him lounging in 
the conservatory, practicing music with El- 
eanor, or smoking on the piazza. But if his 
frequent visits were paid to Eleanor, he got 
very little satisfaction out of them. 

If she sang with him, it was to please her 
father or Hester, who developed a surprising 
faculty of being always in the way, and Mor- 
ton knew her truth-telling propensity too 
well to venture out of well-bred common- 
places in her hearing. 

He had already heard from her how 
Eleanor would not play with her any more, 
but was always thinking and smiling to her- 
self. 

In fact, Eleanor had set her face against 
him as a flint. Whatever might be the 
inclination of her heart, she was bent Qn 
convincing him, if possible, that her happi- 
ness did not lie in his hands, to make or 
mar. 

Morton easily penetrated the motive of her 
coldness, and kept up his spirits amazingly. 
He was so happy that she could never be 
angry with him, though she often pretended 
it. 
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Only one door was barred to him; other- 
wise he had the freedom of the house. 
Leading from the library was a small nest 
of a room, widened by a bay-window; here 
Eleanor spent her forenoons, and was sup- 
posed to unravel the mysteries of. house- 
keeping, but a well-filled case of ‘‘ woman’s 
books,”? might have told a different story. 
She felt that this was a “‘ city of refuge,” to 
which she could always retreat when her 
self-control needed repairs, and she kept it 
inviolate. 

Morton’s friend, Lewis, went fishing and 
hunting alone or in strange company, until 
Morton’s example proved contagious, and 
he was delivered over to the charms of one 
of Eleanor’s cousins, a round-faced, sun- 
shiny little woman, as unlike her as possible. 

Eleanor’s twentieth birthday was close at 
hand, and all the exigencies of a first party 
so absorbed her time, as Morton’s visit came 
to an end, that he could find no opportunity 
to say the words which had trembled on his 
lips through it all. 

He was to stay for the party, and on the 
last day he was admonished not to present 
himself till evening, as no one would have a 
moment to spare. 

Under all her busy cares, Eleanor carried 
adull pang of disappointment that he was 
going away without a tenderer word for her 
than for others, yet so contradictory are 
women’s ways where they love, that she 
never felt more disposed to avoid him. 

She dressed early, with a needless pre- 
tence of making Hester ready with her own 
hands. That day her father had given her 
a string of pearls, a former gift to her 
mother. As she twined this amongst her 
hair, a card was handed her—‘‘ Mr. Fred 
Lewis.” 

Her half-defined hope was broken. She 
fastened the pearls and went slowly down 
stairs. But it was Morton who stepped out 
of a curtained window to meet her. She 
could not refrain from a look of pleasure, 
but, on second thought, his ruse to secure 
seeing her alone, did not please her. 

Where is Mr. Lewis ?”’ 
‘“‘T know not, unless he be safe in Docto: 
Baine’s parlor. I knew you would come for 
politeness, when you might not for friend- 

ship.” 

He led her to the curtained window, and 
they watched a light fall of snow which 
floated lazily downward, the first harbinger 
of winter. 


‘¢T shall see no more snow for years,” said 


Morton. “I shall be wholly alone in India, — 


without even family letters. Will you write 
to me, Eleanor 

The request was made with such unwonted 
humility that Eleanor, touched by his man- 
ner, laid her hand on his arm and gave the 
promise, heartily. ‘‘ Richard was himself 
again.’”’ He took the hand which she did 
not draw away. 

‘* Eleanor, only say you love me, and I can 
go to the world’s end. It will be the philos- 
opher’s stone to turn everything I touch 
into gold.” 

Her face was tremulous with feeling; not 
a trace of pride was left upon it, but she said 
nothing. Perhaps she sought to prolong the 
pleading which sounded so strangely new 
from Morton’s lips. But humility was not 
his forte. He saw these signs of her melting 
mood, and exclaimed, with a triumphant 
smile :— 

** You do love me, Eleanor; you can’t deny 
it. If I know aught of womankind, you gave 
me your heart years ago.” 

This speech stung Eleanor to the quick. 
It was true that it was more than one year 
since this bold lover had won her heart by 
his very boldness, but she had worked hard 
to restrain the least sign of that love, till she 
should know it to be fully returned. That 
he should have seen through all her subter- 
fuges, and should dare to boast of it, was too 
much. The old look came back in harder 
lines, and a stony calmness settled over the 
face which, a moment before, had been all 
alight with tenderness. 

‘* Mr. Morton, you have still some pages 
to add to your knowledge of woman. Let 
me help you to one of them now. Because 
a woman shows some degree of interest in 
your presence, and looks at you when there 
is no one else to look at, you are not always 
to suppose that she has given all for love, 
and deems the world well lost. It may seem 
unaccountable to you that I could have 
known you well, and yet that very suscepti- 
ble thing, my heart, remain untouched; but 
your youth makes the mistake pardonable. 
You mean to leave us to-night, I believe. I 
wish you a pleasant voyage, and all possible 
success in India.” 

Morton started from his spell of surprise. 

‘*Can it be possible that you have never 
cared for me, and I have deceived myself for 
so many months ?” 

“Tt is just possible that you have mis- 
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taken a girlish preference for a woman’s 
passion.”’ 

‘* Stay only a moment, Eleanor. I have 
loved you well, and you throw me off for one 
careless word.” 

There was an instant’s wavering in her 
set lips, but the first carriage-load of guests 
passed the window, and she left him without 
a word more. 

The arrivals followed thick and fast, and 
not till an hour afterwards did Eleanor re- 
pass the library door; then she saw Morton 
shake hands cordially with her father and 
some other friends, and then leave the 
house by a glass door that opened into the 
garden. A feverish gayety took possession 
of her, and she passed restlessly from group 
to group, talking incessantly, to stifle her 
heartache. 

When the last carriage had driven off with 
a merry good-by, she mounted the stairs to 
her room, and sat down with the calmness 
of despair. Hour after hour passed away 
unheeded, as she dwelt wearily on what 
might have been. 

‘Eleanor, breakfast is ready—papa is 
waiting!” exclaimed Hester, bursting into 
the room like a sunbeam. 

She saw Eleanor sitting cold and ghastly 
in the white dress which she had worn the 
night before; and, with one of the sweet in- 
stincts of childhood, she laid her soft cheek 
against her sister’s face, saying, simply :— 

“ Poor sister, Hester loves you dearly.” 

These words broke the spell of misery, and 
welcome tears, a woman’s blessing, rained 
from her eyes. They went down hand in 
hand, and the first tears which the little one 
had seen in her sister’s eyes, drew them 
wonderfully near—the woman and the child. 

Eleanor’s nature was too healthy to sour 
from her self-inflicted disappointment; only 
from that day, ‘‘a change came o’er the 
spirit of her dreams.” Slowly but surely 
her lips lost their wonted curl, and the 
sapphire eyes gained a softened glow, like 
smooth water over great depths. - 

Every one remarked this change, but Hes- 
ter alone dated it from that strange morning 
when she first perceived that a ‘ grown-up 
person ”’ could be unhappy. 


Morton returned to his hotel, burning 
with anger at himself and Eleanor. 

‘¢T was a fool to touch hef pride,’’ he con- 
stantly repeated to himself; ‘‘ yet she never 
could have loved me as I had hoped. It 
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isn’t in her to love at all, and a heartless 
woman shall not embitter my last hours at 
home.”’ 

He took up a book, and, opening it at 
random, his eye was caught by this sen- 
tence:— 

‘* It is true that, unraveling the cords of a 
man’s existence, you will generally find the 
blackest hank in it twined by a woman’s 
hand, but it is not less common to trace the 
golden thread to the same spindle.”’ 

‘*T have found my ‘ black hank’ now, with 
a vengeance,”’ thought Morton, as he threw 
down the book impatiently. 

An hour later, he took the cars for New 
York, and sailed the next day. Only Fred 
Lewis stayed with him to the last. 

“Don’t forget to write all about Weston 
people,” said Morton, as he wrung his 
friend’s hand at parting. 

** No, no, old boy; I’ll write every mail,” 
answered the good-natured Fred. 

At home, Morton might have banished 
thoughts of Eleanor in the incessant stir of 
a business life, but in the long hours of an 
eastern voyage, this forbidden subject of 
thought clung to him like the “ old man of 
the sea.’’ Sometimes he was ready to for- 
give her pride and renew his suit, and again, 
the memory of her sharp taunts at parting 
would fill him with rage, so truly 

‘To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 

Morton had no need to use the letters of 
introduction with which Mr. Bede had pro- 
vided him. In that day Indian hospitality 
was proverbial. A dozen doors were open 
to him, and the natural freemasonry of white 
men among a tawny population soon placed Sk 
him in a circle of friends. sh 

For a few months, the novelty of the dl 
scenes and mode of life filled his mind to the B 
exclusion of everything else, but the un- he 
changing round of bachelor dinners, and sh 
conversation necessarily dull from want of 


the daily impulses of active life, soon pressed 
on him with weary sameness, and filled his 
mind with passionate longing for the father- = 
land. He would not go home till he had 
secured the fortune which he had come to 
seek. With a feverish impatience he strove 
against the enervating influence of the cli- ye 
mate, and gave his whole mind to the details 
of business. 

Five years was the limit which Morton 
had assigned to his stay in India, and as 
the last year glided away, his yearning for 
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home grew too strong to be resisted. His 
entire devotion to his work had been re- 
warded with moderate success, and he had 
had the good sense to observe every precau- 
tion which could counteract the influence of 
a hot climate. Nevertheless, he had altered 
very much in face and manner. 

His knowledge of matters at home had 
come to be of the most fragmentary sort. 
Mr. Bede wrote him once or twice a year on 
business matters, never mentioning his fam- 
ily, and Fred Lewis was married, and had 
no time for letters of friendly gossip. 

No other woman had ever erased from 
Morton’s mind the image of Eleanor Bede, 
and he returned to his native city with an 
intense longing to look once more in the 
depths of her proud eyes. He was expected 
by no one, and he felt like a stranger in a 
strange land when he entered Mr. Lewis’s 
office and received a distant bow from his 
old friend. 

‘‘T should never have known you,” said 
Fred, almost hugging him with bcyish de- 
light when he did recognize him. ‘* That 
tremendous beard and moustache are as 
good as a mask.” 

The friends had the varied experiences of 
nearly five years to go over, and it was long 
before Morton could make up his mind to 
ask for Eleanor. He trembled to hear that 
she was Miss Bede no longer. 

‘Oh, haven’t I told you about her?” said 
Fred, when he did get out the question. 
“They have just come to their house in 
town for the winter. Yesterday she was 
with my wife, who loves her like a sister. 
She has never married; we think, possibly, 
she is waiting for you. And you never saw 
a woman so changed within a few years. 
Five years ago, she seemed to look over the 
heads of everybody; now, as my wife says, 
she’s 

‘«*A creature, not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.’ ’’ 

‘‘T have never cared for any other woman, 
and never shall,” said Morton. 

By Jove! I knew it.” 

“Do you think she would know me ?” 

‘“‘ Not a bit of it, for not a sou) knew that 
you were coming.” 

“Then I will call myself Frank Neville, 
after the English friend whom I lived with 
in Bombay. 1 will carry a letter of intro- 
duction purporting to come from Morton to 
Mr. Bede, and I can soon learn whether 
there is any hope for me with Eleanor.” 


“You shall go with us to-night, for we 
are to dine there with a few other friends.” 

‘Mr. Bede is still a martyr to deportment, 
I suppose ?”’ 

‘“*Oh, yes! The finest figure of a man for 
walking in a procession that I ever saw.” 

When Morton entered the house so famil- 
iar to his boyhood, Mr. Bede received him 
in the most gracious manner, and led him at 
once to his daughter. 


‘¢ Eleanor, I have the pleasure of present- : 


ing to you Mr. Neville, from Bombay. He 
has been for a long time intimate with your 
old friend, Edward Morton. I depend on 
you to make him forget the charms of Indian 
hospitality.” 

To Morton the change in Eleanor was 
almost startling. He had always thought 
her beautiful, but the softened, womanly 
sweetness which had grown over the former 
proud brilliancy of her face, added a potent 
charm. 

He did not venture to meet her first look, 
lest his consciousness should betray him, 
but at the mention of his name, he saw her 
clasp one hand over the other, as if she 
could not hear the sound unmoved. 

‘Your name is not unfamiliar to me, 
Miss Bede,” he began, ‘or rather your 
father’s name. I have heard so much of 
him that I should have known him any- 
where. Morton ascribes his success eu- 
tirely to him.” 

‘‘T think, gratitude aside, that Mr. Mor- 
ton was a man to make his own success. 
Does he like his eastern way of life ?”’ 

‘¢ Very well, now, I believe. At first he 
was so reserved, not to say misanthropic, 
that I could make nothing of him; but he 
soon mellowed, and we lived like brothers. 
He has always remained a confirmed woman- 
hater, however, and is in no danger from 
any of the snares set for him by English 
mammas.”’ 

Her cheek flushed and paled again under 
this home thrust, but she answered, quietly, 
that she had never noticed that peculiar trait 
in him, and turned the conversation to other 
subjects. 

Morton had seen enough to set his hopes 
bounding high as when they had encroached 
so deeply on her pride. He resolved to win 
her love over again, under his assumed 
name, if it were possible. With a zeal 
worthy of his sanguine temperament, he 
followed up his purpose, and Eleanor began 
to be haunted by familiar tones and phrases, 
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which she thought Mr. Neville must have 
caught from Morton in their long compan- 
ionship. He kept up his incognito with 
wonderful discretion, and was greatly aided 
by Mr. Lewis and his wife. 

Eleanor’s own beauty and her father’s 
wealth had drawn many suitors to her 
choice, but all had been gently and firmly 
put aside. She had devoted herself, in all 
the five years of Morton’s absence, to her 
father’s comfort and to Hester’s training, 
and had left herself no interval for senti- 
mental sorrows; but the silent influence of 
her disappointment had been great. This 
Mr. Neville was the first who had gained a 
place in her regard since then. 

She encouraged her father at the end of 
the winter to ask him to Weston with the 
Lewises, an invitation which was promptly 
accepted. 

It was hardest of all his pretences to seem 
ignorant of the familiar habits and surround- 
ings of the family, when he found himself at 
Bede House, and when Hester led him 
through the conservaiory, and showed him 
the flowers which were saved for Eleanor’s 
room, because Mr. Morton had liked them 
best, his disguise had nearly fallen from him. 
He often glanced at a certain deep window 
in the library, with a covert smile, resolving 
that his second appeal should be made in the 
same spot. 

His watching was rewarded at last by find- 


ing Eleanor alone in the library. He called 
her to the window to see some rare effects of 
moonlight in the garden. 

‘*Not there,’ she said, faintly, but he 
would not hear her objection. Standing in 
the same place where, five years before, she 
had thrown away her happiness, Mr. Neville 
told her his love with a wonderful coolness, 
and waited her answer. He would have 
demonstrated the distance between the earth 
and the moon in the same tone, and the 
relics of her girlish pride suggested that he 
seemed too sure of her reply. Glancing up 
at him, she saw a triumphant smile on his 
lips, as he said, significantly :— 

**'You do love me, Eleanor. If I know 
aught of womankind, you loved me years 

0.”? 

‘““Mr. Neville,” she began, in the tone 
which he remembered so well. And thena 
light broke upon her, and, without any more 
words, she was gathered into the arms which 
had waited so long for their burden. 

Months afterwards, when Bede House had 
become Morton’s permanent home, and he 
had made good his entrance into Eleanor's 
‘* city of refuge,” he found in her bookcase 
the same book which he had opened the 
night before he went to India. 

‘¢ That time was, indeed, the ‘ black hank’ 
in my life,’ he said to his wife, ‘‘and now 
the ‘golden thread’ comes from the same 
spindle.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 
MAJOR-GENERAL PETER MUHLENBERG, 


M™ OR-GENERAL in the army of the 

American Revolution, was born at 
the village of Trappe, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, October 1st, 1746. His fath- 
er, Rev. Henry M. Muhlenberg, D. D., was 
the founder of the Lutheran Church in 
America, who emigrated from Germany in 
1742, and settled at first in Philadelphia, but 
afterwards removed to the village of Trappe. 
The son was destined for the church, and his 
studies were pursued under the immediate 
supervision of his father, who spared no 
pains to inculcate the correct principles and 
the religious duties of the Lutheran Church. 


His parents returned to Philadelphia in 1761, 
and his son was placed in the academy, of 
which Dr. Smith was provost. His father 
decided to send Peter with his two younger 
brothers to the University of Halle, in Ger- 
many; accordingly on the 27th of April, 
1763, Peter, then sixteen years old, with his 
two younger brothers, embarked on board a 
packet ship, for London; from thence they 
proceeded by way of Rotterdam to Halle, 
where they entered the preparatory depart- 
ment of the university. Peter returned to 
America in 1766, his father superintending 
the completion of his education. Shortly 
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after he commenced the study of theology 
under his father’s direction, who desired 
that the church which he had founded in 
America should be supported and sustained 
by the efforts of his sons. In 1768, he was 
ordained a minister of the Lutheran Church, 
and on the 12th of May was appointed as- 
sistant rector of St. Paul’s Church, in New 
Jersey. 

In 1772, he embarked again for England, 
for the purpose of being ordained by the 
Lord Bishop of London. Two other Ameri- 
cans were ordained at the same time, Mr. 
Braidfoot of Virginia, and Mr. White, after- 
wards the venerated Bishop White of Penn- 
sylvania. The ceremony was performed at 
the King’s Chapel, St. James, on the 23rd 
of April, 1772. On the 3rd of May he 
preached at the German Chapel, before a 
crowded audience, attracted doubtless by 
the novelty of hearing an American preach- 
er. In the following July he arrived at his 
home in Philadelphia. ; 

In the fall of 1772, he removed with his 
family to Virginia, where he entered upon 
his duties. As the son of the venerated 
‘‘ Father Muhlenberg,” he rapidly acquired 
influence over the German population which 
future events showed that he possessed. 
Arriving among them before the breaking 
out of the hostilities with the mother coun- 
try, he had become acquainted throughout 
the whole valley of Virginia. His personal 
qualities were well calculated to win the 
confidence and affection of the people; af- 
fable and courteous in his manners, mild in 
his temper, full of charity for the faults of 
others—these qualities, together with his 
prepossessing appearance, soon rendered his 
popularity unbounded. 

The German population of Virginia was 
large. As its leader, Mr. Muhlenberg cor- 
responded extensively with the prominent 
patriots of the colony; with Washington and 
Patrick Henry, he was on terms of personal 
intimacy. A meeting of the patriotic citi- 
zens was called at Woodstock, on the 16th 
of June, 1774, upon the news being received 
of the passage of the Boston Port Bill, over 
which Mr. Muhlenberg was chosen to pre- 
side. The resolutions presented by him 
were somewhat bolder than the tone of pub- 
lic opinion was at that time prepared to 
sanction, but the proceedings closed with a 
pledge ‘to each other and our country, 
that we will inviolably adhere to the votes 
of this day.’? The committee of safety and 


correspondence, appointed for the county, 
consisted of the chairman, Rev. Peter Muh- 
lenberg, and five others. Shortly after he 
was elected a member of the House of Bur- 
gesses and delegate to a State convention to 
be held at Williamsburg, on the first of 
August, 1774. Of this convention Payton 
Randolph was President, and Patrick Henry 
the mover of the resolutions for the defence 
of the colony, in which he was supported by 
Mr. Muhlenberg. The royal governor, 
Lord Dunmore, proclaimed the proceedings 
of the convention to be treason. Then 
commenced the revolutionary conflict in 
Virginia. 

In December, 1775, the State had raised 
nine regiments. Mr. Muhlenberg was ap- 
pointed colonel of the eighth, and his ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the Continen- 
tal Congress on the 13th of February, 1776. 
Colonel Patrick Henry and Colonel Muhlen- 
berg were the only civilians in the whole 
Virginia line to whom regiment were given. 
Mr. Muhlenberg, at this time, was but twenty- 
nine years old. His appointment was warm- 
ly pressed by Gen. Washington and Patrick 
Henry. He at once proceeded to Dunmore 
to raise the regiment committed to his 
charge. Upon his arrival at Woodstock, his 
different congregations, widely scattered 
along the frontier, were notified that upon 
the following Sabbath their beloved pastor 
would deliver his farewell sermon. The 
appointed day came. The rude country 
church was filled to overflowing with the 
hardy mountaineers of the frontier counties, 
among whom were collected one or more in- 
dependent companies to which the fore- 
thought of the convention had given birth. 
So great was the assemblage, that the 
burial-place was filled with crowds of stern, 
excited men, who had gathered together, 
believing that something, they knew not 
what, would be done in behalf of their suf- 
fering country. 

The disturbances of the country, the gath- 
erings of armed men, the universal feeling 
that liberty or slavery for themselves and 
their children hung upon the decision the 
colonies then made, and the decided steps 
taken by their pastor, all aroused the patri- 
otic enthusiasm of the vast multitude. In 
this spirit the people awaited the arrival of 
him whom they were now to hear for the 
last time. He came, and ascended the pul- 
pit, his tall form arrayed in full uniform, 
over which his gown, the symbol of his holy 
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calling, was thrown. He was a plain, 
straightforward speaker, whose native elo- 
quence was well suited to the people among 
whom he labored. At all times capable of 
commanding the deepest attention, we may 
well conceive that upon this great occasion, 
when high, stern thoughts were burning for 
utterance, the people who heard him hung 
upon his fiery words with all the intensity 
of their souls. 

After recapitulating, in words that aroused 
the coldest, the story of their sufferings and 
their wrongs, and telling them of the sacred 
character of the struggle in which he had 
unsheathed his sword, and for which he had 
. left the altar he had vowed to serve, he said, 
‘¢ That, in the language of Holy Writ, there 
was a time for all things; atime to preach, 
and a time to pray, but those times had 
passed away;’’ and, in a voice that re-echoed 
through the church like a trumpet-blast, 
‘that there was a time to fight, and that 
time had come!’ The sermon finished, he 
pronounced the benediction. A breathless 
stillness brooded over the congregation. 
Deliberately putting off the gown which had 
thus far covered his martial figure, he stood 
before them a girded warrior; and, descend- 
ing from the pulpit, ordered the drums at 
the church door to beat for recruits. 

Then followed a scene to which even the 
American Revolution, rich as it is in bright 
examples of the patriotic devotion of the 
people, affords no parallel. His audience, 
excited in the highest degree by the impas- 
sioned words which had fallen from his lips, 
flocked around him, eager to be ranked 
among his followers. Old men were seen 
bringing forward their children, wives their 
husbands, and widowed mothers their sons, 
sending them under his paternal care to fight 
the battles of their country. Nearly three 
hundred men of the frontier churches that 
day enlisted under his banner; and the gown 
then thrown off was worn for the last time. 
His regiment was ordered to Wilmington, 
North Carolina, where he arrived on the last 


of May, and on the twenty-third of June he 


joined the army at Charleston. 

On the 21st of February, 1777, he was pro- 
moted by Congress to the rank of brigadier- 
general, a position fully earned by his con- 
duct in the southern campaign. General 
Muhlenberg was in action at the battle of 
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Brandywine, in September, and at the battle 
of Germantown. 

In November, 1778, General Muhlenberg 
was attached to the division commanded by 
Major-general Putnam. Soon after, on Gen- 
eral Putnam’s being ordered to Hartford, 
General Washington assigned the command 
of the division to General Muhlenberg, in 
which responsible situation he continued 
during the winter. During the campaigns 
of 1779, 1780, he was in active duty, and at 
the siege of Yorktown had the command of 
the storming party, renowned for its gallant 
exploits on that occasion. 

On the 20th of September, 1783, he was 
promoted to the rank of major-general, 
which was well deserved and well earned by 
a long and severe service during the war. 
Some months afterwards, the army was for- 
mally disbanded, and General Muhlenberg 
returned to his family at Woodstock, Vir- 
ginia. In November, he returned to Phila- 
delphia, and in 1785, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania, Dr. Franklin being 
chosen at the same time president. General 
Muhlenberg was annually re-elected to this 
office till the close of the year 1788. Upon 
the adoption of the Federal constitution, he 
was chosen a member of the first Congress 
to serve from March 4, 1789, to March 4, 
1791. This Congress assembled in the city 
of New York. He was again elected to the 
third Congress in 1793, and served until its 
termination in 1795. He was also a member 
of Congress from March, 1799, to 1801, and 
on the 18th of February, 1801, he was elected 
a member of the United States Senate from 
Pennsylvania, which station he resigned 
upon being appointed by President Jefferson 
Supervisor of the Internal Revenue for that 
State. In July, 1802, he was appointed col- 
lector of the port of Philadelphia, which 
office he held until his death, on the first of 
October, 1807, on the anniversary of his 
birthday; at the age of sixty-one years. His 
remains rest beside the tomb of his father, 
near the village church where he was bap- 
tized. The following inscription marks the 
place:— 

General Peter Muhlenberg, born Oct. 
1st, 1746, died Oct. 18th, 1807. He was 
brave in the field, faithful in the cabinet, 
honorable in all his transactions; a sincere 
friend, and an honest man.” 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
NAN’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


AN and Jack, for once in their lives, 
preferred the house to out of doors. 
Not because it was cold and stormy; the 
frost wouldn’t have sent them in, though it 
pinched their little, chubby noses until they 
were purple; nor the wind, unless it had 
blown hard enough to have drifted them 
away, as it did the poor fallen leaves. And 
as for the snow, they liked to be out in it, 
for it was the first snow of the year,—a 
little, light, merry fall, that made pretty 
spangles and stars on Nan’s red cloak, and 
powdered her curls with silver dust. It 
wasn’t quite enough of a storm for Jack, 
though, promising little in the way of coast- 
ing and snow images; but better, a great 
deal, than no snow at all, since it made 
everything seem like real winter. 

But the kitchen was like an enchanted 
region, and no earthly consideration could 
have induced them to leave it. The great 
chimney was roaring with fire, and spitting 
its golden sparks upon the white roof. The 
mouth of the brick oven was a glowing red, 
and everybody was bustling about in active 
preparation for Thanksgiving. Not merely 
for the usual family feast, but there was to 
be a fair in the village on that day, and the 
ladies of the town were to provide the sup- 
per. Every table and every shelf were 
fairly groaning with good things. There 
were dishes heaped with great bunches of 
raisins, glasses of quivering, golden jellies, 
and jars of sweetmeats, brought from the un- 
known shades of the hall-closet, whose secrets 
were kept from all little, greedy hands, by a 
lock and key. Then there were loaves of 
frosted cake, and plain cake, and plum cake; 
quantities and quantities of rich, flaky-look- 
ing pies, delicate salads, and tempting tarts, 
and every hour or so, the great oven, giving 
up its treasure, added to the dainty store. 

The children thought it was very nice. 
They liked the great fires and the merry 
bustle, and the goodies were not disagreeable 
to either their eager little eyes or fastidious 
little nostrils. But Debby scolded because 
they were in her way; and even grandma 
suggested—while she pulled one of Nan’s 
long, golden curls out of the bowl where she 
was beating eggs, and rescued a pot of mar- 
malade which had well-nigh fallen a prey to 
the sweet tooth of Master Jack—that they 


should go out into the yard, and finish a 
wonderfully fine jack-o’-lantern which she 
had noticed lying there, hardly done. 
**Pooh!”? said Jack, ‘‘Sim’s made us a 
half-dozen jack-o’-lanterns that we don’t care 
for; why should we finish that old thing? ”’ 
But, in another minute, the troublesome 
curls were brushing into Debby’s pies, and 
Jack’s fingers were in the raisins; where- 
upon the children were both seized by a 


strong hand, and conveyed to the sitting- 


room, where Julia and Mary, their grown-up 
sisters, were working for dear life upon some 
fancy articles, which must be finished for the 
fair to-morrow. 

Nan would have thought the sitting-room 
rather fascinating, at any other time, for the 
moss house Mary was making was a wonder 
in its way, and there were bright scraps of 
ribbon lying about everywhere, left from the 
elaborate adornments of the dolls which 
Julia had dressed yesterday. But the dolls 
themselves had vanished, with their long, 
curly hair, and pink flounces, and were at 
that moment wasting their sweetness upon 
the desert air of the church vestry, in wait- 
ing for to-morrow. And so the glories of 
the sitting-room seemed mild compared to 
those of the kitchen, and Nan was not sorry 
when Jack tipped over the moss house, to 
the damage of its somewhat unsteady chim- 
neys, and Julia accused her of tangling her 
worsteds, when she just took them into her 
hands very carefully, to see how bright and 
pretty they were, that the door of the kitch- 
en was opened to them again, and they were 
bidden by Julia not to so much as put their 
heads in at the sitting-room door, for the 
remainder of the day. Then Jack said:— 

“Good! That is just what we wanted— 
wasn’t it, Nan? But you’re cross enough, 
Jule; and, Mary, you might have made your 
old chimneys stronger! ”’ 

‘* Well,” said Debby, at sight of the 
roguish faces again, ‘‘ you must be good if 
you are going to stay here.”’ 

She was in better humor now, for her last 
oven full of pies had a miracle of a bake, and 
everybody had been praising her cake. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Nan, ‘‘ we will be good. But, 
Debby, how many hours will there be before 
to-morrow? Thanksgiving’s been solong in 
coming!” 
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‘* Bless your heart, child!’’ said Debby; 
“*T can’t stop to count the hours. They’ll 
go fast enough. I reckon you wouldn’t be 
eager to have time fly, if you had the heap 
of work I’ve to do between now and to-mor- 
row. There’s everything tobe done, and no 
time to do it in.” 

But the children could hardly wait for the 
day that would bring them such a store of 
good things—the Thanksgiving cakes, which 
grandma had baked for them, that looked as 
if they had been stolen from a fairy’s pantry, 
all frosted and scalloped, and decorated with 
pink and white sugar-plums; then the din- 
ner, with a host of aunts, and uncles and 
little cousins for company; and, last but not 
least, the fair. 

Uncle Tom had given them each two dol- 
lars to do whatever they pleased with, and 
they had been planning for three weeks or 
more what they should buy at this wonderful 
fair, if it ever came. 

“Tm going to buy more’n a hundred 
cocoanut-cakes,”’ said Jack, ‘‘ and a stack of 


peppermints as high as your head, and lots - 


of chocolate taffy, and one of those guns Joe 
Sterns told us about. I wonder if they'll 
have any candy dogs, like what we had last 
Christmas ?” 

**T don’t know,” said Nan. ‘* Which 
would you have—one of those dolls that 
wink their eyes, or one with truly hair, that 
can talk ?” 

But Jack’s mind could not be brought to 
dwell upon dolls; and, as much as Nan might 
have valued his opinion on the subject, she 
was obliged to do without it. 

She hadn’t any doll now but a poor, mis- 
erable, crying baby, who had nearly lost its 
voice, and entirely lost its nose, in its short, 
though serious struggle with life. Jack had 
broken the head off of her great, china doll, 
long ago, by way of experiment, to see 
whether dead dolls made angels like dead 
children or no, and she thought it was high 
time she had another. She was sure she 
couldn’t spend her money more satisfacto- 
rily. She would like to buy a quantity of 
candy and toys besides, but Julia said the 
smallest of the dressed dolls would be as 
much as two dollars, and so she couldn’t 
think of it. 

A low, timid rap at the door stopped Nan 
in the midst of her reverie, and Jack rushed 
to be the first to open it. 

‘¢ Here’s Ellen with the sewing! ” shouted 
he to grandma. 
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And a pale, little girl, with her garments 
all powdered with snow, stood shyly in the 
entrance. 

“Come right in, my dear,” said grandma, 
kindly. 

And Nan pushed her own little chair into 
the warmest nook in the chimney corner, 
and bade her sit down. 

‘* Mother says she should have finished 
the work before, only she had a headache, 
and couldn’t sit up day before yesterday,” 
said Ellen. 

‘**O Ellen,” said Jack, with his mouth full 
of raisins, ‘‘ what are you going to buy at the 
fair to-morrow ? 

‘**T can’t go to the fair,” said Ellen, a dis- 
appointed, wistful look creeping into her 
blue eyes. 

““Can’t go? Why not, I should like to 
know? I’m going, and Nan’s going, and 
everybody’s going. It'll be jolly, I can tell 
you.” 

‘* Miss Norton wished all her scholars to - 
be there,” said Nan. ‘‘ We’re to sing, you 
know, Ellen, and you sing better than any 
of us. Won’t your mother let you go?” 

Yes,”’ said Ellen, she would, only ”— 
and she hesitated, and looked blushingly 
down at her shabby feet, while something 
like a tear rolled over the frosted surface of 
the Thanksgiving cake which grandma had 
given her—‘ only I’ve no shoes to wear.” 

Nan saw the tear, and her soft, little heart 
was overbrimming with sympathy; but she 
was silent, while Jack expressed his sympa- 
thy noisily. 

‘* Mother was going to buy me a pair be- 
fore this time, but she’s been sick so much, 
lately, that she could hardly earn enough to 
pay the rent. She’s got to buy some flour 
with what your grandmother pays her,” said 
Ellen, chokingly. 

‘* How much would a pair of shoes cost, 
Ellen?” asked Nan, after a few moments’ 
thought. 

‘““They’ve got some at the store,” said 
Ellen, for two dollars.’ 

‘“‘Your toes must be cold,” said Jack, 
looking down at Ellen’s old, thin, worn-out 
shoes, and then at his own nice, warm, little 
boots. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “they are. But I 
shouldn’t mind that so much, if I could only 
go to the fair. And I can’t go to school next 
Monday, either, I suppose.” 

‘“‘Oh, never mind your shoes, Ellen; who’ll 
see em?” said Jack. ‘I'd go to the fair, 
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if I hadn’t any shoes at all. 
footed.”’ 

‘* But I couldn’t go up on to the platform, 
and sing with the rest, with these old things 
on,’ said Ellen; ‘‘ and besides that, mother 
says I mustn’t go out with them any more. 
I’ve taken a very bad cold, now, from having 
wet feet so much.” 

A great struggle had been going on in 
Nan’s small mind, but pity for poor Ellen 
conquered at last, though the doll with the 
long, curly hair and pink flounces, shone 
more radiantly than ever before her eyes. 
But how could she enjoy anything, while her 
little friend was so disappointed and unhap- 
py? She did not wait to think again, but 
darted away up-stairs, appearing again in a 
few seconds, with the precious two dollars 
in her hand. 

‘“« Here, Ellen,” she said, “‘ are two dollars, 
to buy your shoes.” 

‘““Q Nan,” said Ellen, with joyful sur- 
prise, ‘‘ how good you are to me!” Then 
her face saddened again. ‘ But I must not 
take it,” she said; ‘‘my mother wouldn’t 
like it. And then you will want the money 
to buy something at the fair.” 

‘*Indeed you must take it,’? said Nan. 
‘‘ It’s my Thanksgiving present, you know. 
Uncle Tom gave it to me to do just what I 
pleased with, and I’d rather give it to you.” 

‘‘Take it, my dear,” said grandma, who 
had been a silent listener to the whole con- 
versation. ‘‘ If Nan wishes to make you a 
Thanksgiving present, I am sure that your 
mother will not object to your accepting 
it.” 

‘‘And I’m going to make her a present, 
too, grandma,” said Jack. ‘‘ Here, Ellen, 
take this half-dollar, and buy some pretty 
ribbon for your hair, like what Nan is going 
to wear to the fair. I’d give you all my 
money, only I am going to give Nan half of 
what I’ve got left, and they’re going to have 
cocoanut-cakes and chocolate taffy, you 
know.” 

So Ellen went to the fair, as well as Nan 
and Jack; and you may be sure that the fair 
was a wonderful event. Nan was as gay as 
a lark, though she hadn’t her two dollars, 
and the long-coveted doll was unattainable. 
Ellen looked so happy in her pretty, new 
shoes, the tableaux were so like fairy scenes, 
the music so enchanting, and there were so 
many splendid things to look at, that the 
children’s eyes were fairly dazzled. All 
sorts of rainbow tidies and afghans, and gay 


I'd go bare- 
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lamp-mats; a table full of choice hothouse 
flowers, most frequented by the village 
beaux, beeause it was presided over by the 
village belles. A quantity of shining silver 
ware, all a-glitter in the light, and delicate 
vases, and knick-knacks of every descrip- 
tion. And oh, the toys! What an endless 
variety there were of them! Nan had never 
seen the like in her life, for she was a little 
country girl, you know, and had never pen- 
etrated the mysteries of a city toy-shop. 

Jack was rejoicing in the possession of a 
wooden monkey, which, by means of a 
small spring, might be induced to turn som- 
ersaults over the pole to which he was 
attached, in the most fascinating manner; 
and he divided his attention between this 
and a huge candy elephant, which was fast 
disappearing from sight—I need not tell you 
in what manner. 

But Nan’s bright eyes could not be drawn 
away from those wonderful dolls; for, be- 
sides the dolls which Julia had dressed, 
there was one whose like was never seen 
before—or, at least it seemed so to Nan. It 
was nearly as large as herself, with the most 
angelic face imaginable, and dressed as a 
bride, in snow-white silk, with a long, float- 
ing lace veil, to hide her blushes. She wore 
orange blossoms in her beautiful, curling 
hair, and the cunningest little gloves and 
slippers on her plump, little hands and tiny 
feet! 

Nan thought if she could only possess 
such a beauty, it would be all she should 
ever care for in this world. 

Then there was another doll, almost as 
large and almost as fascinating as the fair 
bride herself, dressed very airily in a blue 
gauze dress, covered with spangles, that 
glittered in the lamp-light like stars. 

‘Well, Nan,” said her grandfather, who 
had noticed where the bright eyes lingered, 
‘¢ what do you think of the bride? They’re 
going to sell her now. Going to take any 
shares ?”’ 

‘Oh! are they going to sell her just as 
they did the quilt, and have tickets with 
numbers on them ?”’ said Nan, eagerly. 

Yes,’”’ said her grandfather; ‘‘at ten 
cents a share.”’ 

‘¢Oh dear, dear!”’ said Nan; ‘‘and I’ve 
spent all my money. I wish I hadn’t bought 
that old ice-cream, or the cradle for Nan- 
ette!” 

Nanette was the crying baby, named for 


its mistress. 
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And the little round face was as full of 
trouble as any little round face could well 
be, for her grandfather had given. her money 

two or three times to-night—only a little it 

was, to be sure, but she wouldn’t ask him 
again for any for all the world. She knew 
that he hadn’t very much money, and that 
if he had any to spare he would give it to 
her without waiting to be asked. But he 
didn’t say one word, and soon went over to 
the other side of the hall, to talk with some 
old ladies, leaving Nan still at her post be- 
fore the great doll. 

“OQ Nan,”’ said little Belle Norton, danc- 
ing up to her, ‘‘ have you bought any shares 
in the bride? I’ve got two, and I’m almost 
sure I shall draw her! ”’ 

And so she heard it in every direction. It 
seemed as if every other little girl in the hall 
had shares, and every one was sure of draw- 
ing the wonderful prize, and Nan felt rather 
inclined to cry, and didn’t care to view the 
perfections of the bride any more, or hear 
anything more about her. 

But she kept the tears back bravely, and 
was soon in the midst of a merry game with 
some children who were playing in an ante- 
room, though she could not quite forget her 
grief; and when it was ten o’clock, grandma 
came in search of her, for it was time that 
all small people were at home, and dreaming 
on their pillows. Jack had already been 
captured, after due labor and perseverance, 
and was somewhat downcast, for his wooden 
monkey had met with an accideut, and was 
no longer able to turn somersaults, and he 
did not at all approve of retiring from the 
scene of action at so early an hour. 

‘* Why shouldn’t I stay as well as Jule and 
Mary?” grumbled he. ‘They won’t be 
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home till midnight, and there’ll be ice-cream 
left after everybody has gone.” 

But Nan’s eyes were very small, and 
though she was a little reluctant to leave be- 
fore the grown-up people did, she submitted 
to be wrapped up by Julia, without a word 
of remonstrance. 

‘*'Who’s drawn the bride, Julia?” she 
asked, peeping out into the hall, where she 
still stood in all her glory. 

** It isn’t decided yet,”’ said Julia. 

Nan gave her one more lingering look, 
and she and Jack were both asleep in a cor- 
ner of the carriage in a very few minutes; 
for ten o’clock was a late hour for them. 
And Nan dreamed all night about dolls. 
They marched in queer processions about 
her pillow—dolls in pink, and dolls in blue, 
and dolls in white, with long, lace veils. 
And what do you suppose was the first sight 
which greeted her waking eyes? What but 
the splendid doll she had coveted so last 
night—the bride, in all her dainty white 
finery, standing in a corner just opposite her 
bed! 

Nan fairly screamed with joy, and believed 
that the fairies must have sent it toher; and 
before she was dressed, she carried the fine 
young lady down-stairs, to exhibit her to 
the family. 

“How strange it was that Nan should 
have drawn it,’ said Julia. ‘‘ Grandpa only 
bought two shares, and there were so many! 
I’d no idea that she would have it.”’ 

“No, it isn’t strange,” said grandpa. 
‘¢ People are always rewarded, in some way, 
who make sacrifices for others.” 

And Jack, snapping a toy gun which 
grandma had given him, declared that it was 
the best Thanksgiving that ever was. 


THE WEDGE OF GOLD. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


ILDERGAST was a mighty giant. He 

had six fingers on each hand, and six 
toes on each foot. He was much taller than 
Goliath, or Og, King of Bashan. He was 
very wicked, and lived alone, on the most 
beautiful island in the world. He was form- 
erly the keeper of Queen Arizma’s Wonder- 
ful Wedge of Gold. Whoever possessed 
this Wedge of Gold became very wealthy, 
for when one touched it, a piece of gold fell 
down. 


One day, becoming angry with the queen, 
who refused to give him her youngest 
daughter to wife, he stole the Wedge of 
Gold and ran away. The queen sent her 
troops after him, and offered to forgive him 
if he would return with the Wedge of Gold. 
He only laughed at the offer, and answered 
the general:— 

‘‘T am only one man, and you are many. 
Come and get it if you want it.” 

He was on the top of a high mountain, 
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and when the queen’s army ascended the 
side, he rolled great stones down and crushed 
them to death. After he had killed a great 
many of them, he hid himself in a cave, and 
they could not find him. After they had 
ceased to hunt for him, he stole a boat, 
killed the crew, and, after being on the 
water a long time, he came to this island. 

Many heard of the Wonderful Wedge of 
Gold, and sailed to this island. They were 
either killed and eaten, or frightened away 
when they heard him singing as he cooked 
his meals. His voice was loud as thunder, 
and his arms strong asiron. His hair was 
ten feet long, and curled so tightly it looked 
like ropes. 

Selim Al Hassan was eighteen years of 
age, and he resolved to possess the Wedge 
of Gold. He accordingly went to an old 
woman who read the stars. Giving her the 
present he had brought, he begged her to 
tell him if he would be successful. 

‘¢ You are too good and pretty to be eaten 
by wicked Giant Hildergast,” said the old 
woman. 

Consulting the stars, she muttered strange 
words, her eyes dilating, and her form grow- 
ing erect as she did so. 

‘“You will pass through great dangers, 
but eventually will obtain the Wedge of 
Gold,” she said, at length. ‘Take this 
shell, and by placing it to your ear you will 
hear the thoughts of anything you wish. 
After you kill the giant, come to me.” 

Selim thanked her warmly, and carefully 
placing the Know All Shell in his bosom, 
set out on his journey. He had not gone 
far, ere he came to a broad river. The 
waves went hurrying on, as if they were in 
a great hurry, and could never think of stop- 
ping until they reached the great ocean. 
He could find no way to cross it, and, plac- 
ing the Know All Shell to his ear, he heard 
the river say, as it curved in and out, and 
rippled over the stones, and kissed the flow- 
ers on its banks:— 

‘“T am a friend of Giant Hildergast, and 
this bold youth cannot cross my broad face, 
unless he takes a branch of laurel, and says, 
as he strikes the waves:— 

‘““¢ River, O river, friend of the mighty 
giant, 1 command thee, in the name of this 
laurel-branch, to convey me over to the 
other side.’ 

Selim obeyed this command, and the 
river told him to cast a branch of laurel on 
the water, and it would become a boat. He 


did so, and was soon on the opposite shore. 
An immense forest grew down to the river’s 
edge, the trees gazing proudly at their 
bright faces mirrored in the little waves. 
Prickly, poisonous weeds, treacherous pits 
and tangled underbrush met him at every 
step. Placing the Know All Shell to his 
ear, he heard the forest say, as the wind 
sighed through the branches:— 

“None can find their way through my 
depths, unless they take of the leaves of my 
noblest tree, and weave them into a crown.”’ 

Selim had no sooner placed the crown on 
his head, than the trees immediately turned 
aside, and he saw a path lined on either side 
with laurel-trees. He followed this path a 
long time, and at length came to a place 
called the Home of the Wild Beasts. There 
were lions, tigers, bears, wolves, and all 
kinds of horrible animals. He could hear 
the lions roaring a long time before he got 
in sight of them. They surrounded the 
tree in which he slept, keeping up a contin- 
ual fighting and snarling the whole night. 

Consulting the Know All Shell, he heard: 

‘* We are subjects of the Great Forest and 

Giant Hildergast. The lion, with his world 
of strength, powerful voice, and despiser of 
meanness, is our king. Whoso encircles 
his neck with the vine which embraces the 
banyan tree, he will protect, and guide him 
wheresoever he desires to go. If he proves 
not worthy, our king will tear him in 
pieces.” 
’ Carefully removing the vine from the ban- 
yan tree, Selim threw it over the lion’s neck. 
Immediately the vine touched the noble 
creature’s neck he became docile, and, walk- 
ing closely by Selim’s side, he guided him 
faithfully, night and day, until he reached 
the water surrounding the island where Hil- 
dergast dwelt. Sleek, deceitful leopards fol- 
lowed them a long distance, their beautifully 
spotted sides shining in the sun. Selim 
patted his noble guide on the head, as he 
bade him good-by, and said:— 

**Remember me, brave lion, until I come 
again!” 

The lion licked his hand, gave a subdued 
roar, and promised to remember him. 

The water round the island was seething 
and boiling, a great steam preventing Selim 
from seeing the land. Sharks and other 
horrible animals filled the water; for you 
see it was not hot only to mortals. 

Selim could hear the water say, as he 
placed the Know All Shell to his ear:— 
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‘*Take a pink-hearted shell, dip 1t three 
times in my waves, saying, ‘Shell with the 
pink heart, bring me a boat,’ each time. It 
will become a boat, and the sharks dare not 
touch it.” 

Selim did as directed, and was soon on the 
island. Such a beautiful place as it was! 
Oranges, lemons, paw-paws, rose-apples, 
palm trees with leaves ever so many feet 
long, and I can’t begin to tell you what all, 
abounded. Fountains of cool waters threw 
silvery drops with a tinkle, tinkle of its 
voice, into the hearts of the flowers. 

Coming to a tree with purple blossoms and 
crimson fruit, Selim, who was tired and 
heated, plucked the ripe fruit, and was on 
the point of tasting it, when he bethought 
himself of his Know All Shell. Placing it 
to his ear, he heard the tree say:— 

‘‘Whoever eats of my fruit, sleeps, never 
to wake.”’ 

Casting the crimson fruit on the ground, 
he went to another tree, with milk-white 
blooms, and golden balls of fruit. 

‘“‘T comfort the weary, and refresh the 
thirsty,’’ said the tree, proudly. 

And Selim said, as he smacked his lips, 
after a delicious repast:— 

‘* Oh, tree, thy words are verified!” 

In the centre of the island, Hildergast had 
erected a great castle. The doors were of 
solid gold, the floors of cedar, and the win- 
dows so small they. looked like doors of dove- 
cotes. 

Selim could hear the giant singing, and, 
peeping through the leaves of an orange- 
tree, he could see him roasting a whole 
buffalo. Hildergast always sang when pre- 
paring his meals. Oh, what a fierce-looking 
creature he was! 

‘“*Ho, hum!” he cried, in a voice you 
could hear several miles, ‘‘ho, hum! I can 
smell a mortal.” 

Selim kept very still, and presently Hilder- 
gast said again:— 

‘“‘Tcan smell a mortal! What a tidbit I 
shall have for supper! ” ‘ 

And, thrusting a fork, larger than any 
pitchfork you ever saw, into the roasted buf- 
falo, he placed it on a huge platter, on a 
table, took a leg—as you would that of a 
chicken—and in a few minutes, had picked 
it clean. 

Selim consulted the shell, and he could 
hear the giant think:— 

‘““T hate a coward, but I like a brave 
man! ”’ 


The wind blew so hard it blew his hair, 
till it stood out straight, like quills on a por- 
cupine. Selim caught one of his curls, gave 
it a vigorous pull, cut it off, and put it in his 
pocket. 

Hildergast, feeling his hair pulled, looked 
round and beheld Selim. 

‘*How came you here? What do you 
want?” he cried, his voice shaking the 
whole island. 

*“*T came by putting one foot before the 
other,”’ replied Selim, laughing in the giant’s 
face; ‘‘ and I want some of this buffalo you 
have roasted so nicely.” 

Now,acompliment put Hildergast in good 
humor, and seeing a little fellow like Selim 
so courageous, he laughed till the island 
shook again. 

‘¢ What a nice supper you will make me! ” 
he said, reaching out his hand to grasp the 
young man. 

Selim stepped nimbly one side, and began 
eating a portion of the buffalo. Hildergast 
laughed again, and pouring wine into a 
drinking-cup as large as a hogshead, drank 
it off at a gulp. After eating what he de- 
sired, Selim reclined under a tree, and 
watched the giant finish his repast; which 
he did by picking every bone, and eating a 
pie wherein were twenty turkeys. Wiping 
his lips with a handkerchief larger than a 
bed-quilt, he muttered some strange words, 
and an immense shark came up from the 
water. After sundry strange antics, Hilder- 
gast said to Selim:— 

“You must fight with this shark.” 

‘¢ Bring me a sword, and I will do so,” re- 
plied Selim. 

Listening to the Know All Shell, he heard 
the shark say :— 

** Pierce my eye with a sword, and I shall 
die at once.”’ 

In the twinkling of an eye Selim had killed 
his adversary. Hildergast was so angry he 
foamed at the mouth, and cried, hoarsely:— 

‘¢ Bring hither the elephant I ride upon! ” 

The immense creature—he was larger than 
several elephants of the present day—came 
tossing his trunk aloft, and snorting savage- 
ly. Hastily climbing a tree, Selim threw 
himself upon his back, and, notwithstanding 
the violent efforts of the elephant to dislodge 
him, severed his neck from his body, and 
bowed three times to the giant. 

You may be sure Hildergast was angry. 
He stamped, roared, and did just the same 
as a good many angry folks do. He then 
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ordered a tiger to appear. The bloodthirsty 
creature bounded along, his striped coat 
shining, licking his lips, as if he anticipated 
a fine feast. 

‘* Whoso binds my neck with a banyan 
leaf, I am his slave,”’ thought the tiger. 

Selim immediately threw a banyan leaf 
over his neck, and stabbed him to the heart. 

Hildergast next ordered a lion. It was 
the same that had guided Selim tothe island. 
He had the vine still on his neck. He was 
much pleased to see the young man, and 
when Hildergast ordered him to destroy 
Selim, he replied, proudly, his eyes glowing, 
his mane erect, and lashing his sides with 
his bushy tail:— 

‘* By this vine on my neck have I promised 
to befriend him. Think you I will become 
a traitor? ” 

Hildergast raved like a madman, and, seiz- 
ing Selim, he thrust him into a small apart- 
ment in the castle, threatening to eat him 
for supper. 

Selim consulted the Know All Shell, and 
the room said:— 

‘¢ Fasten a lock of Hildergast’s hair to a 
window, if you would escape.” 

Selim did so, and lo! stairs reached to the 
ground outside. He could hear Hildergast 
snoring, and knew that he was asleep. He 
tried the door. It was fastened. Placing 
the shell to his ear, he heard the door 
say:— 

‘* Take a lock of Giant Hildergast’s hair, 
and sing, ‘ Open, bright locks!’ ”’ 

He did so to each door, and each obeyed 
the command. Hildergast lay on a gold bed- 
stead, gold cloth over him for a quilt. Selim 
tied the curl of hair round his throat, and 
choked him to death. He had hardly done 
this, ere he heard the most dreadful noise. 
The bolts on the doors gave way, and the 
island shook, like a leaf on a tree when the 
wind blows heavily. 

Entering the first room—there were one 
hundred in the castle—Selim found heaps of. 
precious stones, gold cloth, services, knives, 
forks, doors, etc., of solid gold. He opened 
his eyes very wide, I can tell you, at the 
sight. Some rooms were filled with gold 
pieces; others with the most valuable skins, 
carpets, tapestry, and I can’t tell what all. 

In the centre of the house, was a room 
with white walls, gold floor and doors, and a 
curious gold table, on which lay the Wedge 
of Gold. Placing it carefully in his bosom, 
he closed the doors of the castle, and started 


to return home. Whata sight met his eye 
as he stepped on the grass! The water 
round the island was gone, with its horrible 
animals. A little brook went singing by, 
over which was a small bridge. Birds were 
hopping in and out the branches of the 
trees, caroling as if wild with joy. All Na- 
ture rejoiced that Hildergast, the mighty, 
wicked giant, was dead. 

A splendid horse, white as snow, with 
long, curling mane, rubbed his velvety nose 
against Selim’s hand, neighing gently. 

‘** Beautiful, gentle creature!” exclaimed 
Selim; ‘‘ thy noble nature rejoices at Hilder- 
gast’s defeat. Your soft, dark eyes flash 
joyfully, your glossy coat shines like a moun- 
tain of snow. Lead me to the woman to 
whom I promised to return.” 

The horse arched his graceful neck, and 
gave a shrill neigh, as Selim mounted his 
back. When they came to the Home of the 
Wild Beasts, they found only the lion, which 
had promised to remember Selim. They 
were mutually pleased to see each other, 
and he accompanied Selim where he went 
ever after. 

When Selim came to where the old woman 
lived, he was greatly astonished to see a 
beautiful young girl, no more than sixteen. 

‘‘Ah, my friend!”’ exclaimed she, “‘ I am 
Queen Arizma’s youngest daughter, whom 
Hildergast sought in marriage. I feared 
and detested him, for knew him destitute 
of all goodness. He was so angry because 
my mother would not give me to him to 
wife, he—by the use of wicked enchant- 
ments—caused me to become an old woman 
until his death.” 

Selim, after purchasing horses, carriages, 
hiring servants, etc., accompanied the Prin- 
cess Lelia to her home. 

Queen Arizma was delighted to find her 
daughter, and the whole city was moved. 
Thousands of people followed them to the 
palace. 

Not long after, the queen addressed her 
people, and told them she had given her 
daughter and the Wedge of Gold to Selim. 

*¢ For,”’ said she, ‘* Selim has proved him- 
self worthy, and of great courage. He will 
succeed to the kingdom; and it is much bet- 
ter for a ruler to have noble qualities than 
riches.” 

And all the people rejoiced. 

So, you see, children, nobleness is the best 
quality one can possess, and is always re- 
warded. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


THANKSGIVING. 

THANKSGIVING is our great national festival, 
of all holidays the most loved by Americans as 
the great home gathering of the year. You need 
not look for much happiness in a family where 
this day is not kept and honored. Like the 
fourth of July, it is essentially an American holi- 
day, in that it is not shared by any other nation. 

There is not much variety in Thanksgiving 
bills of fare. It is the turkey and cranberry 
sauce, the chicken pie, savory and delicate, and 
the spicy mince and pumpkin pies that will be 
dear to memory, and associated with the day as 
long as the custom of celebrating it shall last. 
So long as there is an abundance of these time- 
honored dishes, well-cooked, guests and hostess 
will be content. Still such minor points as the 
soups and side dishes, or the manner of cooking 
the turkey, are susceptible of variety. The 
orthodox soup is oyster, bat here one may 
be a bit of a heretic and institute a change. A 
bisque of clams, or a thin tomato soup, such as 
has been described in BALLov’s may be satis- 
factorily substituted. Try, for instance, a celery 
soup. Cut in pieces and parboil the blanched 
parts of two heads of celery; drain, cover with 
milk and simmer until very tender. Melt two 
ounces of butter in a saucepan, stir in two ounces 
of flour, and when smooth dilute with two quarts 
of hot veal or chicken broth; add the stewed 
celery, milk and all, and rub the whole through 
a fine sieve. Season to taste and finish by add- 
ing a cup of boiling milk or cream. Put a quan- 
tity of small dice of fried bread in the tureen and 
pour the soup over. 

The turkey, which some “like baked,” and 
some “like boiled,” is as essentially an Ameri- 
can institution as is the holiday itself. It is one 
of the things which we do not owe to our 
‘mother country.’? I recently overheard a con- 
versation at our hotel table between an Austral- 
ian-Englishman and an American. The former 
was greatly surprised to hear that baked or roast- 
ed turkey was a common dish in the United 
States, and was completely paralyzed, when told 
that Benjamin Franklin wanted it for the na- 
tional emblem instead of the eagle, because of 
its nativity. 

For the highest gastronomic effect, it should 
be a young hen turkey, killed after a fast of 
twenty-four hours; if the weather is cold it must 
also be allowed to hang four or five days. If 
just before the sacrifice you give the victim a 
spoonful of the best vinegar, it will die ‘‘ gamer,”’ 
that is the meat will be whiter, sweeter, and 
more tender. Supposing that you know how to 
clean and truss a turkey, (and if you have been 


a reader of BALLOU’s you do), I will proceed at 
once to the dressing. 

To half a pound of the sweetest bread crumbs, 
add an equal quantity of mashed potatoes, a 
quarter of a pound of the best butter, sweet 
marjoram, summer savory, salt, pepper, and a 
little grated nutmeg by way of seasoning; a 
small portion of the best sausage meat; halfa 
cupful of chopped mushrooms, a few boiled 
chesnuts mashed to a paste, and the grated rind 
of a lemon. If anything is needed to moisten 
this, let it be the juice from the stewed mush- 
rooms, or from the canned, if you use the canned 
article. They will add the superb and crowning 
relish to your turkey not to be obtained by any 
other means. Baste frequently with butter and 
water, and allow at least two and a half hours 
for a turkey weighing ten pounds. When done 
it should be of an even and rich brown color. 
Put it on your largest and handsomest dish, and 
serve with a gravy made by thickening and skim- 
ming the fat from the gravy that has formed in 
the pan. 

Send around celery of the whitest and crisp- 
est, and ruby jelly. For the vegetables you can 
searcely do better than to have creamy mashed 
potatoes, and browned sweet potatoes. If you 
care for a greater profusion of meats, a chicken 
pie, a pair of roast ducks or partridges, or a roast 
of beef, can be placed at the other end of the 
table. 

You will of course have pumpkin and mince 
pies, and a very delicate dessert to close the din- 
ner can be made by anyone possessing an ice 
cream freezer. 

Boil one quart of milk in a double boiler, and 
stir into it a full teaspoonful of arrowroot moist- 
ened with milk. When smooth pour over it the 
well-beaten yolks of six eggs, stirring hard. 
Add strawberry preserves, any kind of brandied 
fruits cut small, bits of fruit cake, sliced citron 
and orange peel, stoned raisins and a few cur- 
rants. Sweeten to taste; add a half tumbler 
full of sherry wine, and one glass of brandy. 
Flavor with vanilla and freeze. 

Dishes of fruit can be prepared the day be- 
fore, and must be set in a cold place until want- 
ed. Do not forget such appetizers as olives, 
pickles and salted almonds. Preserved ginger 
(the East India) looks very pretty and is taste- 
ful. The almonds must be blanched by throw- 
ing them into boiling water until the skins 
loosen; drain and turn on cold water, when the 
skins may be rubbed off between the thumb and 
finger. Put a tablespoonful each of melted 
butter and salt to half a pound of almonds. Stir 
them until well mixed; spread over a baking pan 
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and bake about fifteen minutes, stirring often. 
They should be crisp and a bright yellowish- 
brown when done. They area very fashionable 
and delightful appetizer. Place them in pretty 
dishes, and have them passed between the 
courses. 


ApPLE OMELETS.—Beat the yolks of eight 
eggs with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the 
minced or grated rind of a lemon; add the whites, 
beaten to a hard froth, and, at the same time, 
stir in half a pound of sifted flour. Mix thor- 
oughly, and stir in a half-pint of whipped cream. 
This will make two large, flat omelets; cook them 
well by putting them in a moderately heated oven 
for five minutes. Put some thick apple-sauce 
inside and roll up. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and serve. 


APPLE PUDDING witH RicE.—Wash a pint 
of rice, and boil it for twenty minutes in two 
quarts of water; drain and put in a basin with 
a quarter of a pound of sugar, and half a cup of 
butter; add the rind of a lemon chopped fine; 
mix all well together, and let it cool. Wet a 
large, strong napkin, and wring the water out 
tightly. Brush the centre over with melted but- 
ter. Have ready ten fine apples that have been 
pared, cored, and partly cooked for ten minutes 
with a little butter, water and sugar; put a layer 
of rice in the centre of the napkin, then a layer 
of apple, and so on until the whole is used, fin- 
ishing with the rice, Tie up firmly, plunge in a 
saucepan of boiling water, and cook for an hour 
and ahalf. Eat with cream, sweetened, and sea- 
soned with a little grated nutmeg. 


QUEEN MAB’s PuppiNnG.—Throw into a pint 
of new milk the thin rind of a lemon, heat it 
slowly by the side of the fire, and keep at the 
boiling point until strongly flavored. Sprinkle 
in a small pinch of salt and three-quarters of an 
ounce of the finest isinglass. When dissolved, 
strain through muslin into a clean saucepan, 
with five ounces of powdered sugar and half a 
pint of rich cream. Give the whole one boil; 
stir it briskly, and add by degrees the well-beaten 
yolks of five eggs. Next thicken the mixture as 
a custard, by stirring over a slow fire, taking 
care not to keep it over the fire a moment long- 
er than necessary; pour it intoa basin and flavor 
with orange flower water or vanilla. Stir until 
nearly cold, then add two ounces of citron cut-in 
thin strips, and two ounces of candied cherries. 
Pour into a buttered mold to harden. For sauce 
use any kind of fruit syrup. 


CHRISTMAS BLACK CAKE.—Beat to a cream 
one pound each of butter and sugar; stir in one 


dozen eggs beaten to a froth; continue the beat- 
ing for ten minutes, and then add two pounds of 
stoned raisins, two pounds of Zante currants, 
washed, picked and dried, a pound of citron, 
sliced and cut in small pieces, two grated nut- 
megs, a quarter of an ounce each of powdered 
mace, ground cinnamon, and half a teaspoonful 
of ground cloves. Mix all together, and bake in 
pans well and smoothly lined with buttered 
papers. The oven must be a slow one, and the 
time of baking about four hours. 


TIMBALE OF PoTATOES.—Peel, boil, drain, 
and mash two quarts of potatoes, rubbing them 
through a colander. Add two beaten eggs, salt, 
pepper, and a trifle of grated nutmeg. Butter a 
plain mold; sprinkle with dry crumbs; brush 
over with a beaten egg, and cover again with 
crumbs; fill with the prepared potatoes, sprinkle 
crumbs over the top, and bake for an hour in a 
moderately hot oven, dotting the top with bits of 
butter. Turn upside down onto a hot dish; let 
it stand for a while; remove the mold and serve. 


Carrot STEWED.—That homely vegetable 
the carrot, can be deliciously prepared as fol- 
ows: Scrape two long carrots, and cut them into 
dice or long thin strips; cook these for an hour 
in salted boiling water; drain and put them in a 
saucepan with a cup of white stock, salt, pepper, 
and a trifle of sugar; simmer for ten minutes; 
add a tablespoonful of butter, and serve at once. 


CREAM.—Heat a can of peas and 
drain them; stir together in a saucepan with a 
tablespoonful of flour, two of butter, and half 
a teaspoonful of sugar; add the peas, and stir 
over the fire for two minutes. Now add a cup 
of hot cream, and simmer for ten minutes. 


Roast WiLtp Duck.—Wild duck should not 
be dressed too soon after being killed. If the 
weather is cold, it will be better for being kept 
several days. Bake in a hot oven, letting it re- 
main for five or ten minutes without basting, to 
keep in the gravy, then baste frequently with 
butter and water. If over done, it loses flavor— 
thirty to forty minutes in the right kind of an 
oven being sufficient. Serve on a very hot dish, 
and send to table as hot as possible, with a cut 
lemon and the following sauce :— 

Put in a tiny saucepan a tablespoonful each 
of Worcestershire sauce and mushroom catsup, a 
little salt, cayenne pepper, a small glass of port 
wine, and the juice of half a lemon. Mix well, 
make it hot, remove from the fire, and stir in a 
teaspoonful of made mustard. Pour into a hot 


gravy boat. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


RosE Scent JARS.—’Tis a pity, says a writer 
in the Kansas City Journal, that so few house- 
keepers, comparatively, know the never ending 
satisfaction to be derived from the possession of 
a rose scent jar, yet at the cost of a little pains- 
taking they are within reach of the majority. 

Nothing gives more subtle, delightful perfume 
to an apartment than one of these jars, which 
should be opened every morning after the neces- 
sary cleaning and dusting is finished, for an 
hour, and then carefully closed. 

All your friends will ask, ‘‘What gives your 
rooms so delightful a fragrance ?”’ It is such a 
pure, yet delicious odor, that it charms every- 
one. 

The preparation of the rose stock should be 
detailed to the care-taking member of the family 
who never forgets anything. 

Gather the rose petals in the morning, let 
them stand in a cool place, tossed up lightly for 
an hour to dry off, then put them in layers, with 
salt sprinkled over each layer, into a large cov- 
ered dish—a glass berry dish is a convenient 
receptacle. You can add to this for several 
mornings, till you have enough stock—from one 
pint to a quart, according to the size of jar. Stir 
every morning, and let the whole stand for ten 
days; then transfer it toa glass fruit jar, in the 
bottom of which you have placed two ounces of 
allspice, coarsely ground, and as much stick cin- 
namon, broken coarsely. This may stand now 
for six weeks, closely covered, when it is ready 
for the permanent jar, which may be as pretty as 
your ingenuity can devise, or your means pur- 
chase. Those with double covers are the best, 
and very pretty ones in blue and white Japanese 
ware, I believe the dealers call it kaaga, holding 
over a quart, can be bought for seventy-five 
cents. 

Have ready one ounce each of cloves, allspice, 
cinnamon and mace, all ground, not fine, one 
ounce of orris root, bruised and shredded, two 
ounces of lavender flowers, and a small quantity 
of any other sweet-scented dried flowers or herbs; 
mix together and put into the jar in alternate 
layers with the rose stock, add a few drops of oil 
of rose-geranium or violet, and pour over the 
whole one-quarter pint of good cologne. 

This will last for years, though, from time to 
time, you may add a little lavender or orange- 
flower water, or any nice perfume, and some 
seasons a few fresh rose petals. You will derive 
a satisfaction from the labor only to be estimated 
by the happy owners of similar jars, 


How Was It DonrE?—Men who are most 
familiar with steam-power and modern machin- 
ery, are puzzled to explain how the grand struc- 


tures of the ancient world were erected. Build- 
ers say that no modern contractor could erect 
the great pyramid in Egypt, and lift the gigantic 
stones at the summit to the height of four hun- 
dred and fifty feet. A recent visitor to Baalbec 
and the ruins of the great temple of Baal doubts 
if any modern architect could rebuild the temple 
in its ancient grandeur. Three huge stones, sixty- 
four feet long, thirteen high, and thirteen wide, 
stand in the wall at the height of twenty feet. 
Nine other stones, thirty feet long, ten high, and 
ten wide, are joined together with such nicety 
that a trained eye cannot discover the line of 
structure. A column still stands in the quarry, 
a mile distant, which is complete with the excep- 
tion that it is not detached at the bottom. It is 
sixty-nine feet long, seventeen high, and fourteen 
broad, and one cannot understand how it can be 
separated at the bottom from the quarry without 
breaking. The ruins of this vast temple inspire 
respect for the genius of former years. 


EARLIEST METHODS OF MEASURING TIME.— 
The story is that King Alfred had no better way 
to tell time than by burning twelve candles, each 
of which lasted two hours, and when all the 
twelve were gone, another day had passed. 
Long before the time of Alfred, and long before 
the time of Christ, the shadow of the sun told 
the hour of the day by means of a sun-dial. The 
old Chaldeans so placed a hollow hemisphere, 
with a bead in the centre, that the shadow of the 
bead on the inner surface told the hour of the 
day. Other kinds of dials were afterwards made 
with a tablet of wood or straight piece of metal. 
On the tablets were marked the different hours. 
When the shadows came to the mark IX., it was 
nine o’clock in the morning. But the dial could 
be used only in the daytime, and even then it 
was worthless when the sun was covered with 
clouds. In order to measure the hours of the 
night, as well as the hours of the day, the Greeks 
and Romans used the clepsydra, which means 
‘“‘the water steals away.”’ A large jar was filled 
with water, and a hole was made in the bottom 
through which the water could run. The glass 
in those days was not transparent. No one 
could see from the outside how much water had 
escaped. So there were made on the inside cer- 
tain marks that told the hours as the water ran 
out; or else a scick with notches in the edge 
was dipped into the water, and the depth of 
what was left showed the hour. Sometimes the 
water dropped into another jar, in which a block 
of wood was floating, the block rising as the 
hours went on. Once in a while some very rich 
man had a clepsydra that sounded a musical note 
at every hour. 
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ANOTHER USE FOR PAPER.—Another one of 
the constantly multiplying uses to which paper 
is being applied, is the manufacture of tiles for 
roofing. The tiles are pressed into designs be- 
fore the pulp hardens, and’ are then partially 
dried previous to being subjected to a water- 
proof solution. Thoroughly impregnated with 
the preparation to resist moisture, they are 
baked to harden in them the water-proof mix- 
ture. After the baking, the tiles are treated to a 
mixture imparting an enameled surface; to this 
is added a coating of sand, whereby the pulp is 
rendered proof against the action of heat or 
flame. By the use of different colored sands, a 
variety of tints may be imparted to the tiles, 
which, after the application of the enameling 
mixture and sands, are baked a second time, 
after which they are ready for use. Besides the 
inherent lightness of the pulp tiles, which obvi- 
ates the necessity of a heavy frame to support a 
weighty roof, the pulp tile, being tough, and not 
brittle like slate, is far less liable to be broken 
from blows, stones thrown upon them, or human 
footsteps. Again, slate tiles cannot be laid com- 
pactly together on a roof on account of their 
brittleness, which prevents their being drawn 
tightly together by nails. Through the fibrous 
pulp nails may be driven as close home as in 
shingles, thereby binding them closely to the bed 
and together, without any possibility of lateral 
movement, or being blown away in a high wind, 
as slates loosely fastened on roofs so frequently 
are. Nails penetrate the pulp tiles more easily 
than shingles, and the tiles lie closer together, 
being more elastic than wood. 


CALCULATING THE SIZE OF THE EARTH.— 
The earlier attempts at calculating the size of the 
globe were based on astronomical observations. 
It would be difficult, to-day, to say within what 
degree of accuracy the figures then obtained 
could have been relied upon, as the units of 
measurement used by those pioneers have been 
lost, and could not be compared with the units 
now in use. 

One of the earlier attempts at obtaining the 
actual length of the earth’s meridian by direct 
measurement of a portion of the same, was made 
in the sixteenth century by a French doctor. 
The means employed, although very ingenious, 
would be considered perfectly clumsy and inade- 
quate by the modern scientist. There was, in 
this early measurement, no attempt at mathe- 
matical precision as understood in the present 
century, and, considering the simplicity of the 
method employed by the doctor, it is only to be 
wondered that no greater error was obtained in 
its final result. The measurement consisted 
simply in driving from Paris to Amiens, and 
counting the revolutions of the wheels of the 
carriage, and from the number of revolutions of 
the wheels obtain the distance between the two 


cities, which could serve as a basis for calculat- 
ing the length of the meridian. Of course, this 
calculation could not, by any means, be consid- 
ered accurate; but, taking into account the means 
employed, the result obtained has been subse- 
quently found to be wonderfully precise. The 
most curious thing about it is, that what would 
now be considered grave errors and inexactitudes 
were so distributed that they almost compensated 
each other, and the dimensions then obtained 
show only slight differences with the dimensions 
given by the most recent measurements. Thus 
chance (and no better name could be found) per- 
mitted of the same results, with only a small, 
final error, being obtained with that crude meth- 
od, that are now obtained with the most precise 
instruments, and with the most complicated cal- 
culations. 


PoPpULATION OF GREAT CrTIES.—To fur- 
nish, for reference, information on a subject 
often inquired about, we have compiled the an- 
nexed table, of the largest cities of the world, 
with their populations as stated by the latest 
publications. The table has a foot-note, which 
says: ‘‘Many of the Chinese cities were enormous- 
ly over-estimated a few yearsago. We have given 
the latest estimates by the best authorities, but 
in the absence of the official census, the figures 
may be accepted only as an approximate calcula- 
tion. It will be seen that there are thirty-five 
cities in the world credited with a population at 
or above 500,000.”’ 


Population. 
Aitchi, Japan, 1,332,050 
Bangkok, Siam, 500 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 771,000 


Berlin, Prussia, 1,122,330 
Calcutta, India, 766,298 
Canton, China, 1,500,000 
Changchoofoo, China, 1,000,000 
Chi 715,000 
Constantinople, Turkey, 700,000 
Foo-choo, China, 630,000 
Glasgow, Scotland, 514,048 
Hang-chow-foo, China, 600,000 
Hang-tcheon, China, 800,000 
Hankau, China, 600,000 
King-te-chiang, China, 500,000 
Liverpool, England, 573,000 
London, England, 8,955,819 
Madrid, Spain, 500,900 
Moscow, Russia, 611,974 
New York, N. Y., 1,400,000 
Paris, France, 2,269,023 
Pekalonga, Java, 505,204 


Pekin, China, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 

St. Petersburg, Russia, 
Sartama, Japan, 


ness 


Sian, China, 1,000,000 
St. Louis, Mo., 500,000 
Tat-seen-loo, China, 500,C00 
Tien-tsin, China, 950,000 
Tokio, Japan, 987,887 
Tschautchau-fu, China, 1,000,000 
Tschingtu-fu, China, 800,000 
Vienna, Austria, 726,105 
Woo-Chang, China, 800,000 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to September Puzzles. 
35.—Durandal ; Caliburn. 


36.—B A R 37.—C 
URGED MOB 
BRUITED MOLES 
AGITATE COLORED 
RETAKEN BEROE 
DETER SEE 
DEN D 
38.—Impudence. 
39—CatharticC 40-LighteR 
cOmmotiOn AllegroO 
coNsigNed Viscous 
out FiTter EcloguE 
intrUders NostruM 
perSiSted DioramA 
privattion EmperoR 
Nictation 
41.—Par(i)ty. 42.—Jun(t)o. 
43.—Lam(b)ent. 44.—Mer@)e. 
45.—Ma(r)tins. 46.—L(0)athe. 


59.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In married daughter, not in wed ; 
In parried slaughter, not in bled; 
In carried water, not in shed ; 
In martial marching, not in town ; 
In partial parching, not in brown ; 
In certain grievers, not in gloom ; 
In curtain weavers, not in loom ; 
In painted cutter, not in sled ; 
In tainted butter, not in bread. 
Cyclones and tornadoes, 
With ToTAL, at times, 
Invade the Barbadoes, 
And tropical climes. 


MAUDE. 
60.—A Diamond Cross. 

Upper Left.—1. In France. 2. A Hebrew 
measure. 3. To assist. 4. A morass. 5. In 
Germany. 

Upper Right.—1. In Ireland. 2. To affect 
deeply. 3. An epithet applied to the language 
and letters of the ancient Goths. 4. A fasten- 
ing. 5. In Scotland. 

Centre.—1. In Rome. 2. To learn. 3. A 
three-stringed fiddle. 4. Toturn. 5. In Greece. 

Lower Left.—1. In Europe. 2. To suffer. 3. 
That which remains. 4. A slight stroke. 5. 
In America. 

Lower Right—1. In Africa. 2. A small lump 
of something moist, 3. To provide food. 4. To 
pledge. 5. In Australia. ADELAIDE. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Changes. 

61.—Change to stiffen into maps. 

62.—A minute grain, which serves as a seed 
in flowerless plants, into looks steadily; again, 
into large cords. 

63.—Pertaining to the science of bodies at rest 
into upper stories, 

64.—Knotted into one who hangs about or fol- 
lows another. 

65.—The book of Psalms into an adhesive 
salve. 

66.—To redeem from captivity by a price into 
large estates; again, into natives of a certain for- 
eign country. DEANE. 


67.—A Diamond. 

1. A letter. 2. A convulsive cry. 38. Raw 
herbs dressed for the table. 4. Toinvite. 5. 
A method for curing meat. 6. To stun with 
noise. 7. A letter. VERBENA. 


68.—A Square. 

1. A kind of trumpet. 2. A compound of a 
certain acid with a salifiable base. 3. A school- 
book. 4. Lowest points. 5. Perpetual (Obs.) 
6. More concise. A. C. McDonALp. 


Anagrams. 
69.—Price rude plan. 70.—Mind on a comet. 
71.—I tax one main. 72.—I cut in a common. 
73.—Come, planarib. 74.—Is it last act ? 
ADELAIDE. 


75.—A Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of ten letters, are un- 
known to many people. The 1, 8, 10, 6, is quiet. 
The 3, 2, 4, is soft food. The 9, 7, 5, is a boy’s 
name. LEONTINE DEWES. | 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before November 10th, 
we offer a book of beautiful poems; and for 
the next best list, a novel. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the July puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Ida May, Bert Rand, Marquis, Birdie 
Browne, Ann Eliza, Katie Smith, J. D. L., A. 
Mary Khan, Birdie Lane, Willie L., Eulalie, 
Vinnie, Bridget McQ., I. O. T., Jack, Geraldine, 
Teddy, Dull Dick, Peggy, Nicholas, and Black 
Hawk. 


Prize- Winners. 

Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the largest list of 
correct answers; Marquis, Boston, Mass., for the _ 
next best list. 

A special prize will be offered next month for 
original contributions. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE, 


A CONTRAST. 


I ain’t one of them cultured folks, 
From Beacon Hill, you know, 

But when it comes to solid style, 
You bet I make a show. 

Now, Sally Perkins thinks she’s some, 
Since she got Doctor Green, 

But we burn gas at our house, 
And she burns kerosene. 


She ain’t got no such style as I, 
You’d see that at a glance, 
Why, all my things are made by Worth, 
And come from Paris, France. 
Now, Sally dresses awful plain, 
Some folks would call it mean, 
And we burn gas to our house, 
While she burns kerosene. 


These di’mond ear-rings I have on 
Are twice as big as her’n, 

And flash out like a house afire, 
Whichever way I turn. 

Sometimes I see her look at them, 
While envy turns her green, 

Well—we burn gas to our house, 
And she burns kerosene. 


Now, folks do say that Doctor Green 
Has got dead loads of cash ; 

But Sally ain’t at all like me, 
She’d never cut no dash. 

Among the swells at big hotels, 
She never would be seen, 

Why, we burn gas to our house, 
And she burns kerosene. 


Sometimes I rather pity Sal, 
Because she is so slow, 
And lives so awful quiet-like, 
And never makes no show. 
But Sally ain’t a bit like me, 
That’s plainly to be seen, 
And we burn gas to our house, 
While she burns kerosene. 
* —Somerville Journal. 


Stupyine Human NatuRE UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 

Upon general principles, Fogg could hardly be 

justified in doing as he did; but, as he claims to 

have done it purely in the interest of social 

science, he must be excused for his seeming im- 

politeness and gross selfishness. 

_ Securing an entire seat in the rail-car, he laid 
his plans for that noblest study of mankind, 

namely, man—man, of course, embracing wo- 

man. 

Presently a young woman entered the car, and 


seeing the vacant place beside Fogg, she ambled 
up to where the philosopher sat, and with the 
charming confusion which was quite natural in 
one who should presume to address so dignified 
a gentleman, propounded this momentous ques- 
tion :— 

this seat engaged, sir ?’’ 

The temptation of having so sweet a compan- 
ion in his travel was immense, but Fogg had a 
duty to perform. One who has devoted himself 
to severe study, should not consult his personal 
pleasure. He should be firm, no matter at what 
cost. Therefore Fogg replied, ‘‘ Yes;’’ and he 
said it in a voice which could not have been 
calmer if he had been telling the Bible truth. 

The young woman blushed, not from a suspi- 
cion of mendacity on the part of Fogg, but mere- 
ly beeause of her temerity in speaking to a 
stranger. She passed on, and, although there 
were several half-seats in the car, her modesty 
did not permit her to address any one of the lone 
gentlemen occupying the remaining halves, and 
the last Fogg saw of the damsel she was dis- 
appearing through the door at the front end of 
the car. 

A man was the next to approach. 

Engaged 9”? 

“Yes,” said Fogg. 

The man emitted a grunt, bestowed a scowl on 
Fogg, and passed on. His next attempt was 
successful. But he did not appear at ease. He 
was continually turning himself about and glar- 
ing a-rear, either at the door, through which he 
expected somebody to enter, er at the vacant 
space beside Fogg, as though he suspected the 
latter of lying. Fogg thinks it was not the door 
which so enchained the gentleman’s attention. 

But here comes another lady, a thought older 
than the first young woman. Fogg braced him- 
self in readiness for another refusal; but the 
lady brushed by him without looking at him, and 
found a seat farther on by the side of another 
lady. Fogg noticed, by the coming in of several 
other women, that they almost invariably pre- 
ferred the company of their own sex—at least in 
arail car. It was past his philosophy to discover 
why. 

While Fogg was ruminating upon this unac- 
countable idiosyncrasy of the fair sex, he was 
suddenly aroused by a sharp, feminine, voice:— 

this seat taken ?”’ 

Fogg shook himself into consciousness, and re- 
peated the refrain, ‘‘ Yes.” 

The lady pouted, corrugated her brows, tossed 
her head, and then braced herself with a deter- 
mined air, as though she would say:— 
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“ Well, I suppose I can stand. You'll not be- 
grudge me that privilege, you old bear!”’ 

Fogg, however, was not to be daunted. He 
was studying human nature, and determined to 
pursue his investigation to the uttermost. It 
must be admitted, nevertheless, that it was quite 
a trial for him to sit there with a vacant seat be- 
side him, and one of the weaker vessels standing 
there. Besides, the weaker vessel interfered not 
a little with his experiment; for a long proces- 
sion of promising subjects passed by without one 
of them propounding the important question. 
No gentleman would presume to ask for a seat 
over which a lady stood guard, though not a few 
looked at it wistfully, and more than one of the 
gentlemen would have sat down without cere- 
mony, had the Gorgon turned her head away for 
but aninstant. A gentleman may enjoy his seat 
calmly and comfortably, though scores of women 
be standing; but to slip into a seat before a 
standing woman’s very face is another matter. 

But presently the charm was broken. A 
‘woman of generous bulk, cheaply clad, and not 
particularly cleanly in appearance, entered, with 
both arms full of parcels, the contents of the 
least objectionable of which was a liberal junk of 
corned-beef, wet and dripping. She brushed 
past the standing one, and dumped herself plump 
into the seat with Fogg. The philosopher was 
annoyed. His investigations had been interrupt- 
ed. Besides the propinquity of this woman, 
evidently an imported article—not to mention 
the corned-beef, which was now bestowing its 
moisture upon Fogg’s pantaloons—was not par- 
ticularly pleasing. Fogg nerved himself to a 
great effort. 

Madam,” he said, “‘ that seat is engaged.” 

Sorr ? ” 

Thus the foreign female. Fogg tried again. 

**T say, madam, that seat is taken.’’ 

**Ye may well say it, and purty will taken too, 
Oi’m a-thinkin’.’’ 

And she gave him a self-satisfied leer that was 
exceedingly annoying. But she didn’t budge. 
She had come to stay, together with her numer- 
ous bundles. 

As Fogg sat there, pinched into half the space 
that the railroad company usually allows its 
patrons, his pantaloons now saturated by the 
saline exudation of that corned-beef, the soiled 
shawl fondly embracing his new, delicate-toned 
overcoat, and the atmosphere redolent with 
snickering and giggling, and as his tortured mind 
reverted to that modest and attractive young 
woman who had first addressed him, he wished 
in his heart of hearts that he had never under- 
taken the study of human nature in so inauspi- 
cious a place as a railway car.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


A few days ago, the young man received an 
invitation to go with the family on a nutting ex- 
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pedition, which he promptly accepted. The 
roomy old family carriage was comfortably filled, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brussels on the front seat, and 
Augustus and his darling on the back one. Old 
man Brussels looked rather scornfully at the 
young man, who came attired for a nutting 
party as though he were going to a ball, but 
everything passed off well until the chosen 
ground was reached. 

The day was a delicious one, with the warm, 
mellow glow of the Indian summer air bringing 
a delicious languor to his soul. Arriving on the 
ground, they soon found there were plenty of 
nuts, but how to get them was the question. 
Scarcely any had fallen, and the rough shellbark 
of the hickory trees guarded well their treasures. 
Clubs were procured, however, and the work of 
pelting the nuts from the trees commenced. 

The first attempt of young Augustus was a 
success. He drew back to throw, and took old 
Mrs, Brussels under the chin with such force as 
to draw an agonizing shriek from the old lady, 
and the remark from the old man that “‘ this was 
a nutting expedition, not a Donnybrook fair.”’ 

Finally all the clubs were lodged in the trees, 
and it was decided that it was necessary to climb 
the monarchs of the forest if any nuts were pro- 
cured. Of course, this meant work for Augus- 
tus. He avowed a willingness to try, and was 
so bewildered by a thankful glance from Clara’s 
blue eyes that he promptly commenced the as- 
cent of a black oak under the impression that it 
was a hickory. 

‘That young man will do some mischief yet,’’ 
said old Mrs. Brussels, who was still indignant. 

And then Augustus attempted the explanation 
that he had attempted climbing the oak, and 
then jumping over from there on the hickory, 
which, as the limbs were about forty feet apart, 
would have been a very heroic feat indeed. 

The young man finally succeeded in reaching 
one of the branches of a hickory, and dislodging 
a few consumptive-looking nuts, one of which 
took Clara on the top of her angelic nose, just as 


she looked up to see Augustus, retiring her in 


short order. 

The old man lay down on the grass and roared, 
when, just as he turned over, one of the heaviest 
clubs that had lodged in the branches, took him 
across the mouth, knocking out two of his teeth 
and changing his laugh to a roar of anguish. 

knew he would do some mischief,” shrieked 
the old woman, rushing to the relief of her hus- 
band, and gazing reproachfully up in the tree 
just in time to receive a big hickory nut in the 
eye. 

“*Clara,’’ shouted the old man, ‘‘lead up the 
horse, and let us go home and leave that infernal 
young fool up in the tree!” 

Clara, with a heart swelling with indignation 
toward her lover, did as she was bid, when, just 
as the old horse came under the tree, poor 
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Augustus, who knew nothing of the damage he 
was doing, rained down a perfect avalanche of 
clubs and hickory nuts, and startled the old horse 
off onarun. Clara’s dress caught on the single- 
tree, there was a tearing sound, a fluttering of 
old newspapers in the air, and a swift dodging 
behind a neighboring tree, while the anxious 
mother hastily pinned her remaining apparel to- 
gether. 
* Got all you want down there?” cheerfully 
shouted Augustus from the upper branches. 
‘Come down, you confounded idiot, and see!’ 
shouted old man Brussels, with a gleam of war 
in his eye. And then the women gathered about 
him, and implored him not to whip the young 
man, although they admitted he deserved pun- 
ishment. 


The perquisites of a minister’s life are, as a 
general thing, overestimated. An old clergyman 
firmly believed this, who had received a call to a 
small church from his much larger parish. A 


delegation from the church was sent to urge him - 


to accept the call. He asked them what the sal- 
ary was. They replied that it was about six 
hundred dollars per year, but the people were 
very generous, and were continually bringing in 
things to the minister. 

‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘I don’t wish to offend you, 
but I must positively decline. And now let me 
give you a bit of my experience: In my younger 
days I received a call to a small parish, where, 
as in the case with your people, they were very 
liberal. It was their custom to always give the 
minister a ball of butter when they churned, and 
a quarter of veal when they slaughtered. I ac- 
cepted the call. Things went along as they were 
represented during the first year. After that 
there began to be a falling off in their donations, 
until soon I received hardly anything. I began 
to make inquiries. One of my parishioners told 
me I gave perfect satisfaction, but the people had 
begun to ‘raise their calves.’ And it has been 
my experience,” continued the old minister, 
‘that donating parishioners soon begin to ‘ raise 
their calves.’ ”’ 


Daniel Webster, the great American orator, 
came one day into a room of the Department of 
State in Washington, rubbing his hands and 
smiling. 

** History repeats itself,” said he. ‘Finding, 
as I came to the department, that I had not a 
dollar in my pocket, I stepped into Corcoran’s 
bank and said to the cashier, ‘Can you oblige me 
with a lean of ten dollars ?’ 

“**Certainly,’ was the polite reply; and, while 
speaking, he was turning over the leaves of a 
ledger. ‘Ah, here it is! I can give you two 
hundred and sixty dollars, the amount of your 
balance.’ 


“This I had forgotten all about, but the inci- 
dent at once recalled a story that I heard Lord 
Ashburton tell twice at his dinner-table while he 
was here negotiating the treaty. 

** Sheridan went one day to his bankers, where 
he used, at times, to overdraw his account, and 
asked, with due humility, whether they could 
oblige him with the loan of twenty pounds. 

‘*** Certainly, sir,’ said the clerk. ‘Would you 
like any more—fifty or one hundred ?’ 

‘* Sheridan, all smiles and gratitude, answered 
that one hundred pounds would be of the great- 
est convenience to him. 

‘** Perhaps you would like to take two hundred 
or three hundred ?’ said the clerk. 

‘*At every increase of the sum, the surprise of 
the borrower increased. 

‘“**Have you not, then, received our letter?’ 
said the clerk; on which it turned out that, in 
consequence of the failing of some fine, a sum of 
one thousand two hundred pounds had been 
lately placed to his credit, and that, from not 
having opened the letter written to apprise him, 
he had been left in ignorance of his good luck.’’ 

As Mr. Webster told this story in his inimit- 
able style, his black eyes twinkled like stars in 
their cavernous receptacles, and his swarthy fea- 
tures were aglow with smiles. He seemed to 
think he was not the only improvident man in 
regard to money. 


The drill-instructor of an old regiment of the 
line—one of the old stamp of martinet sergeants— 
who was the terror of every recruit, and the 
remorseless tyrant of the awkward squad, was 
putting a firing party through the funeral exer- 
cise. Having opened the ranks, so as to admit 
of the passage of the supposed cortege between 
them, the instructor ordered the men to rest on 
their arms reversed. Then, by way of practical 
explanation, he walked slowly down the lane 
formed by the two ranks, saying, as he moved :— 

‘““Now I am the corpse. Pay attention.” 

Having reached the end of the party, he turned 
round, regarded them steadily with a scrutiniz- 
ing eye for a moment or two, and then remarked, 
in a most solemn tone of voice:— 

** Your ’ands is right, and your ’eads is right; 
but you av’n’t got that look of regret you ought 
to ’ave.”’ 


Deacon P. lately took occasion to admin- 
ister a reproof for swearing to Joe I » & par- 
ticularly wild fellow, but not intentionally 
transgressional.’’ Joe listened attentively to his 
words, and seemed to appreciate the exhortation, 
and when he had concluded, replied, as fol- 
lows :— 

“The fact is, deacon, that I swear a great deal, 
and you pray a great deal, but reither of us mean 
anything by 
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The deacon alludes to Joe as an instance of 
the most total depravity. 

A person said to a physician :— 

‘*Well doctor, Mr. is dead, notwithstand- 
ing you promised to cure him.” 

The doctor replied :— 

** You were absent, sir; you did not follow the 
progress of the cure. He died cured.” 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A Philadelphia Friend, who rejoiced in the 
name of Comfort, paid his devoirs to a young and 
attractive widow, named Rachel H-——, residing 
on Long Island. Either her griefs were too new, 
or her lover too old, or for some other cause, the 
offer was declined. Whereupon a Quaker friend 
remarked that it was the first modern instance 
he had known where Rachel refused to be com- 
forted. 


IN NOVELS. 
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She refused the hand of the rich and titled noble- 
man, for she loved the poor but honest 
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Not getting a rich man, she, as a last resort, drags 
the poor, inoffensive Bodkins to the altar. 
He has a rich aunt. 


They live in a vine-covered cottage; not rich, but 
enough for their simple wants. One cherub 
blesses their union. 


“a 


Lived in attic, with enough material of their own 
for a baby show. Aunt dies, leaving money 
to the church. 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


CHEER UP! 


Like Sunshine in November, to 
all who are afflicted with Rheu- 
., 24) matism, Pains in the Back and 
Side, Sciatica, or any similar 
complaint, should be the sight 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


in a Druggist’s window. The 
use of this medicine brings re- 
lief, when all other treatments 
fail. 


“For more than a year I suffered 

affording me little relief, I began the use 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and my troubles 
disappeared.”"— Epwarp Provost, 28 
Union st., Holyoke, Mass. 


“‘T was for many months a sufferer 
from chronic Rheumatism. The disease 
afflicted me grievously, in spite of all 
the remedies I could find, until I began 
to use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which speedily restored me to health.”—J. Fream, 
Independence, Va. 


“For several months I suffered with pains in my back and side. Nothing 
helped me until I began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Two bottles gave me great 
relief, and four entirely cured me.”— Mrs. Katz Hopcgs, Melrose, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Soid by Druggists. Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


As a Standard Family Medicine 


For all derangements of the Sromacu, Liver, and BowELs, nothing can 
be found to equal Ayer’s Pills. They are purely vegetable, are mild but 
effective in their operation, and, being sugar-coated, are pleasant to take. 
They are decidedly the most popular pills in use, and are recommended 
by physicians for all complaints requiring a safe and prompt cathartic. 


Ayer's Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


SES ACIS 
SOAK 


The only brand of Laundry Soap 
awarded a first class medal at the 
New Orleans Exposition. Guaran-= 
teed absolutely pure, and for general 
household purposes is the very best 
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It is the- silent watches of the night that 
render alarm clocks necessary.—TJeras Sift- 
ings. 

Brown—* I detest that fellow Crape.’’ 

Jones—‘* The undertaker ? ”’ 

Brown—“ Yes. He is all the time talking 
shop. Every time he meets me he asks after 
my health.”—New York Mail. 


An Indiana woman put her foot down, 
and prevented a railroad company building 
on her property. This speaks well for the 
Indiana foot.— Tid-Bits. 


It is little consolation for the man who 
dives into his drawer for a clean shirt, and 
finds one with the buttons off, to be told by 
his wife that she has been busy all the week 
sewing for some other heathen.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Here is a business-like epitaph: ‘‘ Here 
lies the body of Jane Smith, wife of Thomas 
Smith, marble cutter. This monument was 
erected by her husband as a tribute to her 
memory and a specimen of his work. Mon- 
uments of the same style $250.”’— Exchange. 


A hen is not considered good eating in 
Madagascar until she is seven years old. 
Should we ever attend a Thanksgiving din- 
ner in Madagascar, no amount of persuasion 
could induce us to do the carving—even if 
they do use a hammer and cold chisel on 
such occasions.— Norristown Herald. 


It has been argued that some of our rich 
men are so much impressed by the story of 
the widow’s mite that they always seek to 
follow her example as far as possible, and 
put the smallest coins current into the con- 
tribution box.—Merchant Traveler. 


The man who says he will be under ever- 
lasting obligations to you in case you accom- 
modate him, is not the man you want to loan 
money to. You want to trust one who will 
pay you back some time and discharge his 
obligations.—New Orleans Picayune. 


There was a pretty little wedding the 
other day on Jarvis Street, Toronto. On 
the way back from the church the bride hid 
her head on her newly-made husband’s 
shoulder, and burst into tears. 

‘¢ What is it, my darling ?’’ he whispered. 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


‘*T never told you J could not cook,’’ she 
sobbed. 

‘** Don’t let that trouble you, angel. You 
will be required to cook scarcely anything. 
] am a 


Old Lady—‘‘ Conductor, there ain’t going 
to be a collision, I hope.” 

Conductor—* I guess not.” 

Old Lady—‘‘I want you to be very keer- 
ful. l’ve got two dozen eggs in this basket.” 
—Tezas Siftings. 

A rural debating society will soon discuss 
the vital question, ‘‘ Which benefits the 
country most—the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy or the young man who wins the lawn 
tennis championship?’’—Norristown Her- 
ald. 


O. L. McClelland was saved from striking 
on his head in falling from a load of hay 
near Hudson, Mich., by grabbing a mule’s 
tail. He says he wouldn’t be saved that way 
again for one hundred thousand dollars.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


It is said that when an Indian dies his 
surviving relatives pay all his debts. We 
are acquainted with a man whom we heartily 
wish would turn Indian and die. If he 
reads this, it will be just like him to wonder 
who is meant.—Philadelphia Call. 


It has been discovered that the average 
length of time that the $12,000 a year cler- 
gyman is able to work without becoming a 
physical wreck and having to be sent abroad 
is seven months. The $10,000 man can 
stand it eight months; he who receives 
$7,000, nine months; the $5,000 preacher, 
ten months—and so on; but the man on a 
$500 salary works right along all the year 
round, and don’t break down. Who can ex- 
plain this ?—Tid-Bits. 

Doctor—“ Did you give the patient that 
white powder at ten o’clock ?” 

Nurse—‘“ Yes, sir.’’ 

*¢ And the liquid at eleven ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“*Didn’t? You rascal, you! I want it 
understood that my orders are to be obeyed. 
Why did you not give the liquid? Answer 
me.” 

‘* The patient died at quarter of eleven.’’ 
—Omaha Herald. 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


“*'Yes,”? said the good Boston lady, ‘‘ my 
son lives out in Dakota, and is, I think, do- 
ing a good work for his town.” 

‘* Is he in the ministry ? ” 

** Oh, no; but he has been running a bank 
there for the last five years—a savings bank, 
I take it—and must certainly do a great deal 


toward preventing the poor people from — 


spending their money foolishly, as I know 
he is very enthusiastic about anything of the 
kind, and says his bank sometimes has more 
business than it can do. But the poor boy 
has discouragements, after all. Only last 
week he wrote about one of his dealers 
stealing fifty dollars of the rake-off, whatever 
that may be.” —Dakota Bell. 

“Gals didn’t go sparkin’ round at your 
age when I was a gal,’ said grandma, se- 
verely. ‘‘They didn’t know what a beau 
was till long after they were grown wo- 
men.”’ 

‘* Girls had Boaz in the time of Ruth, long 
before you were born, grandma,”’ said Edith, 
demurely. 

“ Ruth was a widow woman,” said grand- 
ma, triumphantly, and then she bent her 


head and peered over her spectacles, wait- . 


ing for some one else to tackle her on Bible 
ground.—Eachange. 


First Omaha Girl—“‘ Clara Stuckup’s fath- 
er gave her a magnificent diamond ring for 
her birthday present. I suppose she’ll be 
around with it putting on airs.” 

Second Omaha Girl—‘‘ She won’t put on 
any airs over me. I have a new ring, too. 
See here.” 

But her ring is diamond.” 

‘*No matter; she’ll feel sick when she 
sees this. It’s an engagement ring.—Omaha 
World. 


‘*You never drink or smoke, do you, 
George, dear?” she said. ‘‘ You know I 
could never marry a man who drinks and 
smokes.”’ 

George, in a broken-hearted tone of voice, 
admitted that he did smoke and drink a lit- 
tle, and turned to go. 

But a pair of twenty-seven-year-old arms 
were around his neck in a moment. 

‘“‘Never mind, George,” said the girl; 
‘‘ perhaps my wifely influence will induce 
you to give them up.” —New York Sun. 


‘*‘A woman went to sleep while sitting in 
a fourth-story window of a hotel at Sedalia, 


Mo., one day last week, and fell out upon 
the pavement below,”? remarked Smith to 
his wife as he glanced over the morning 
paper. 

** Great scissors!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, 
** she was daslied to pieces, wasn’t she ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed; she only sprained one toe.’’ 

‘* Why, how did that happen?” 

** Oh, that’s easily accounted for,” replied 
Smith. ‘‘ You see the woman was from Chi- 
cago, and sprained her toes in trying to 
spread them out like a pair of wings.’’— 
Newman Independent. 


An old fellow and his wife each liked a 
glass. They bought a keg of beer, and 
agreed that each should pay the other a dime 
every time he or she took a drink. They 
had but one dime left after paying for the 
original purchase, and that was in the hands 


of the man. He took a drink and passed 


the coin tothe woman. She soon felt thirsty 
and passed it back to him for another. And 
so the process went on until the keg was 
empty, and they were amazed to find but a 
single dime for the whole.—Galveston News. 


Mr. Sharpbone (two months a husband) 
—‘* Wife, I must insist on your getting a 
girl; your work is altogether too heavy.” 
Wife.—‘* Nonsense, George; I’ve done noth- 
ing to-day but make that cake you had for sup- 
per to-night.” ‘* Well, that’s altogether too 
heavy, dear.’’ He didn’t intend to say any- 
thing mean, but he hasn’t succeeded in con- 
vincing her of that fact as yet.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


“T like the mild spring air,’’ said Deacon 
Gilpin, as he sat down on ’Squire McGill’s 
porch floor for a friendly chat. He added, 
poetically: “‘ How fresh it makes everything 
seem? Do you know anything fresher than 
the gentle spring zepher?” ‘‘ No, I don’t 
know as I do,” replied the ’Squire, ‘‘ unless 
it is that ’ere paint you’re sitting in. ’Taint 
been on the floor over two hours.”—Ez- 
change. 


‘**T now have something for a rainy day,” 
said old Mr. McSnifkin, the other evening, 
as he entered the room, and greeted his 
family. 

windfall, a windfall! ’’ screamed Mrs. 
McSnifkin, in an ecstasy of mental paralysis. 

‘* No, no,” he responded, quietly, as he 
drew his slippers from under the sofa, “it’s 
an umbrella.” —Ezachange. 


